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Joya, the Mysterious 


By Horace Fish 


Author of “The Trickstress,” 


FLO 


CHAPTER I. 


ADRID was all they knew 
M about her origin, and Madrid 
is a considerable community. 
But whether she came from a gutter 
or a palace of that fashionable center, 
she had achieved to its firmament—in- 
deed, she was the brightest of its stars. 
And now she had circled northward to 
shine upon expectant Barcelona, and 
“Little Paris,” as this big rival city 
loved to be called, had got a new sensa- 
tion. Affairs of state were indolently 
neglected in the cafés, and the papers, 
morning and evening, scanned 
chiefly for news of this deliciously 
wicked matter from the capital. 


were 


And this singer was certainly impu 
dent. The brilliant, sunny city was 


“Little Pat 


| oud of the title 
had ano | 


one, which it insistent 
before she had made her first 
lifted 
k and 
hung it around her own, in huge, gay 
letters of tinted electricity that blazed 
forth nightly from her theater, the 
dingy little Alcazar: 
CLOE 
BANGLE OF THE 


< nd even 
appearance there, she had calmly 


t 


this favorite badge from its ne 


THE PYRENEES 


Good-natured Barcelona gasped, and 


jammed the house—to find t the 


“The Fury,” etc. 


beautiful Cloe’s songs, taken word for 
word and joke for joke, were terrible 
rather than too grown-up, and that it 
was the tonal quality of the glittering 
little singer that sent a shocked shiver 
through her audience. She was awe- 
somely, deathly ironical, nothing worse, 
and one could, indeed, have brought 
one’s mother there, but for the pub- 
lished history of this wonder woman. 
In her brief career, so mysteriously 
engendered no one could say where, she 
had scored brilliantly with two weapons 
against the public—pique and scandal. 
Her beauty was famous the world over, 
but by name alone. Those who would 
estimate her loveliness must do so at 
the uncomfortable cost of a ticket, or 
by the still more unsatisfactory means 
f believing som ‘body else: for La 
| | | | been photo 
he was glimpsed 
of the playhouse 


y 
as she was every night on her way 
from her carriage across the narrow 
sidewalk to the stage door of the Alca- 
she was heavily veiled and cloaked 


at even her figure was a question 


Zar 


Hence pique. As for scandal, in her 
1 rief 

Cloe in that 
miracles. If but a 


two leaping notoriety, 
too, had achieved 


moderate fraction 


years Ol 


line, 


of what the newspapers dared to print 
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were founded on fact, her jewels were 
not only as many and as mysteriously 
beautiful as the Pyrenees themselves, 
but confirmed various portentous ru- 
mors of patrician alliances at which a 
priest could not possibly have been pres- 
ent. 

Historic gem had followed historic 
gem to her lovely person until she was 
richer in adornment than any two years 
of any Spanish salary could have made 
anybody, and the public prints com- 
puted her wealth in accusing black on 
white. In fact, she was so weighted 
down with jewels that rumor had mo- 
mentarily destined her for the opera. 
And with this in view, apparently, the 
beautiful Cloe had proffered, in addi- 
tion to her variegated ballads, her one 
essay at operatic music. This was the 
“Jewel Song,” from “Faust.” 

She sang it so that people sat for- 
ward in their chairs, fascinated. <A 
more complete and thrilling massacre 
of a work noted for its pleasing quali- 
ties had seldom, if ever, been heard 
even in Spain. But the action, the real- 
ism, with which she accompanied the 
sounds made the “Jewel Song” the most 
sensational of all her sensational suc- 
cesses and crowded the Alcazar as it 
had crowded her theater in the capital. 
For it thrilled the public through and 
through to see her jewel collection 
grow. 

Nor, ran mob confidence from tongue 
to tongue, was the Mediterranean city 
to be cheated of its own special sensa- 
tion at her hands. A carriage of star- 
tling magnificence stood beside the Al- 
cazar every night; a patrician of con- 
spicuous elegance watched her every 
performance. His identity and rank 
were not long hidden; the newspapers 
openly named them. 

He was of high station and govern- 
mental importance at Madrid, and, 
worse than that, scarce a month mar- 
ried, and to a lady for whom the high- 
est and most important should have 


been grateful—for whom he, indeed, 
had been so grateful at first that he had 
given her, nominally, as a bridal gift 
one of the rarest jewels in Spain, the 
nation’s famous sapphire, supposed 
companion of that in the British crown 
and reputed to have been stolen, six 
centuries ago, from among the jewels 
in the Chapel of the Pyx in West- 
minster Abbey. 

That the marqués had openly fol- 
lowed Cloe from Madrid, a scant month 
after his nuptials, and that his put-upon 
young marquesa—thinking to keep her 
valuable sapphire, if not her valuable 
husband—had with haste and clamor 
followed him was the scandalous tale 
on every Barcelonian tongue. 

And the most awful thing about this 
outrageous lie was that it was true. 
The marqués and the dressing room 
were thorough acquaintances. At every 
performance he sat quite alone in the 
right-hand stage box and ate her beauty 
with his gloating sight and drank her 
songs with what sense he had left. 

And the poor, young, honeymoonless 
marquesa—some papers said her si- 
lence was so deep that her injured fam- 
ily feared she was dumb for life, and 
others that she shrieked all day so loud 
that the ears of the actress’ conscience 
must be pierced by it. Though she had 
not been located’ by the sound, she was 
in Barcelona somewhere—that was cer- 
Not being-an actress or a widow 
or even a bride any —she had 
il, and cameras had caught 
her at the railway station. 

For a fortnight the “Jewel Song” had 
bated the breath of watching Barcelona 
with no sight at all of the famous sap- 
phire as yet. And as Cloe appeared 
without it night after night, so great 


tain. 


more 


worn no v¢ 


grew starved expectancy that a forth- 
right how! for it might have greeted 


her, had not an entirely new sensation 
filched its thunder. 

Foreigners are no strange sight in the 
big, busy seaport, but very handsome, 
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very blond foreigners look especially 
well in Spain. And when such a one 
made himself prominent at the ticket 
window by refusing every location of- 
fered to him, he not unnaturally became 
as odd and interesting as an Eskimo. 
And further when, next day, he made 
it clear, in Spanish fully worthy of the 
gracious term Castilian, that he would 
attend no performance till he could 
have a whole stage box, like the mar- 
qués himself, it was not unnatural that 
it should be.told authoritatively through 
town that he had come all the way from 
the North Pole or Boston to listen to 
and gaze upon La Cloe. And indeed, 
the inquisitive young gentleman had 
journeyed to satisfy his curiosity—spe- 
cifically, from as far as Malaga, which, 
while not so far away as Boston, is 
some hours off. 

Rich folk, on the strength of costly 
tickets, asked casual questions of the 
ticket man, and poor folk paid a cén- 
timo apiece to learn what night the 
North American would glare across the 
theater at the marqués. And rich and 
poor were well repaid that promised 
night. 

The North American did not glare 
at the marqués. The marqués did all 
the glaring. And, negligent under these 
dark looks, the handsome foreign young 
man sat through the dancing and the 
acrobats with his back to the stage, his 

ire indolent, his light-green eyes 
less. Nor did he stir when, 

and the 

crammed 


er . ‘ 
tinkle of the orchest 


deep breath-catching of the 
audience, the beautiful Cloe floated in 
from the wings, without one look to- 
ward the marqués as she passed his 
citadel, and with her great eyes openly 
upon the stranger. 

The lovely Cloe sometimes sang in 
Spanish, sometimes in French, some- 
times in the unhappy medium, Catalan, 
as the whim took her. To-night, her 
song was her finest, her most terrible— 


the French ballad of ‘‘The Husband’s 
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Death”—and she had chosen the favor- 
ite language of Americans, French. 

“Mon mari est bien malade, mon mari est 
bien malade, Dieu merci!” 

And it was at this very first line that 
the tense audience its en- 
trance fees at a sensational profit. 

At the electrifying sound of those 
few words in the famous insinuating 
voice, a visible shiver passed over the 
young man from head to feet. He sat 
on, with his back to her, for a fraction 
of an instant, and then he rose and, 
without a glance at her, left the box 
and the theater. 

The little singer, too, paused for a 
fraction of an instant. Then she fin- 
ished her song—and she had never fin- 
ished it like that before. At the fierce 
laugh which its last line flings at human 
nature, a large lady fainted in the gal- 
lery—or told her friends she did. And 
afterward La Bella Cloe sang the 
“Jewel Song,” with more abandon— 
and more jewelry—than a Marguerite 


won back 


ever displayed before. 

For a whole day, the sapphire was 
forgotten; even the marquesa and her 
maniac cries were lost to mind; and 


Eskimos and North Americans were 


‘the subject of the hour. 


And then came that last night. 
As swiftly and unceremoniously as 
humanity filled the stalls of the Alcazar, 


noise filled the gawdy anteroom that 


leads rest intwise to the gallery— 


rapings of chairs; squeaks of pushed 
tables and sq ; mblings there= 
for: shouts of flowers for sale; shouts 
for drinks; the 
foods and saints. 

Then sudden silence, and through the 
hush of the auditorium floated the iron- 
ical tones of the beautiful Cloe’s voice: 


shouts of names of 


“My husb: 


very sick very sick, 
sick, thank tl yr!” 


very 

A scant ten minutes, and “the Bangle 
of the Pyrenees” had lilted her image- 
weaving voice through the four songs 
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ot Semon cet ans meee see weceete a! 
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of her first part on the program. A 
long hour followed, with its acrobats, 
its old Sevillian dancers, and all the 
rest. Then La Bella was to sing again. 
Her postponing of the “Jewel Song” 
had brought defiant calls for it; every 
mind in the throng was convinced that 
now, at last, the long-hungered-for sap- 
phire would appear. Threats of viru- 
lent demonstration if she did display it 
found open voice through the house and 
were drowned by a counterwave of ac- 
clamation roaring her name. 

And on the crest of this, La Bella 
Cloe smilingly faced her mad public in 
the simplest of white costumes and the 
full radiance of her beauty—and_ sang 
the “Jewel Song” without her jewelry. 
Not one gem, one trinket ornamented 
the work, and, to the further consterna- 
tion of Barcelona, she sang it wonder- 
fully, superlatively well. 

The most extraordinary of all her 
performances was over. The dazed 
audience wandered forth into the ram- 
blas, vaguely divining that to-morrow’s 
newspapers would proclaim the birth of 
a great artist in Spain. The soft night, 
full of calm stars, lulled the city to 
sleep; and as the dark ‘““Muerte del Es- 
poso” had been followed by the radiant 
“Jewel Song,’ night was _ followed 
across the waters by opalescent dawn. 

A big ship, undulating in the harbor, 
weighed anchor, and, through film cur- 
tains of pearl gray and heliotrope and 
gold, slipy ed off toward the Orient. 
And ; t a little fishing 
boat with its curved sail painted a deep 
rose pink by the morning, its glass eye 
shining like a diamond in the sun— 
sped for the shore, where the news- 
papers were telling already that tale 
of a great artist in Spain. 

But their glory was swept from them 
in a few short hours, for at noonday 
small, wide-eyed Spanish boys were 
running up and down the sunny ramblas 
with a product rare indeed in Barcelona 
—E-xtra Periddicos, which cried, in let- 


ters almost as loud as the little boys 
themselves, that La Bella Cloe and the 
marqués and the sapphire had sailed at 
dawn for Manila; explaining, also, that 
the marquesa and her pitiable screams 
could not be located anywhere. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the little hill town of Terassa, 
ruby red with the setting sun and topaz 
yellow with her highway, Padre Pedro, 
the fond religious ruler of the village, 
stood pensive as a sentry just below the 
green, where the bright, climbing 
earthen ribbon is joined by the Chasm 
Road. 

Wine Festival, a time he had always 
looked forward to with some apprehen- 
sion, had come, progressed, and seemed 
about to pass without mishap, bad 
weather, or tragedy. There, in the 
sloping vineyards before him, the cus- 
tomary gay-clothed figures of his loved 
peasants were replaced for the holiday 
week by the dark, sober-hued forms of 
visitors—sashless men, queerly hatted 
women, all marveling at Terassa’s prod- 
ucts; indeed, at Terassa. Below him, 
stretching down from his own little 
house beside the church in the Chasm 
Road, the burnished terraces were 
meeting an onslaught of his thirty lit- 
tle adopted boys as they clambered up 
from their red-and-yellow poppy fields 
in a wild game of rainbow confetti. 
Yonder, in the village square, under the 
droop of festooned ribbons and the sag 
of rich buntings, the tall pillars of the 
hospitable,., visitor-crowded tavern 
caught the wine of the sun. 

Recumbent in a big piazza chair in 
the vestibulo of the inn, he could see 
the languid form of the handsome 
American youth who had awakened his 
interest most of all the visitors to Te- 
rassa. The padre pondered upon the 
case of this young foreigner. He 
would seem to be visiting the festival 
to be amused, yet he was finding no 
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amusement of any sort in it. All day 
long he sat in the vestibule of the 
fonda, moping. He was rich, beyond 
a doubt, and of the class corresponding 
in his country to nobility. And yet 
— With a shrug, the padre gave it 
up. He knew only that his instinct 
read a need in this irritatingly bored 
American, 

With virile step and a stiff determi- 
nation of shoulders, he walked directly 
across the green and up the vestibulo 
steps to the young man. 

“Good evening, friend!” 

“Buenos tardes, padre.” 

And in the silence with which, after 
the seven finely pronounced Castilian 
syllables, the young man’s quiet attitude 
seemed to announce that he would say 
no more, the priest seated himself in a 
chair fronting him, and with a manner 
quite as deliberate studied him. 

Padre Pedro had encountered—yes, 
and dealt with—Americans in plenty 
before to-day, but they had been human 
beings, he reflected—as human, in their 
less passionate, perhaps, but fully as 
spirited way, as his own vivid Span- 
iards; not one of them had been a fash- 
ion plate, or a mystery, or a superior 
demon of some sort that might, with 
equal likelihood, prove angel or devil if 
it would but speak, and that would not 
speak. 

He could not reconcile this hothouse 


flower with the wide, strong, 


land 


I mag 
* on the other hand, the 
tal 


color of its languid peta 


his instinctive 


; with its splei 
dor of line an iffection 
for it—his impulsive desire to pull it 
up by the roots to see whether it was 
growing. It would be a radiant plant, 
he decided, if it would reach up toward 
the sun. 

Then he broke off his reverie with a 
start, realizing, almost with dismay, 
that the young foreigner’s silence was 
no excuse for one thus long of his own. 


“My friend,” he said, “Terassa prides 
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herself on her welcome to visitors, and 
especially to those from alien lands. 
Have I been negligent in your case, I 
wonder? I had hoped to converse at 
length with you long ago. I trust our 
village has repaid your visit?” 

“It is very pretty,” said the Ameri- 
can. 

“Indeed, I am sure you do not know 
how very,” ventured the padre, “for 
I have not seen you stir from the fonda 
here.” 

“T am not well,” said the American. 

Padre Pedro ventured to lift his eye- 
brows. 

“Surely you are not ill?” 

“T am not well, father.” There was 
a courteous finality in the foreigner’s 
tone. 

“My friend,” said the padre again, 
“as I feel confident you will forgive the 
familiarity of an elderly man, I am go- 
ing to confide a trouble to you: You 
give me the impression that you do not 
like me.” 

“T am sorry,” said the American. 

“And I am determined that you 
shall,” pursued the priest lightly. “You 
are a traveler. You have lived in Eng- 
land ?” 

“T have died there,” said the Ameri- 
can. 

His voice was as slow and casual as 
the priest’s, but their eyes-met; and 
after a moment in which one flushed as 

as the other, the padre laughed 

Ameri 
travel to-night,” suggested 
I lro. “Will 
me to Juanita’s performance? 
is proud of Juanita, for we think she 
both sings and dances almost profes- 
Some wine, amigo? But 
yes, I insist, yes. I feel certain you 
have not tasted the best we have. Tell 
me of America, friend. It is a hobby 
with me. In fact, Americans are a 
blessing to me, for they go everywhere 
Spain—which 


can smiled. 


you act ompany 


Terassa 


sionally well. 


before come to 
would seem a last resort for even the 


they 
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most inquisitive. And I, who have 
never but once left it—and then only 
to go to the Balearic Isles, which can 
be seen from the roof of the fonda, 
here—thus, through the kindness of 
your countrymen, travel by proxy.” 

As they sipped their wine, the young 
American learned—if he were listen- 
ing—all of a generous, simple heart and 
a sweet, wise character that an hour 
could hold; and the priest, who listened 
intently for any similar revelation from 
his guest, learned nothing whatever— 
unless, perhaps, as he mentally dock- 
eted, a lesson in perfect manners 
loosely cloaking perfect apathy. 

“No, no, for neither bottle, friend, I 
beg of you. Terassa’s general guests 
are at liberty to pay, if they so elect, 
but never my special friends. Are we 
to see Juanita? Are you ready?” 

“Tt is not far?” asked the American. 

Padre Pedro stared at him for a mo- 
ment, and then laughed. 

“Yonder—twenty 
have my arm?” 

“Will you have mine?’ 

The prompt, but languorous response 
was as suave as had been his references 
to New York and Santa Monica, and 
as the ill-assorted pair strolled toward 
the stamping crowd before the plat- 
form, the padre swerved to a sudden 
new point of attack. 

“Your ren 
friend, has aro 
unusual for an 


paces. Will you 


’ 


1 


irkably 
ised my 
Ameri 
tongue. As you neglect our cities for 
Paris and our country for Italy, so you 
neglect our language for French and— 
well, German, if not Italian. The 
States have no need for Spanish, I sup- 
pose.” 
Mexico, a 
\meri- 


“Indeed, we border on 
Spanish country,” answered th 
can dryly. 
“Yes, yes, I was stupid!’’ exclaimed 
the padre. “I did not think of Mexico, 


for your accent is quite wonderfully 
| y 


Castilian. Naturally, you have learned 
our tongue in Mexico.” 

“On the contrary, I have never been 
in Mexico. I studied Spanish—and 
took a jolly lot of pains and time at it 
—for the only purpose that I have in 
living.” 

It was the first vital, the first spon- 
taneous thing that he had said, and the 
astonished priest seized the opportunity 
for a swift, daring throw. His instant 
of intense surprise had given him pause 
for thought and when he spoke, it was 
with disarming quiet: 

“And your purpose? 
polite, I hope?” 

The foreigner’s answer was exquisite 
in its politeness. 

“To enjoy myself. How could I pos- 
sibly enjoy myself in Spain if a woman 
told me she loved me and I thought she 
said she did not?” 

“Then you—you 
tongue before you 
stammered the padre. 

“No,” said the young man. “I knew 
only one wotd—Malaga. I was always 
fond of Malaga grapes, and therefore 
liked the word. It is why I went to 
Malaga.” 

The words gave little leeway for 
doubt as to his conscious ability to tell 
simply and civilly nothing; and as the 
baffled prelate sought for a new weapon 
of speech, a bright clatter of tinkling 
music and twinkling feet drowned the 
poultrylike chatter of the 
with a sigh he from his 
thoughts the very difficult guest sprawl- 
ing at his side on the hard bench, and 
gave himself instead, eyes, mind, and 
spirits, to his own people. 

To his affectionate senses, the small 
stage was quite like a big Spanish city 
theater done in little. Two great droop- 
ing flags, red and yellow, like Terassa 

Terassa sunsets, backed the 
and the performance was the 
glittering dance Ja jota, to a 
jacara, a country tune. 


My question is 


understood our 
ventured here?” 


audience, and 


dismissed 


wines, 
stage, 


done 
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The priestly heart sang—then sank. 

Well forward in the audience—in- 
deed, conspicuous among the thirty lit- 
tle boys at the very front—were several 
well-known town characters: Inés, the 
stingiest person in Terassa; and Ama- 
rillis, the timidest ; and Pépé, the darkly 
handsome, burliest vineyarder. 

Finding Inés and Amarillis out of 
place brought no rude shock to the 
padre. Had he come upon them at any 
given moment upside down, he would 
have been mortified, but not surprised. 
It was at sight of the big Pépé that the 
father’s heart had ceased to sing. 

Pépé was scarcely beyond his honey- 
moon. His lovely young wife was of 
the sensitive sort—as fragile as the deli- 
cate orchid star flower that was said to 
grow on the high crag 
across the chasm. She had not been so 
remote, for all her flowerlike shrinking, 
to the great, handsome vineyarder ; and 
as God, in His smiling on them, had 
forbidden her to come out to festival, 
might the big fellow not have stopped 
at home with her? That sad tale of 
city life in the newspaper! Were peas- 
ants no kindlier than the nobility ? 

The jota ended with a glittering 
crash; a concerted dousing of torch- 
lights by the importance-loving little 
boys drowned the stage in darkness; 
and between the soft folds of the 
drooping flags, lit by one great candle 


inaccessible 


tripo ls, ap 
Cs of 


shadowy- 


and her sputtering incense 
peared the rouge-and-olive fe 
cavernous-eyed, 
haired. Over the welcoming shout of 
her satellites near the stage, her light, 
pretty voice ting-a-linged into the ciga- 
rette song from “Gran Via,” her white 
fingers delicately pantomiming her en- 
joyment of an imaginary cigarrillo, 
with wafted shreds of the creamily 
curling incense. 


Juanita, 


By not one tone or motion could the 
padre think that anything on the city 
stage would be better done; and buoyed 
above thoughts of Pépé, in the return 


Mysterious 


of lights and the babel and laughter of 
the disbanding crowd, he sought the 
young American’s arm and a bolstering 
of his happy festival spirit: 

“Am I wrong in my admiration of 
our Juanita? She has been bold in 
private life sometimes, but I have al- 
tered that, or I would never have al- 
lowed her on the stage. Is she not very 
handsome and—well, dashing?” 

“T did not notice,” said the Ameri- 
can. 

The padre’s arm stopped him short 
in their progress toward the fonda, and 
the priestly eyes stared at him with all 
subtlety wiped from them by almost 
childlike wonder. 

“That face—with such sweetness of 
heart below its seeming beauty of the 
devil—you did not notice it?” 

“T did not happen to be looking when 
it appeared,” said the American wear- 
ily, “and when I heard the voice, I de- 
cided not to. I did not wish to leave 
you, but neither did I care to watch. It 
could not have been interesting. The 
voice was enough.” 

“But,” stammered the padre, “you 
might miss wonders in life, you might 
float needlessly into its worst troubles, 
drifting through it in that fashion!” 

“T am tired of theatricals,” said the 
American. 

“It—it suggests you, in a way,” said 
the padre, “for it is an extraordinarily 
old young face, just as you with full 

l for the -peasant comparison, 


apologies 
| g 


dear young friend—are an 
nary old-young soul. It—it was good 
of you, in the dull circumstances, to 
stop with me through the perform- 
ance.” 

“Tt was good of you to take me. 
Thanks, a lot. Good night,” said the 
American and, with a Spanish bow in- 
stead of an American handshake, he 
turned toward the fonda. 

“To-night,” said the padre mentally 
as he walked with furrowed brow and 
compressed lips across the square, “I 


extraordi- 
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will pray for you, my friend. And to- 
morrow,” he added, as he turned down 
the prettily torchlit Chasm Road to- 
ward his little house by the dim church, 
“T will you ‘my friend,’ my 
friend.” 


make 


CHAPTER III. 

Gorgeous as was Terassa in robes of 
sundown, exotically beautiful as she 
might be by night, the little town 
perched high on her peaked hill was 
still lovelier in the morning, and it was 
at an étude by the first and last of all 
Masters that the weary green American 
eyes gazed over an ignored breakfast. 

Apparently he found nothing espe- 
cially pleasing in it, for he picked up 
a newspaper and began to read, lan- 
guidly at first, then with growing ab- 
sorption. 

“T am glad,” said a voice behind him, 
“that you have found something in the 
world interesting, friend.” 

The newspaper dropped to the floor, 
and the young American’s face flushed. 
He struggled to his feet as awkwardly 
as was possible for so graceful a body, 
and lifted a chair for the gravely smil- 
ing father. 

“Thank you, my son,” said the padre. 
“You have breakfasted? I have, 
thanks, yes. But I will again.” And 
as the American clapped his hands for 
the waiter, he went on swiftly, with the 
familiarity of speech that his night’s 
sleep had decided him upon: “I am 
glad, by the way, have become 
so quickly yitimate, for the liking of a 
foreigner always flatters my vanity. 
But, more important, it allows me open 
talk of your fatal illness. For it is 
mortal—is it not?—or you would not 
be so sunk in apathy. Is coffee good 
for you or the reverse? Some invalids 
do the worst things possible, with a sort 
of desperate fatalism.” 

The American, as he arranged their 
cups with undue elaboration, glanced 
at him several times with narrow-lidded 


that we 


suspicion, and the padre smiled de- 
lightedly within. 

“Well, well, you will confide it to me 
presently, and meanwhile be lenient 
with my optimism, for my profession 
is to be assertive in religious ideas, and, 
I assure you, no matter what quagmire 
God has put you into, just so surely 
He can pull you out again—if you do 
not hang back. What would you like 
to talk about? You have got to talk, 
for I am the guest this morning. What 
was it you found interesting in the 
newspaper ?”’ 

With a barely perceptible sigh of 
resignation, the young man met his eyes 
and his conversational tone. 

“Your famous 
Cloe.” 

“Mine?” cried the padre. “Spare my 
feelings, friend! God’s and the devil’s, 
rather—His to begin with and the 
devil’s now! Let us pray God, God’s 
to end with!” 

At the iron of his gentle volce and 
the picturesque horror of his uplifted 
hands, the American laughed. 

“Come,” said the padre, “I am sorry 
that the first gayety I have seen in you 
should spring from such a subject. 1 
seldom read the paper, and when I do, 
I skip the murders and the actresses. 
But it is difficult 
skip this woman. I suppose, this morn 


singer, La Bella 


for even a priest to 


and the 


ing, she has got the sapphir« 


marques, the plague! 


“Tt is last evening’s pape smiled 
the American, “and it has double that 
news. Night last the lady 
caused a furor—jumped naked out of 
her veils and jewelry, so to speak, and 
showed the public what she was herself 
—a great, great artist, with a terrible, 
terrible power. Huge, huge 
born in Spain! Then, next morning, 
she humorously sailed for Manila, with 


before 


genius 


both her jewelry and her nobility.” 
The padre sat staring at the young 


man speechless for so long that another 
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laugh broke from the handsome, smil- 
ing lips. 

“You are so far, padre, from a fool 
that you have ridiculed me _ without 
leaving me a rag to wave in reply. But 
are you so far also from a wise man 
that you are stupefied at an episode of 
your own nation’s underworld?” 

“My young friend,” said the padre— 
and with the ending of his silence ended 
his gentle quality of friendly banter— 
“the ‘underworld,’ in my judgment as 
a wise or a foolish man, is not the cel- 
lar of any particular nation, What you 
have said has horrified me—yes. But 
as you in turn have had a share at 
ridicule, I will be serious and explicit 
with you. My dear young man, I am 
horrified at you!” 

His words were than serious 
—they were passionate. It was the 
American’s turn now to sit silent, un- 
moving, gazing. 

“Tf I have trifled with you,” con- 
tinued the padre, “it was because you 
wore an unfriendly armor, through 
which I hoped to break because I liked 
you. I have not yet learned that simple 
liking calls for an apology, so I will not 
apologize for that. And as for the 
rudeness I have just now proffered you, 
let me explain that women, in my esti- 
mation, are but earthly symbols of the 
pure Madonna, and when one of them 
falls, though the descent be that of 

it is a matter for tears, 
laughter, boy! And your voice, as 
you allowed it the first lightness I have 


1 


more 


ifer, to me it 
eard in it, telling of this pitiful Jeze- 
bel and her public shame, turned you, 
—and I say it without fear of your 
anger or care for your feelings— 
from the world-worn and money-coated 
youth I had thought you to a man as 
tiresome as you are tired!” 

Slowly, a flush had sped through the 
oung fellow’s cheeks, and the priest’s 
heart tightened with sudden doubt of 
his own wisdom, for the green eyes did 
not stir fram his face, and the smolder- 


ing color might have been one either of 
shame, anger, or innocence. 

“Tell—tell me I am wrong!” he 
stammered impulsively. “I heartily 
wish to understand you, and I am at a 
loss, for I have never before met an 
American of your kind. From you I 
discern that your nation has a class of 
patricians—not that I ever doubted it, 
but you have proved it to me—who are 
as satisfied as royalty to stop at home 
and evolve contentedly in their own 
surroundings, and you, their chance 
traveler, wander here and startle me 
out of my manners with your own. 
You represent an ancient patrician fam- 
ily ‘ 

“You know nothing whatever of my 
family,” said the American quietly, 
“but as you seem to insist upon know- 
ing, I have none—none whatever.” 

“You may be quite alone in the 
world,” exclaimed the padre, “but I am 
right—your very rejoinder shows me 
that I am quite right! A simple coun- 
try priest has been impertinent to you 
—that is your attitude—and because I 
have called your worldly views in ques- 
tion * 

“T fail to understand,” interrupted 
the American wearily. “You particu- 
larly asked me to talk of what had in- 
terested me.” 

“T confess it, and I confess that your 
interest disgusted me when you dis- 
closed it. Of all the scores of guests 
at our festival, you had most aroused 
my interest, through some feeling as 
intangible as a woman’s intuition; and 
in straining for your friendship, I am 
driven to open disapproval of you and 
held from inner dislike of you only by 
my desire to help you, by my sympathy 
for I do not know quite what.” 

“T am said the boy, and 
glanced past him across the square at 
the bright vista of highway and _ hill- 


sorry,” 


side. 
His voice had a note of real feeling 
that brought swiftly uppermost in the 
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troubled father’s mind the incongruous 
boyish innocence which had seemed, in 
odd, fleeting moments, to sift through 
to the surface of the strange foreigner’s 
sophistication. 

“And so am I!” he cried, and he laid 
a big, affectionate hand on the boy’s 
knee. “I believe those words of yours, 
and I mean heartily my repetition of 
them. You will forgive me?” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” smiled 
the puzzled American. 

“You are a sick youth,” declared the 
padre, “in either heart or mind, if not 
in body. We will revert to women, and 
henceforth, till you are well, I will not 
complain at a sick man’s words or tone. 
I believe, if you would fall in love with 
one—a prescription for others that we 
priests are given to—you would never 
look and sound as you did just now, no, 
not if you spoke of the Borgia, Sap- 
phira, Delilah! I believe that, with that 
American body of yours, you would 
rival our famous Pépé in our vineyards, 
and with your American spirit, you 
would welcome the friendship of a pro- 
vincial priest with as keen an interest 
in your eyes as they had for the printed 
scandal of your Cloe.” 

“My Cloe?” laughed the Américan, 
and the priest laughed with him. 

“She has been the means to one good 
end,” he said, “for we seenr friends at 
last, as we might never have been but 
for the unhappy subject. Where will 
it end, I wonder? And for a semi- 
you wear a 


+1, 
though 


change of subject, I see 
great sapphire on your finger, 
you turn it inwards—a rare old jewel, 
I think, with a crest intaglio. Shall we 
not be glad, my son, that Cloe is pointed 
for the Suez Canal?” 

“But,” smiled the youth, “are not all 
women fairly alike, father, after all, 
and are there not still women left in 
Spain ?” 

“There is one left,” rippled a 


“And one 


so wicked that she has listened to all 


light 


laughing voice beside them. 


your conversation! Mi Dios, on so 
glorious a day should not a good priest 
and a fine gentleman talk of something 
glorious, not vainglorious ?”’ 

Both the good priest and the fine 
gentleman started as violently as if they 
had been thieves unpacking jewelry, 
and sat gazing at the calm intruder so 
fully at a loss for words that she con- 
tinued blithely with her own, her eyes, 
like her voice, sparkling with undis- 
guised enjoyment of their confusion. 

“As you would not turn around and 
look at me, no matter how I coughed 
or dropped my fan, being of the gentle 
sex and of timid feelings, when you got 
back to Cloe on such friendly terms, I 
had no alternative but to interrupt, not 
knowing what dreadful topic might 
come next. Cloe indeed! Cloe of the 
hectic city, with such a sun out upon 
such a town as this! Conversation 
would be as well rid of her as lucky 
Spain! God helping all nations, that is 
a shocking creature, as covered with 
loot as the queen bee that stung Por- 
tugal !” 

The priest and the young gentleman 
had risen, and as they gazed, still in 
helpless silence, at the’ girlish exquisite- 
ness before them, while she glanced 
with merry, beautiful eyes from one to 
the other, she added: 
two with astonishment, 


“Or as you 


Let me make amends by asking you to 
f a second for 
rican guest in Spain, and a 


there, | 
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breakfast—a first for me, 


the Am« 
third for 
have listened from the very start! 

Her little hands clapped imperiously 
for the waiter, then waved toward two 
chairs, as she seated herself comfort- 
ably in the one in which the American 
had been sitting. 

“We will teach him, padre, something 
of Spanish democracy, will we not? 
But if my speech has been rapid and 
father, my deference is truly 


you, father. See 


careless, 
on the way. Permit me, in one word, 


] 


to introduce and explain myself!” 
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She swiftly stood again before them, 
and with a little Castilian curtsy of 
clicked fan and widened skirt, made 
obeisance to the big prelate, her voice 
as gay as the piquant sidewise toss of 
her head: 

“IT am a bolero!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The word brought an inspiration to 
the padre. 

“In Terassa’s name, I welcome you, 
amiga! I could not refuse a third 
breakfast, or a thirtieth, from so charm- 
ing a hostess, and I believe I can speak 
with safety for my friend!” 

Seeing the American’s green eyes still 
helplessly fastened on the girl’s sunny 
loveliness, he turned to his rescue. 

“Your Spanish, amigo, as our pretty 
cavesdropper must have noted, is ex- 
traordinarily accurate for a foreigner’s, 
but I can see ‘bolero’ had a pitfall for 
you. The lady who so kindly entertains 
us may be, indeed, a dancer—for even 
as she stands still, her eyes dance for 
her—but the word means, as well, a 
‘runaway child,’ and I judge her, thus 
early, a personage on a mischievous 
holiday. But during our breakfast, at 
least, an intentional mystery?” and he 
turned to her. 

“Just so,” said the runaway, daintily 
their think I may 
ll myself, yes, a personage on a holi 

And what a town holiday ! 


adorable. father, and 


wine. “I 


pouring 


lor a 
ona 


‘ale, too, just as Terassa is ona 


one. Of course you would look 
twice your natural size to me, I am so 
very small. Yet even to me the town 
is exquisitely little.” She swept all that 
could be seen of it with her big black 
eyes. “Colors, lines, textures, with 
God’s batter bowl of sunshine spilling 
all over it—yes, just the right scale, be- 
tween toy and reality!” 

The wine had lent a welcome ease to 
the priest and the foreigner, and they 
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ventured to rest in her chatter and sum 
up the details of her. Her great, black- 
seeming eyes betrayed their brown com- 
position only when the sun struck into 
them; then they flashed with gold and 
shimmered like the wine in her glass 
with a strange, clear red color. She 
wore no hat, having stepped out of the 
fonda with the village intimacy of a 
peasant. There was a hint of the peas- 
ant, too, in her short, simple frock, but 
the hint was rich in every sense, con- 
sorting in its costliness with her breeze- 
like freedom of word and _ behavior, 
which the padre was satisfied would 
never have sat thus prettily—or, for 
that matter, at all—upon any Spanish 
woman save one of caste. She was in 
silken and unbroken white from throat 
to ankles. Circling the fine lace around 
her throat was a light chain from which 
depended a filigree trinket of Roman 
gold, holding a stone of a dull yellow 
brown; an inexpensive little ornament 
that again suggested the peasant. 
“Yes,” she continued, ‘‘yes, you are 
adorable, father, just as your entire 
product here, from wines to houses, is 
adorable—except the visitors. Of 
which, of course, I admit that I am one. 
But I, just now, should seem compara- 
tively adorable, for your friend here, 
with his truly noble figure, is the very 
height of all the visitors—he is cer- 
tainly not adorable at ail. He might be 
if he would but pitch in and be a coal- 
I have alw longed to love a 


] ] . 
But I did not 1 


heaver. 
coalheaver. 
fall in love, 
from him, thank God, for he is a dread- 
ful type of lazy person! 

“You see, I know much more about 
both of you than either of you knows 
of me, for I am a mind reader as well 
as a bolero.and—an eavesdropper. I 
will prove it, once you have back the 
breath I see I have you of. 
And remember, if I talk like a magpie, 
am of no more 
However, 


un away to 


and I am heavenly safe 


robbed 


it stands to reason | 


consequence than a magpie. 
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I have second sight. For instance, you 
have both of you been staring at my 
trinket and trying to fit my caste to it. 
I admit its dullness—brown-gold on a 
white dress—but my fan, if you will 
but notice, is brown, too, and post- 
scripts on a woman should match each 
other. 

“T have never so pitied any one, by 
the way, as this American, who, for all 
his really perfect Castilian, cannot tell 
to save him whether I am a Spanish 
lady of quality or a gypsy who has 
murdered somebody and is spending 
the money. Be at rest, poor man, I will 
never murder you, for I should abhor 
prison, and in Spain one is put there 
for the least of crimes. Though I will 
break your heart if possible. 

“About my bangle, neither one of 
you would ever guess me from it. The 
truth is I wore it because, just as its 
color suits my fan, its notion suits the 
town, which some of your admiring 
visitors, padre, are calling ‘the Bangle 
of the Pyrenees.’ I should like to steal 
the title, for my own name fits it.” 

“And might one ask,” said Padre 
Pedro, successfully thrusting a word at 
last through her swift and erratic flow 
of speech, “what that name is, my 
friend? Or must it be a part of your 
mystery? Indeed, this brings surpris- 
ingly to my mind that as yet I do not 
name of my friend your 
with flavoring the 
ire his would follow \re 


know the 
and 


wine, | am s 


gue Sst, VOU! 


we to know it?” 
“Joya,” she said prot 
brilliant little word its Spanish pronun- 
ciation, “Hoya.” “I chose it for my- 
self, so you will be quite certain, now, 
I am the gypsy. And you will be more 
certain still when I tell you that the one 
my parents gave me was the prettiest 


iptly, giving the 


name in Spanish, Esmeralda. but for 
holiday, among village 
and for 


beauty, 


my runaway 
folk 
whom Esmeralda, ; 
would be a mouthful, I have adopted 


diminutives 
for all its 


who love 


‘Joya.”” Again she pronounced the 
word in pure Spanish, and the listening 
young foreigner for the first time real- 
ized the full savor of its meaning, 
“jewel.” “But,” she added, “I like to 
pronounce it in a foreign way, to grat- 
ify myself—thus: Joya.” 

And as the simple English pronuncia- 
tion fell upon the American’s ear, the 
little brilliant word seemed more little, 
more brilliant, more glittering than be- 
fore; as little and shimmering—as joy- 
ous, added his thought—as she was her- 
self. 

“You see,” she chirped on cheerfully, 
“T read a French book once—a great 
one, I am sure, or I would never have 
been at such pains to undertake it, but 
as dreary as possible to my Spanish 
thoughts, because I am volatile and in- 
dolent, I suppose. But one thing in it 
stood out forevermore in my memory, 
like the coal of fire with the picture in 
it that you saw some uneventful, trivial 
night in childhood. It was in the very 
opening chapter, in which a fragile 
young madre chooses—poor dear !—to 
name her little son after the American 
—or was it the Englishman ?—who was 
its papa—or was it not its papa? You 
see, I never did read the very last chap- 
ter. This gentleman—or was he not a 
gentleman ?—was named J-a-c-k, which 
is simple enough and not so painfully 
unlike the French, but was so very ar- 
resting on the printed page, with its 


orotesque 


ut this Am 

tleman, here, would know how to per- 
tection, I am sure. Would you not?” 
The American was leaning forwatd 
over the table, his lips, customarily so 
set, unconsciously parted, his hand as 


» it R 


ican gen- 


unconsciously gripping the padre’s arm, 
his apathy evaporated as if by the fire 
that had lit the hue of his clear eyes to 
a green as deep and brilliant as the em- 
eralds she had been christened for. He 


caught his breath a little at her first 
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direct speech to him and let a percep- 
tible pause follow her question before 
he replied, in his very-proficient Span- 
ish: 

“T do know how to pronounce it— 
and, for a most excellent reason. It 
happens to be my name—Jack.” 

Joya clapped her hands with such 
delight that the waiter came running 
for an order, and stopped in confusion 
at the scene before him, for his padre 
was with equal enjoyment clapping the 
foreign aristocrat’s shoulder. 

“A happy coincidence—a morning 
of more than newspaper interest— 
Djack?” 

It was the irresponsible little lady 
of holiday who came to the waiter’s 
rescue, 

“Buy a small bottle for yourself, 
hombre. I am a bolero, but I am nota 
drunkard, and the American gentleman 
is too delicate!’ She turned again to- 
ward the delicate American. “I con- 
fess I did not dream your name was 
Jack, yet I will go on proving I have 
second sight. You, padre, are Padre 
Pedro, the most beneficent priest this 
side Saint Peter. You parent thirty 
little orphan—or near-orphan—boys, 
who earn but a tithe of their keep by 
growing poppies. You love your peo- 
ple as a man loves his wife, and tend 
their troubles as a wife tends her hus- 
You welcome and 
your stamp upon them, and you 
habit, scarce 


band’s. 
leave 


1 
nave a 


strangers 
whimsical known 
to yourself, of choosing some special 
one at festival time to engrave a moral 
monument upon, as an old artisan 
would carve a gem. This year you are 
foolishly interested in this dreary 
American, and, finding the jewel harder 
than ordinary, you decide that it must 
be a diamond, and drive on.” 

The padre gasped as she sat back 
laughing at him. 

“Mi Dios, how. do you do this?” he 
demanded. ‘The ‘mind 
serves the purpose of banter, but this 


term reader’ 
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seriously dazzles my poor head! In 
all earnest, what—what are you?” 

“No, no, what am J?” cried Jack. 
“He has had his turn in full! While 
you are at your work of magic, what 
am /?” 

She swept her dancing eyes from the 
priest to the wondering American and. 
dared him coolly with a calm glance 
and brief words:, 

“You? You, my poor friend, are a 
man |” 

CHAPTER V. 

So deep and swift, so youthfully 
poignant, was the crimson that flushed 
the young man’s face from neck to 
forehead that, in an impulse of sheer 
pity, the priest leaped to his cause, a 
hand on his arm and quick words for 
his tormentress. 

“T asked you a question, and I refuse 
to let you off. I have asked, ‘What 
are you?’ but I will not again. It is 
your secret. Haw do you do this, 
rather? What is your power?” 

She laughed. 

“Have you forgotten that I am an 
eavesdropper, by my own confession?” 

“But your knowledge of Terassa! 
Jack and I have scarcely mentioned my 
town this morning!” 

“T was in Terassa last night,” she 
replied. 
cried the padre. “I 
having heard us 
the magpie that 
: say. This morning, with visitors 
abed and the vestibulo deserted save 
for us two, I can imagine you mischiev- 
ously listening by the window. But last 
night the whole place was alive with 
people, and no one was more than mo- 
mentarily near us—save only one patri- 
cian lady, I judged from Paris, who sat 
stoical yonder under a dreadful hat, as 
bored as Jack with everything in town.” 

“Yes, yes!” exclaimed Joya eagerly. 
“A disagreeable, repellent person—was 


ut even so!” 
credit your 


nless you are 
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she not?—with a hard, mean counte- 
nance under that shocking hat!” 

“She was!” said the padre. 

“T did not see her sitting there,” said 
Joya, “but I saw that hat before I put 
it on.” . 

“My God!” cried the padre, clapping 
his hand to his brow; and he sat staring 
from Joya to Jack as Jack from him to 
Joya, who looked happier than she had 
at any time since they had known her. 

“She was in a villainous mood last 
night, that hard-faced woman with the 
Parisian feather, and with excellent 
reason, having come to the country for 
a holiday and having straightway en- 
countered a face with as bored a sneer 
at life as hers.” And she gazed briefly 
at the gazing Jack with languid eyes. 
“However, the boulevardiére, within 
five minutes, fell in love—with a priest, 
the wretch !—and even at cost of taking 
on the other, gathered in her church- 
man in the morning.” 

“So I am a part of the bargain!” 
cried Jack swiftly. He was leaning 
again across the table toward her, and 
his words caught’ the magpie at last 
without a rejoinder. His handsome 
face was flushed with the eagerness that 
rang sharply in his voice. “So I can 
demand my turn! You began it, and 
with an accusation! Prove it! If I 
am to believe myself a fool, a ‘man’ 
with a 

“Men are not always fools,” she in 


” 


contemptuous underscore— 


terrupted calmly, “but they are always 


—men!”’ And again her voice was as 
full of contempt as if the green eyes 
into which she gazed defiantly were 
those of a snake. 

“If,” he repeated, gazing as steadily 
and defiantly back at her, “I am to be- 
lieve myself as contemptible as that, I 
insist that you read me aloud as you 
read our padre! Am I the greatest sin- 
ner this side Saint Pet 

“Padre,” she cried, “if only to punish 


him for his disrespect to two saints, 


you and your namesake, shall we pass 
on him?” 

“You shall!” cried Jack 
torily.” “I speak for him! 
with my list of deficiencies! 
me!” 

“Very well,’ said Joya promptly. 
“This morning, this is precisely what 
you are: You are a deliberate wan- 
derer over the face of the earth, seek- 
ing new sensations, of which none sat- 
isfies you as you try them. You are 
extremely rich. You are extremely 
handsome—almost, in fact, as hand- 
some as you think. You are highly 
educated, which means, in such a case 
as yours, not fundamentally taught in 
anything. And you are pitiably in love 
with me, and I am glad of it, for you 
are a person that has been horrid to 
women all his life, and now they are 
repaid—for between us, my friend, 
there is a great gulf fixed.” 

“Joya;” said Padre Pedro abruptly, 
reaching his big right hand across the 
table, “at your hands, and his, I am liv- 
ing through the oddest morning of my 
life! What will the end of this ac- 
quaintance be? I am quick to love, 
Joya, but I confess I love him more 
than you. Say what you are, as his 
manners did for him, and I will be 
bound to love you equally. What are 
you, Joya?” 


“A villainess!” 


peremp- 
So begin 
Read 


she cried, her eyes 
ing, her laugh hike the bravado of 

‘ inno ently wicked child. “And the 
end is not yet! Indeed—who can tell? 
I may make it a tragic one—not for 
you, padre, for a priest is tragedy 
enough at best, but for your—man!” 
“T am not afraid,” said Jack stoutly, 
“either of tragedy or of opinions that I 
choose to alter 
subscribe to all 


can alter, whether I 
them or not. And J] 
you read out to me, cheerfully, except” 
—and there was defiance in his words 
—‘that great gulf fixed between us!” 
“Disprove it, then!” she flashed. 
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“T will,” he cried, “by any means you 
choose !” 

“There!” She turned to the priest 
with a little triumphant laugh. “The 
cure has begun already. Will you carry 
out the first task I put to you, my 
friend?” 

“T will!” he said. 

“Before night,” said Joya, looking 
him straight in the eyes, “climb that 
highest peak on the other side of the 
chasm, there, and bring me the white 
orchid, the magical star flower, that 
Terassa tells me blooms there—on that 
peak, at the top, and only there!” 

Silently, intently, he gazed into her 
dark eyes. 

“You are joking,” gasped Padre Pe- 
dro, “or else you do not know what 
you talk about! That flower is a fable, 
and no one has ever proven or dis- 
proven it, for the climb is impossible. 
It has wrecked one man, rib for rib, 
and damaged others till I have forbid- 
den it. Pépé himself, our most stal- 
wart vineyarder, failed at it. He at- 
tempted it for Anita, when he was 
wooing her, and it is lucky they were 
ever married. Alas, I could almost 
wish Pépé would strive thus for her 
now !” 

The little bolero shrugged her shoul- 
ders, looking up with raised brows at 
the protesting’ father and the silent 
American. 

“T want,” continued the 
“a more rational acquaintance 


padre ear- 
I estly, 
with you both, by whom I feel I am 
well understood, while I in regard to 
you—and you more especially, my 
dainty friend—find myself quite in the 
dark. Had you some mysterious pur- 
pose, Joya, in coming to Terassa?” 
‘‘No—but God had in sending me!” 
she flashed. “Or else the devi! had. I 
am not certain which to thank.” But 
at the bewilderment in the priest’s blue 
eyes, she let a small white hand flutter 
to his black sleeve and her voice came 
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with a little caress in it. “Purpose? I 
believe that, since my first inhalation of 
Terassa, purpose has followed purpose 
into my plain holiday one. First of all, 
perhaps, the curing of this invalid. 
After, if you would let me, the healing 
of Terassa, if she chance to have any 
bruises I could bind.” 

“Joya,” said the padre, “in that 
actual moment when you accosted us, I 
was praying God to send into the 
knowledge of this my cynical friend a 
woman opposite, quite opposite, to all 
he knew, or thought he knew ; a woman 
opposite, to put it briefly, to—this Cloe. 
And then you appeared, and the very 
woman I was picturing in my thoughts 
stood before me. Cure him, and 
should any bruise come to Terassa, I 
will trust you with my dearest in life 
—my town.” 

“You do well to trust me with your 
town,” she laughed, “but are you right 
to trust me with your friend?” The 
glittering bolero gayety sparkled again 
in her eyes and voice. ‘For after all, 
padre, we women are all of us devils 
underneath. His last words, before the 
Almighty interrupted you with my 
voice, were, ‘They are all alike.’ When 
we bother to say that things are all 
alike, we mean alike in the disagreeable, 
always. I shall cure him, padre, but 
as I swore before, I shall break his 
heart in doing it if I can. Remember, 
before the three of us are committed, I 
have 


” 


are 
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confessed to you what all women 


“Voices and devils?” said a voice 
near by. “Your subjects fit my news!” 

It was old Rosa, at once the padre’s 
dearest friend and sorest trial. Click- 
ing wide and wafting wider a silver 
fan, so that her rich black mantilla 
fluttered down the stiff lines of her 
pink muslin dress, she stood on the 
fonda steps, tall and grim. 

“Will you consort with strangers, 
padre, while the royalty they joke of 
stalks among us? For let me tell you, 
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as you banter of voices, it is the devil’s 
this time, if I am its mouthpiece!” 

The young man and woman stood 
motionless, too shocked at her fierce 
bitterness to resent its scorn of them. 
The priest was white and trembling. 

“Rosa, Rosa, do not waste time! 
What is it?” 

“You may well tremble,” cried Rosa, 
brusque to rudeness in the hot emo- 
tion gripping her, “for I, with all my 
directness, am having to hunt words to 
put it into. With all the badness we 
have dealt with here, has cruelty from 
husband to wife ever been known in 
Terassa? It is known now, I tell you, 
though it is not ten minutes old as yet. 
A Terassan man has struck a Terassan 
woman !” 

“No, Rosa, no!” gasped the padre. 
“Where is he? Who is he?” 

“A big Terassan with a little wife!” 
flared Rosa. “A bridegroom, mind you 
—and one not quite a'father yet! God, 
may the mark revert upon himself and 
not upon his child! Well, have I told 
you?” 

“Pépé? Alas, our Father!” cried 
the padre. “Do you know this, Rosa?” 

“Jacinta told me. She has been with 
Anita. And so have I, but she will not 
look at us. He”—and a little noise 
like a sob came from her as she sought 
quiet for the words she had to say— 
“he struck her in the breast.” 

“Ah, ah, men!” cried Joya, and her 
voice, in its almost unconscious cry, 
leaped so far past Rosa’s with its rag 
ing contempt that the priest’s eyes 
turned to her involuntarily, and the old 
woman’s, and the boy’s, into whose 
green depths flashed a light almost of 
horror that she had ever hurled the 
same word at him. 

She was standing with her tense look 
fastened on Rosa’s face, one arm up- 
raised, its hand poised like a white bird 
among the delicately colored ribbons 
that drooped from ceiling to pillar, and 
with her brief, sharp syllables, the lit- 
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tle fingers clenched and dropped. Then 
they opened again and reached to 
Rosa’s shoulder. 

“Where is this woman?” 

“Granting it your business, in her 
house in the alley yonder.” 

“Padre,” cried Joya, “may I go to 
her?” 

“I must go to her myself!” cried 
Padre Pedro. “God, God, our Pépé, 
whose giant frame and its noble 
strength we were so proud of in the 
vineyards! Rosa, shall this lady come 
with you and me?” 

The father’s cheeks were glistening. 
He made no endeavor to check his 
ready tears, and as she answered him, 
there was a new, queer brightness in 
her own angry eyes. 

“Just now there is no use in any of 
us going. Anita sobs and will not lift 
her head.” 

“T will seek Pépé first, then,” said the 
padre quietly. 

“Not Pépé, either—now,” said Rosa, 
her words grimmer than would have 
been thought possible even to her voice. 
“T have done for you there what you 
would never have done for yourself. I 
chanced on the skulk, and let me tell 
you there are some wide, wet scratches 
down one of his cheeks and some wider 
and wetter ones up the other!” 

“Rosa!” cried the padre. 

But Joya’s hand went again, with a 


tight grip, to the old woman’s shoulder. 


1 Al 


“Tl thank you for that! \h, padre, 


remember your promise to me! l'e- 


rassa has been bruised—and in what a 
g who shrinks from her 
own in what she thinks her shame, 
would lift her head to a _ stranger. 
Such are women.” 

‘She may be right,” said Rosa. “Let 
her go,” and she turned to Joya. “I do 
not know you, and I do not think I like 


spot! This girl, 


you, but I think you are right in this.’ 
“Tam going!” cried Joya. “The alley 
—it is there—no, just yonder ?” 


“Straight before you, at the very 
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end,” said Rosa; and, hurling her fan 
behind her, a swift kiss fluttering in its 
folds to the old woman’s feet, Joya 
darted down the vestibulo steps. 

But with one leap, Jack was on the 
green before her. 

“T am going with you!” 

“God go with both of you!” cried 
the wretched padre. “Oh, Rosa, what 
has come to Terassa? Take my hand! 
Pray with me!” 

The girl and the impetuous boy be- 
side her were nearly at the entrance to 
the little alley. 

“T did not say that you might come 
with me.” 

“You do not forbid me?” 

“Do you climb that crag for the star 
flower to-day ‘a 

“Do you dine with me to-nig 

“Tf her big husband comes in on us, 
will you knock him down?” 


it?” 


“Or he me!” 

“Then you may come with me as far 
as the door.” 

They had turned into the cobbled 
alley, and a sharp gasp of surprise 
broke from the American. 

“That 
have lain there in that vestibulo, con- 
tent with what grew up before your 
sight, and I, though I have not lived 
1 eal 


here one whole day as yet 


is because,” said Joya, “you 


at orwayv leadi1 


peninsula. 
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tere chasm, its towering wall like a 
rampart of lost ages against the hard 
cobalt sky. One human figure stood 
beyond the fountain, as sunlit and ar- 
resting as the brilliant flowers that 
ledged the small windows all about with 
red and white and violet and orange. It 
was a woman, her yellow hands clasped 
before her on a staff, her person cov- 
ered with a rich mantle of Manila, 
whose deep, shimmering hues showed 
her to be tremulous a little, not as with 
palsy, but as with sheer weight of years, 
her whole presence suggesting a mist in 
the heart of hot sunlight—one so ven- 
erable that, even in their haste, the 
American took off his hat and Joya 
curtsied. 

“It is Jacinta,” the girl whispered, 
“Terassa’s prophetess. Ah, so old and 
lovely that she might well have Apollo’s 
mark upon her, instead of the good 
modern God’s!” 

The ancient woman seemed to sense 
their errand as the blind read or the 
deaf hear. She lifted a shaking hand 
from the staff and pointed, and then, 
with a difficult curtsy, swerved her 
quivering, bent figure about and quit 
square for the her 
In doing so, she made a slow, 


the shadows of 
house. 
rickety sign of the cross. 

The two had almost reached the di- 
minutive green house in the 
f foot- 


1 
ound became au- 


plaster 
and as their 


sob of a 


the flow- 

, to draw herself up 
1en she turned to him 
luminous, a 


have lain 
that 
you 


would 
world in vesti- 
Day, whose 
gentlest priest to 


its 


Spain s 


mere intonation of 


by the 
laughter at women, look at a woman 
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who hides her face because she does 
not want to look at you—at any man!” 

With a little commanding gesture of 
her head, she beckoned him to her place 
at the window and quickly and quietly 
stepped through the doorway. 


CHAPTER VI. 


From the window opposite the one 
through which the foreigner gazed, a 
golden shaft streamed into the sorrow- 
ful room; and to the patch of bright 
blue sky that interrupted the wall like 
a hard picture hung there, this radiant 
light added varioug crude decorations 
—the portraits of two royalties, the 
Queen of Heaven and the queen of 
Spain; a man’s scarlet cingulo, with an 
extra gayety in the fierce green dye of 
its long fringes, hanging at the head 
of the bed, indolently graceful; and a 
long, shining rosary of glass beads 
draped upon one of the lower posts of 
carved sycamore wood at the foot. 

But the figure that lay stretched, 
wretched and convulsive, on the floor, 
head upon arms, black hair confused 
and massed upon one shoulder, seemed 
to enrich the whole gaudy little place 
with a suffusing color of gray as som- 
ber as the deep door shadow past which 
Joya had stepped from the sunlight. 

“Friend,” she said, and there was a 
loving intonation in her voice that held 
all the beauty of the hard colors in the 
of the pre- 


room with all the softness 


vailing gray, “friend, I have come to 
end your trouble.” 

At the delicately assertive words, the 
prostrate woman violently clutched the 
bed, dragged herself about, and sat 
shaking and staring up at the unfamil- 
iar face. Her tormented eyes seemed 
to shine with equal parts of sorrow and 
of terror; her wet cheeks quivered in 
the sunshine. 

“You—are welcome to my house, sefi 
—ora—ita,” and with instinctive dig- 
nity, she drew herself slowly to her 


feet, her hands lifting as instinctively 
to her hair. 

A comb clattered to the floor. 

“Stop! Do not stoop!” And Joya 
swiftly handed her the comb. “I ama 
stranger. Then will you not speak to 
me frankly of your trouble?” 

The peasant girl had striven to smile 
and stand her ground, but the question 
brought a gasp from her: 

“How much do you know 

“Your husband struck you, and you 
shrink from your friends.” 

“Oh!” 

Anita covered her face with her 
hands. The short syllable had been 
sharp with agony. 

“Sit with me, dear,” said Joya, and 
she drew her down on the edge of the 
bed. “You had never quarreled be- 
fore?” . 

“Never. That is why I can scarcely 
believe it even yet. It was like light- 
ning. 

“You had plagued him?” 

“T had pleaded, only.” 

“What about?” 

The answer was swift with fright- 
ened passion: 

“T will never tell—not Jacinta—Rosa 
—the padre!” 

“When he returns, will you quarrel 
over it again?” 

“Never again. 
Anyway, it is useless.” 

“Milk has been spilled, so why weep, 
And Joya’s voice was al- 


“Was 
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He has forbidden me. 


my dear?” 
most gay in its persuasiveness. 
it in that jug?” 

The fragments of a China vase deso- 
lately littered a corner of the room, and 
the girl’s eyes, starry with tears, flamed 
with a desperate fire through their grief 
and swept helplessly to the corner. 

“Twill tell you—if you will not tell 
the padre.” 

At the pitiful little whisper, Joya im- 
pulsively kissed the girl’s quivering lips. 
Once, and again, and again, the frail 
voice broke in its small, sad recital. 
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“We were well-off. Quite, quite. He 
is strong in the vineyards. Yet, in the 
name of necessity for our child, he 
crept away and gambled in the city. 
Oh, the lottery! The cursed, cursed 
lottery !” 

Joya clasped her more tightly. 

“There is still plenty of money for 
big arms in the vineyards,” she com- 
forted, “and your real grief is that he 
struck you. Anita, he did not mean it! 
It was lightning to him, too. A plead- 
ing woman—and remember this—is 
sometimes more angering than an angry 
He is more sorrowful, terrified, 
He is aware 
he was not 


one, 
this moment than you. 
of his muscle now, but 
then.” 

Anita was staring at her with round, 
demanding eyes. 

“How do you know that?” 

“T know life.” 

“You seek to comfort me!” 

“Yes, but not with lies. You know 
in that heart of yours he did not mean 
it. Then why were you stretched on 
the floor as in your grave?” 

“The child—it will have a 
Oh, God, God!” 

“You do not know,” and Joya’s arms 
tightened into a more fiercely tender 
clasp of the young, shaking body. 
“Cannot God undo what a mere man 
When should the child be 


mark! 


has done? 
born?” 
\nita’s eyes sought the floor 


m nostrils to mouth de 


and the 


ned 
day 


thoughts must not be 


» born dead to 


wicked. 


cial our 
When should it be born?” 

**Next month—November.” 

A little cry of glad surprise broke 

- - 

from Joya. 

“God is with us, friend! 
shall have no mark of Pépé’s sin! Tell 


Your child 


me this: Have feared pain, 


Anita ?” 
The girl was searching her face with 


you 


mystified eyes. 
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“Never till to-day, when he—struck, 
Then—oh, a terrible fear!” 

“Put your head down against my 
breast a moment,” and Joya clasped the 
obediently lowered head tightly in her 
arms. 

Presently it stirred uneasily 
lifted, the pale face flushing. 

“Forgive me, senorita. You un- 
knowingly hurt my cheek. Indeed but 
you will think me a worse coward than 
I called myself.” 

In one of the pallid cheeks there was 
an angry little mark, and she lifted 
Joya’s bangle with an apologetic ghost 
of a laugh. 

“T hurt you on Anita. I 
wanted you to know what sometimes 
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and 


purpose, 


comes of pain.” 

From the shining trinket, as it lay 
drooping from Joya’s neck to her own 
fingers, the peasant girl gazed to Joya’s 
more shining eyes, and back again. 

“And have you a meaning, lady? 
What is it?” 

“God had a meaning. 
many meanings. It is a topaz. 
know the meaning of topacio?” 

Anita moved the stone softly in the 
sunlight and drew her breath now and 
again and again as it gave birth to a 
color and a color and a color. Angular 
light followed light, tint flashed after 
tint, in the heart of the bril- 
liant yellow brown. 

“T have seen ¢ pac i 


The stone has 
Do you 


stone’s 


»s, lady, but never 


. nor did | know they hada 
i is all 


; this 
1 is unlucky—that 
’ answered 
Joya. “If your child were born to-day, 
he would but have the opal’s many 
charms, instead of the topacio’s in No- 
vember.” 
“Ah, this is the gem for November ?” 
cried Anita. 
“Tt is not a gem. It is a jewel, dear. 
And that is my name, too.” 
“Joya Anita stared at her strange 
visitor with new marvel in her eyes, 
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and softly, wonderingly: repeated the 
name, “Joya! Joya!” as she turned the 
filigreed topaz about on her palm. 
“And its charms, its meanings? Oh, 
lady, tell me!” 

“It is a stone,” said Joya yutetly, 
“especially for married folk, for it 
talismans both fidelity and fruitfulness. 
It is said, too, that, held tight in a 
woman’s hand, it wipes away the an- 
guish of travail.” 

Anita rose slowly from the bed, her 
body trembling. 

“God did send you! Oh, lady, do 
you stay long in Terassa?” 

“As long as you would like to have 
me stay, I will stay.” 

“Oh, 
Anita. 


bless you, bless you!” cried 

“And the jewel— When 
Oh, lady—Lady Joya—you will 
lend me the topacio?” 

“No,” said Joya quietly, “I 
lend you the topacio.’ 

Swift misery followed swift joy in 
the young wife’s eyes. Her guest had 
risen, and the drooped shoulders of the 
humbled girl drooped lower still—in a 
curtsy. 

A little succession of flashing colors 
sped swiftly through the sunlight, the 
touch of quick hands brushed the bent 
cheeks and hair. 

“God sent me here to give, not to 


will not 


lend,” said Joya. 

Dazzled, the stood 
still, 
light. Then with a cry sh ing 
self at Joya and clung to her, sobbing. 
And Joya strongly, quietly held her, 
gently stroking her hair, gently speak- 
ing. 

“You will make Pépé understand the 
meaning of the jewel—that it wipes out 
his blow °” 

“Yes, yes!” Anita lifted her stream- 
ing face. “Who are you? What are 
you? But I am insolent! You are 
from God! And you will be its god- 
mother? Yes, yes, for you have al- 


vide-eyed girl 


1 1 
breathless 


ready named it—if a girl, Joya, if a 
boy, Topacio! Oh, I must tel Jacinta!” 

She rushed to the little doorway, but 
checked herself there with an aston- 
ished gasp and, turning her, frightened 
recoil into a new, deep curtsy, shrank 
back into the house. 

“Excuse me, sefor!” She sent her 
bright eyes swiftly over the American, 
and then with a confident question to 
Joya’s face. “Your caballero, lady? 
But will he permit you to give me the 
lovely jewel?” 

The rogue’s gayety of the bolero 
danced back to the eyes that Joya fixed 
on Jack’s flushing face. 

“Neither this joya nor that is in his 
keeping, Anita.” 

“But may you win your jewel, cabal- 
lero!” And Anita sped past him into 
the bright sunlight of the court, her 
hand crushing the precious .trinket to 
her breast. “Jacinta! Jacinta!” 

Joya stepped through the doorway 
after the rapturous peasant and stood 
before the American in the shimmering 
gold of the soft autumn day. His eyes 
full of wonder, he gazed down at her. 
Like her,” he cried, “I ask: Who 
are you? What are you?” 

But the sunlight was suddenly blotted 
between them and again an unasked 
voice—God’s or devil’s—spoke out of 


the air and sunshine of Terassa. 

“What have you two been saying to 

’ 2 ife 

The great, looming peasant’s was a 
noble figure, even a glorious, with its 
head—splendidly red and brown and 
heavily crowned with silken, curling 
black—far overtopping the tall Ameri- 
can’s, now drawn to its full height. But 
it was into Joya’s face that the fellow’s 
deep black eyes were gazing. 

“Look you here, hombre!” and Jack’s 
voice trembled like his tall, muscular 
stature as he shot the humiliating word 
forth with intentional contempt. “In 
speaking so, choose the one of us who 
is able to answer you, unless, you 
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woman striker, you wish me to pitch 
you, holiday or not, down into the vine- 
yards to go back to work!” 

With a fierce quiver that rushed from 
his shoulders down through his great 
body, Pépé turned, his fists clenched 
and lifted. But they dropped again, 
and so did Jack’s, for a scream that 
chilled them out of all thought of each 
other had come from Joya. 

[It was not very loud, yet so terrible 
in its queer, shrill, horribly lingering 
quaver that they turned and stood star- 
ing dazed at her as the weird sound 
swept into a peal of golden laughter, 

“Jack, I command you and Pépé to 
be friends! Pépé, the caballero said 
not one word to your wife, though she 
spoke to him politely, as she should. 
As for me, I said a great deal to her 
that she longs to tell you—and, indeed, 
as the whole of Terassa knows your 
story, I may as well tell you I have 
cured your blow, and Anita will for- 
give you when you ask her to. You 
will ask her, Pépé, will you not?” 

The giant stood gazing at her dumbly, 
his handsome face coated with a flush 
as poignant as any that had overswept 
Jack’s face since had drawn 
him into the maelstrom of his confus- 
ing new friends. 
were sounds 
footfalls 


Terassa 


him—a 
the tiny 


There behind 


little cry, across 


holding the 
in the sunlight, but she stopy 
for the 
woman in her had seen two jewels as 
glittering—in his Her 
sprang toward him. 
said Joya, her hand on 
But Anita’s voice halted 


almost forgetting it, turbulent 


eyes. arms 
“Come,” 

Jack’s arm. 

them. 
“Wait! Wait!” was pouring 


forth the tale of the topacio’s talisman- 


She 


ship to the big, wondering creature who 
was holding her high in his arms like a 
doll just undone from a bundle. “Pépé, 
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the wine we have by for. the christen- 
ing!” 
“Yes, yes, I beg of you, sefiorita, 


Mysterious 


caballero! 

He Anita 
stooped throuth the doorway. 
stantly Anita flew to Joya. 

“Jacinta has gone to spread your 
name through town! Ah, Joya, lady, 
persuade my Pepé to go and face the 
padre !” 

The great vineyarder stepped forth 
again into the tiny angle of the square, 
one fist upholding four glasses in its 
palm, the other clasping the neck of an 


earthen vessel. 

“Yes, lady, I will face the padre if 
you say so,” he his doe’s eyes 
humbly meeting her look. “And for 
your caballero, what friendship shall 
I do?” 

“Teach him,” laughed Joya, “if I 
send him into the vineyards, to equal 
you there—where he was going to pitch 
you.” 

“But for God making me the extra 
way He chose,” said Pépé gravely, a 


Indeed I 


gently and 
And in- 


set down 


said, 


believe the caballero could. 
will lesson him.” 
“Ah, but look!’ 
The while 
deftly emptied of the four glasses, hesi- 
tant awkward toward the valiant 
grip. of the young foreigner, with his 
other her man had tipped ‘d jug, 
and a 20 len-bro -red stre 


flashing 


cried Anita. 


he reached one_ hand, 


and 
the r¢ 
was 
"ae 
but 
ristening, 


more, no, cried Joya. 


caballero !” 

She hastened Jack away through the 
golden alley. Into it, a hum of excited 
e from the green. 


“again I 


noises was 


Again,” 


not f are your 


or else I will not,” 
fetched 


ask, if 

“T will tell you, 
flashed, 
me the star flower.” 


she “when you have 
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“If it spares my life, it shall be 
yours!” he dared her. “At least, you 
dine with me as the price of it, even if 
you dine in silence.” 

“Ah,” she cried, “there is a story be- 
hind you in that little house ten times 
the worth of mine.” 

“T am more interested,” he exclaimed 
resentfully, “in yours. Tell me, why 
did you say to her the topaz was a 
jewel, not a gem?” 

“Reach out your hand,” she said 
promptly. “No, not that—the left.” 

He did so, and she took the wrist 
daintily in her small white fingers and 
held his intaglioed sapphire before his 
eyes. 

“Did I not tell you,” she said, with a 
wicked little laugh, “that you were not 
fundamentally educated in anything? 
A carved jewel is a gem.” 

As swiftly as she had lifted the richly 
signeted hand, she dropped it, and ran 
before him onto the green. 


’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


The story of the topaz had already 
reached the priest and Rosa and sped 
thence downhill to the last gossip of 
Terassa, for when she appeared, Padre 
Pedro ran to meet her with outstretched 
hands, the American saw her 
snatched into a crowd of 
excited people. 

Old 


and 


away great 


yvomen, boys, pretty, ges- 


little 
ticulating girls—Ju 


and forward of gesture, 


~ 


lanita, conspicuous 
among them 
crowded around the big black figure 
and the little white one. Young men 
stood diffidently, more distantly, about, 
while in a still outer ring hovered a 
sprinkling of visitors, curious, but 
aloof. 

It was among these, and with a 
bitter sense of kinship to them, that 
Jack jealous and 
heartsick as an immigrant. She was a 
Spaniard, ran his resentful thoughts, in 
spite of the queer, intimate breaking 


paused, suddenly 


of bread that had seemed, for the mo- 
ment, to bind him and the gentle padre 
quite impartially to her. And he, after 
all, was but a hellish heretic, an Ameri- 
can, and he belonged, with the rest of 
the strangers, among the longest- 
bearded of the goats this side the vil- 
lage line drawn even in festival. Yes, 
far more ardently than the priest had 
adopted him, she and the village that 
she read as he read the morning paper 
were adopting each other. 

He could see. the vivid drift of it 
from where he stood, and in sudden 
defiance, a swift mental reversion to 
his proprietary rights in her brief local 
history, he stepped forward from the 
smiling visitors into the region of the 
whispering vineyarders till he was him- 
self a part of the glittering tableau. 

She was still another new Joya as 
she faced, her hand at her heart, the 
half moon of Terassans who so eagerly 
fronted her. From their crescent- 
shaped rank, one ancient figure, tremu- 
lous and full of colors, was standing 
forward, like a star set impossibly 
within the curve of a young moon. It 
was ‘Jacinta. 

“Ah, padre,” she quavered, her tones 
full of the gentle shaking of her 
propped staff, “it was God sent her! 
Indeed, my beauty,” and one of her 
gnarled yellow hands lifted from its 
mate upon the staff and pointed trem- 
at Joya, 
she is magic none the less, 


bling “vou are no religiosa! 
But, padre, 
for all her being of the nature of earth 
—for it is earthen that I see her! I see 
you not as a saint, girl—no, not at all— 
but as a lovely, delicate-petaled flower, 
deep-rooted in the earth. Well, Jewel 
is your name, and jewels, the loveliest, 
are from the earth, as beautifully as 
saints and stars are of the sky! Te- 
rassa has done well to gather here to 
welcome Come, throw your 
flowers !” 

A great, high-flung scatter of red and 
yellow poppies fluttered toward Joya 


you! 
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and above her like a torn Spanish flag 
through which, as it fell shimmering 
about her shining little white figure, her 
arms stretched out instinctively toward 
the people. 

“Whatever I am, we are each other’s, 
Terassa !” 

As her voice broke, the padre bent 
swiftly toward her. 

“Evil has been, this day, in my 
Terassa, and at your hands, it is gone! 
I thank God that I trusted it to those 
hands!” 

His own great ones rested on her 
shoulders, but still greater ones lifted 
them away ; then, as if in fright at their 
familiarity, dropped them against his 
gown; and a giant figure fell on its 
knees among the poppies. It was Pépé. 

“Strike me with those hands, padre! 
The lady made me swear that I would 
ask their absolution!” 

“My son, you have faced Terassa,” 


said the padre simply. “Clasp my 
hands. If Anita absolves you, they 
do.” 

“Ah, look!” cried Anita, thrusting 


“Here is the proof of all 
Te- 


the 


Pépé aside. 
Jacinta said of the Lady Joya! 
rassa, And lifted 
trinketed topaz in the sunlight. 
Close about Joya, a swarm of Te- 
rassans crowded, loud, trampling, and 
there arose a small storm of cries from 


the little boy 5 


look ee she 


“May I! ask,” said a voice loudly, 

| this lady gives away a 

ket, Terassa should go mad?” Rosa 
had stepped abruptly forth from the 


crowd and halted conspicuously oppo- 
site to Joya, a fan in each hand, alter- 
nately wafting—her own bright silver 
one and Joya’s brown. “It was kind 
of your friend to cork up a family 
quarrel, but why thts mania at the kind 
of cork? - The thing is worth only a 
few dollars a carat!” 
cried the padre, “the faces 
about you tell you feel!” 

But the angry murmur that had sped 


a Rosa,” 


what | 
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through the crowd like an audible scowl 
was lost under the ringing bolero laugh 
with which Joya turned to Rosa. 

“You said lately you did not know 
whether you liked me, but I had hoped 
for better news by now. I offer you 
no topaz for your friendship, for I can 
see that no jewel would buy it. - I sim- 
ply ask it, as asking is the simplest 
means to get, and I vowed last night 
that, for my stay here, yours should 
be my house. When I drove in past 
it at the foot of the hill, I said, ‘It is 
that or the fonda.’ Well, I have tried 
the fonda. Am I to sleep outdoors ?” 

Rosa stared at her, the two fans 
stilled. 

“Well, well, I am famous for chang- 
ing my mind,” she said. 

Joya turned from her with gay tri- 
umph in her eyes, her lithe body, her 
infectious voice. 

“Pépé, you are the strongest man in 
town. Will you fetch my boxes down 
to Rosa’s house? If they are too heavy, 
hunt out that American and let him 
do it. See, Terassa, how I take pay- 
ment for my bangle!” 

Once more became 
of an incipient riot. 

Near by, but hopelessly walled from 
her by the swarm, the young American, 
taller than ever in his straining impa- 
tience, was accosted by old Rosa. 

“Come, I am charming, my friend, in 
default of her!” 


she the center 


he exasperated youth switched ir- 
ritably toward wafting fans 

“You are to have her in your house! 
You are part of the town she senti- 


mentalizes over! Do you sell citizen- 
ship papers in Terassa?”’ 

“Come, be cheerful,” said Rosa. 
“Did you notice how she made fun of 
you to Pépé—about the luggage? Now, 
marked attention, if not attentions, to 
me, will do you good. You will need 
for that is a clever woman,” 
Jack seized her arm. 


Rosa, she has 


my help, 


“Listen, promised to 
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dine with me if I bring her the star 
flower! Well, will you make me a 
dinner worth a thousand pesetas ?” 

Rosa stared at him, the fans again 
paralyzed. 

“Come, will you, will you?” he de- 
manded angrily. 

“There, there, do not foam!” said 
Rosa, and she took a polite fraction of 
the traveler’s checks that his quivering 
hand was thrusting toward her. “Yes 
—it will be a dinner!” 

“Thanks!” he cried briefly, and with 
new and at last successful determina- 
tion, he elbowed his way toward Joya 
through the crowd. 

She was leaning, almost breathless, 
against the padre, her dark head at his 
dark shoulder, her little white frock 
marked against his big black one, all 
her beauty shining from her into the 
American’s green eyes as he walked 
swiftly up to her. 

“You will dine with me?” he asked. 

“You will climb for me?” she mim- 
icked. 

ores.” 

“No!” cried the padre, not sure of 
what foolhardiness the young man 
might be capable in his madness. 

But without another word, he was 
already dashing up the slope that 
topped Terassa’s peaked hill beyond the 
fonda and that fell almost perpendicu- 
larly thence into the gray chasm. 

“But, mi Dios!’ she cried, and fled 
after him, with the alarmed priest close 
behind her. “Wait! Wait! You have 
lain in that vestibulo and never glanced 
at the back of Terassa! Wait! Cabal- 
lero! Jack!” 

He had reached the crest, with its 
gorgeous vision of towering chasm 
walls twisting gray, black, green toward 
the Pyrenees, their gilded maw yawn- 
ing at the precipitous pink-earthed and 
rock-ridged rear of Terassa’s impos- 
ing hill, sharp complement to the star 
flower’s stark, giddy crag in the dis- 
tance, 


Joya turned in her flight and her 
hands fluttered tremblingly back to- 
ward the padre. 

“Dios, Dios, does he really intend it? 
I meant to break his heart, not to mur- 
der him!” 

“Jack, Jack!” cried the padre des- 
perately. “I forbid you! Jack!” 

But the boy had sprung like a death 
hunter down to the first shelf of rock, 
and there had come from Joya a little 
cry. She was bending over the edge, 
one little hand stretched out into space, 
the other trembling behind her, when 
the padre reached her. Jack’s figure, 
disappearing, reappearing, was but half 
scale in their eyes. She lifted hers, full 
of half-mock marvel, to the padre’s. 

“Oh, Americans!” she cried. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

His hand clutched a flower that was 
as white as the clouds among which it 
grew. It was only a lady’s-slipper, a 
waxen orchid as simple as it was wild, 
its name of star flower. justified merely 
in the dizzy height of its barren hearth. 
But its true name had brought a glad 
smile to his lips as he had almost rever- 
entially gathered it. 

His feet were on a narrow ledge of 
rock that mercilessly hid the natural 
stone footway that had led him up, 
which must now be felt for. Warily, 
he sought for it, again, again—with 
failure and failure, and at last, almost 
helplessly, he looked and fell, horribly, 
sickeningly—into something less than 
seven feet of fiercely, roughly strong 
humanity, 

“There!” said Pépé, setting him un- 
ceremoniously on a bit of sloping rock. 
“That place is where I did not fail, but 
wisely stopped, when I tried for it for 
Anita. No one in Terassa, not even 
the padre, believed you would really 
try it after the first half mile, but by 
good luck I saw your eyes, and got to 
the base there, by a short path, before 
you. I have no learning, but I think 
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yours is a valiant, but foolish nation. I 
see you have it safe. It is plain you 
love her valiantly, but foolishly. No, 
you need not thank me, for I owe the 
lady more than a light matter like you, 
and, with my strength, it was easy. I 
simply happened to know that if you 
passed that point in the ascent, it would 
be that God preferred killing you com- 
ing down. You will be famed through 
towns around for this, but, mind you, 
that fall must be our secret, yours and 
mine. Neither woman must know it, 
your lady or Anita, for women but 
weep and torment one, when one has 
risked one’s life to pleasure them. 
There, go on down, and do not wait for 
me or your supper may be cold, and 
the lady, too. And when you get to 
the back of Terassa, do not try any 
valiant foolishness climbing up, but go 
around by the vega road and the bridge, 
to the foot of the hill.” 


Weary and breathless, he clasped in 
his hand a white, drooping flower. It 
was dull white now. There was no star 
brilliance in its wilted color. But the 
star radiance of its meaning—the tri- 
umph of achievement, and the hope of 
something greater, higher still to be 
achieved—lit his heart and, despite ach- 
ing muscles, made him bodily, from 
head to foot, aglow, like the red and 
vellow poppies in the sundown. 

He was greeted by Rosa’s sentinel- 
like voice. 

‘Both are ready, sefior—the dinner 
and its lady.” 

She was standing akimbo in her shad- 
owy doorway; but after one peering 
look at him, she leaned forward, and 
an old, gnarled hand deftly fetched him 
up over the sill into the one-roomed 
house and into a smart posture, bul- 
warked by the back of a chair, before 
the smiling Joya. 

Until this moment, he had pictured 
her in white—the white of the star 
flower; and together with the full force 


of his accumulated weariness, there, 
swept over him the necessity of grasp- 
ing with bewildered faculties still an- 
other Joya. 

Her low-cut gown of soft blue, er- 
mine-edged, aged her—not in years, 
but in maturity. She was taller, by the 
gown’s lines and by the dressing of her 
hair, which was high piled as only a 
Spanish woman can pile it and which 
held her only adornment—for she was 
jewelless—a yellow comb that caught 
the departing light. 

“Poor man, will you never stop star- 
ing?” 

He started, for he had indeed been 
gazing at her as if she were a statue 
or a painting. Then, silently, he held 
the star flower out to her; and it was 
Joya’s turn to stare. 

With parted lips, she looked at the 
flower and at him, and for a fleeting in- 
stant, involuntarily, toward the win- 
dow, in the direction of the great crag 
from which he had fetched it, along— 
for a marvel—with his life. Yet when, 
after a scarcely perceptible catch of her 
breath, she spoke, her voice seemed to 
hold no more than calm amusement: 

“So I cured, not killed.” 

And she took the flower as she might 
have taken a trinket, with a smile and a 
sidewise nod of her head, and laid it on 
the table. 

“Then, caballero, it seems I 
dine with you!” 

“IT welcome you, my _ honoring 
sefiorita,”’ he rejoined, with the gayety 
of an eager host. 

“Come,” said Rosa, “no function 
ever yet was pretty till its wine was 
tasted.” 

She filled two glasses, then stepped 
to the window and shut the twilight 
from the place. A candelabrum burned 
by the table, and in the sudden dark- 
ness, the pure, unwavering tallow spires 
lighted Joya’s pure beauty and the old 
blue and snowy white of its setting. 
The wine’s taste and glow, subtle as a 


must 
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perfume, livening as sunny air, sent a 

lightning toast to the young man’s lips: 
“Health and pesetas and the years to 

spend them in to you and to Rosa!” 

He touched the girl's glass with his 
own, then held out the glass itself to 
the old woman. 

“In the matter of the wine alone, you 
have had a baker’s honesty.” 

“My grandmother liked it,” answered 
Rosa simply. “There will be music for 
you later. Between now and then, eat, 
drink, and—entertain each other!” 

“No, no, you do not go!” protested 
Joya. But the silver fan clicked open, 
an airy hand flicked the pink muslin 
gown, and she was gone. 

“Ts it real life?” cried Jack. 

“The first that I have known in a 
thousand years!” 

Her gayety of words was gentle, 
pensive, for all the joyousness it held, 
and it brought to his eyes, too, a softer 
light, to his voice a softer tone. 

“Yes,” he said, “yes! I believe it is 
“the first that J have known in all those 
years!” 

“I—lI have not seen you smoke,” she 
cried hastily. “That is one thing I like 
to see a man do with all the tired ele- 
gance I have tried to rid you of. A 
man with a cigarette is the exact com- 
plement of a woman with a fan. Here 
—I know how to light it for you.” 

“Thanks,” he breathed, inhaling with 
his eyes the white of 
flare of the vesta she held for him. 
light in his green eyes was burning 
more deeply, and her words hastened 
on as she set aside the tall yellow can- 
dle: 

“These cigarettes are still more of 
Rosa’s magic. They are from Manila, 
and there are no cigarrillos in the world 
to equal the Manila cigarrillos. Do you 
suppose your Cloe will be in heaven 
there on that account, or will she wait 
to smoke when she really dies?” 

His hand with the cigarette dropped 


her fingers in the 


The 





swiftly to the arm of his chair and he 
gazed at her startled, for, with as arbi- 
trary and whimsical an air of authority 
as she had used to forbid the subject 
in the morning, she seemed to com- 
mand it now. 

He was deeply silent for a moment; 
then, with a sharp intake of his breath, 
his eyes more than ever alight and his 
fingers trembling a little, he leaned to- 
ward her. 

“Joya—I am going to make you my 
mother confessor.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


He had looked at her through that 
long moment before his words, and in 
the dark, steady eyes that, after one 
leap of startled light, met his quietly 
there seemed to appear the whole suc- 
cession of women she had been in his 
short experience of her, and all of them 
had one mutual quality—mystery. 

“Joya, you did not make a fool of 
me this morning. You simply de- 
scribed me as one—perhaps not incor- 
rectly. I am rich, yes; sporadically 
educated - 

“But,” she interrupted, with a little 
pout and a little impatient swing of her 
blue-and-gold slipper, “you know quite 
well I wanted you to talk about Cloe, 
the one scandalous solitary thing—if 





one may venture to refer to her as soli- 
tary 
this morning.” 

“T will talk of her.” 

His voice was very quiet. 
flash of his eyes as he looked straight 
into hers was curiously youthful, poign- 
antly striking in its contrast to the low 
voice and the significance of his speech. 

“You and the padre have approved 
my Spanish. It was the hardest work 
I ever did—perhaps the only work, but 
an achievement. Well, I learned Span- 
ish simply so that I could make love 
to Spanish women. Not one of then— 
not all of them—paid for the trouble. 


that you were really interested in 


The green 
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Then I began to hear about La Bella 
Cloe, and I went up to Barcelona.” 

With her hands clasped behind her 
head, the glittering white arms like liv- 
ing marble in the rich candlelight, the 
girl sat, her attentive eyes not stirring 
from his face. For a little space, made 
long by her pondering gaze, she did not 
speak. Then: 

“The outcome I believe I can read 
to you,” she said quietly. “You were 
tired of her before you reached her. 
You sailed to Barcelona and positively 
into her theater, and then left without 
bothering to look at her.” 

His green eyes stared at her wonder- 
ingly. 

“Yes,” he said. “At one word sof 
that insinuating, stage-soaked voice, the 
man whose manner wearied you in the 
vestibulo shrugged out of his seat and 
as far as he could get into the clear air 
and sunshine—as it happened, into Te- 
But—magic as you are, mind- 
reader, ‘eavesdropper’—you bewilder 
me by reading as accurately as that!” 


Tassa. 


‘Remember, I was here last night,” 
: : ie : 
she smiled. “I was behind you and the 
padre at Juanita’s performance. It is 
virtually what you did then. I am fair 
at arithmetic—two and two are four.” 

‘*A—ah!” he said. 
you are magical!” 

He 


“Even so, Joya, 
switched about in his chair to 
up at her as he spoke the simple 

for she 


lool 
ords of simple admiration, 
| 


suddenly risen and was walking to 


fro. Her lithe figure paced in and 
cut of the flare 


and the dimnesses of 


tinted room. 


t 
the richly 


“You—you are disgusted,” he fal- 
tered. 

She sank upon her chair again, and 
lav back in it with an abrupt little rip- 
ple of laughter. 

“For all your dreadful story, you are 
—an innocent!” 

“Why—why do you say 
demanded. 


that?” he 


Mysterious 


“Because I do not stop reading where 
I stop reading aloud.” 

“Joya,” he exclaimed, “I did not tell 
you my story for the fun of it. I had 
a purpose in it—a reason—that I could 
kneel to you for.” 

For a fraction of an instant, her eyes 
flashed at him with a strange gleam in 
their depths, but he was too sunk in his 
thoughts to notice it. “You have called 
me ‘an innocent,’ and I now realize that 
I was, until Cloe taught me all I had 
shut my eyes to. After the long jour- 
ney, the eager, impatient, excited wait- 
ing in Barcelona till I could have the 
place in her theater that I wanted, that 
voice—that stage-drenched thing!— 
taught me, without a glance at her, all 
that life had been trying to tell me of 
women and that I had refused to heed. 
It told me, in one line of one sneering, 
insinuating song, not only that every 
scandal ever printed about her was true 
to the last syllable, but that she would 
be the same old silly story, a bore It 
not only tore the veil from her as no 
gazing on her beauty could have done; 
it tore the veil of romance from my 
childish eyes, leaving them naked to 
naked life. And naked life itself be- 
came a bore!” 

Once more he was looking straight 
into her eyes, and in hers, calm as she 
sat, he saw, or thought he saw, a suc- 
interest, astonish- 
ment, disgust, actual horror, pity. She 
rose once more, and the candle flames 


nee med 


cession of feelings: 


to pick a nervous shimmer from 
the sheening colors of her moving fig- 
ure, 

He, too, and stood holding to 
the back of his chair watching her, the 
candle fires as busy with his own tall, 
graceful body, playing with the yellow 
mud splashes on his tight-fitting suit. 

“Until I met you, Joya, all women 
have really been that, and nothing but 
that to me. But you have shown me 
everything, Joya, that Cloe and those 
before her had wiped from my thoughts 


rose, 
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of women, everything that she, the 
woman of this morning’s newspaper, 
could not be. And I am glad I came 
to Spain, glad I studied Spanish, glad- 
der, gladder that I did not see her, that 
I did not even trouble, when she was 
almost as near to me as you are now, 
to look at her! Through you, my dis- 
gust is gone, and I am only sorry that 
there are any such women in the 
world.” 

“And why should you be?” 
Joya passionately. 

She had turned upon him suddenly 
and stood facing him in the shadows. 

“T remember I introduced myself to 
you and Padre Pedro by asking you to 
this Cloe from my 

defend her kind 


cried 


shut such a topic as 
hearing. But I will 
and cause as against yours—and you! 
I have little doubt, my friend—and if 
you will look within, you may quite 
likely have no doubt at all—that your 
kind has had as much as Cloe herself to 
do with the looting of the manliness 
and the jewel chests of aristocratic 
Spain!” 

“J—Joya!” he gasped ; but the aston- 
ishment in his cry was less at her flam- 
ing arraignment of him than at her 
lightning metamorphosis of herself— 
to a queenly, updrawn thing of scath- 
ing, raging fire. She stepped past the 
big candles toward him, the nearer to 


pour forth at him her unabated fury 
for her sex 

“Do you think, because you have a 
hero’s mud there to your thighs, fre L 
mile’s climb in the sun on a pretty day 


to flatter a pretty woman, that you have 
made a man, six feet of a real man, 
out of the contemptible thing who came 
to hunt in Spain? Ah, men!” 

The boy’s heart winced within him 
at having again thus cast at him her 
poignant, trenchant ejaculation that had 
thrilled with one of his 
own sex that morning. 

“I—I thought it was the beginning of 
I am sorry.” 


him rage at 


new things, seforita. 





His eyes were lowered, and a deso- 
late, weary hint of his last night’s voice 
ran like a gray thread through the 
words. 

“Jack! I have hurt your feelings! 
I am sorry!” 

Dazedly, with wondering, - confused 
eyes, he looked up at still another Joya 
—a small, tremulous, wide-eyed person, 
very small, for all her topping yellow 
comb and trailing train. 

“T—was thoughtless,” he  stam- 
mered. “I should have remembered 
from—Anita—the topaz—your—beau- 
tiful feeling for all womankind!” 

“T—J was wrong,” she said. “Oh, if 
all you tell me is true—if—if you wish 
toprove yourself a real man, will—will 


, 


you do everything I ask?” 

“Yes,” 

“Then—go to work in the vineyards 
to-morrow morning!” 

“You are serious ?” 

“Deadly serious.” 

“T will be there at dawn, with Pépé.’ 

“If you can get Pépé to work before 
festival is over. If not, you will start 
alone—and stay there till I call you 
out ?” 

“Alone, and until you call me out. 
And my reward?” 


, 


“Reward—for common sense? Life 
—yreal life!” 
He lifted his glass at the word, 


laughing; and, catching his laugh, she 
lifted | 
\nd for king me a man, what 
shall your reward be, 
Her 
“Your respect for women 
woman in the world!” 
“Oh, Joya, Joya,” he cried, swift, al- 
most passionate longing in his voice, 
“my respect for all women now is my 
respect for you—of whom I know noth- 
ing, yet whose first bidding I did. Its 


symbol is He leaned 
her. 


rejoinder was instant: 
for every 


the star flower.” 


daringly, tremblingly nearer 
“Joy ar 


But, with the swiftness, the elusive- 














Joya, the 


ness of a dream, she slipped away from 
him; and as she stood looking at him, 
shining eyed, a protesting hand poised 
between them, the delicate voice and its 
laugh seemed to him those of still an- 
other Joya. 

‘Be wise! Remember, you have seen 
but one me to-day—save for one mo- 
ment when I showed another! Re- 
member that Joya. Did she not show 
you a creature of rage, of vengeance?” 
Her voice fell to its gentle lilt again, 
impulsively: “Real life—ah, live it 
while you may!” And once more she 
murmured an almost breathless repeti- 
tion: “Real life, real life!’ 

“Or death!” said a voice. 

Rosa was standing at the door, grim 
as before the vestibulo in the morning. 

“Quick!” she said. “Anita!” 





CHAPTER X. 


In the soft radiance near the top of 

the hill, at the juncture of the highway 
and the Chasm Road, the three came 
upon the troubled padre. Then the two 
women, very young, very old, very 
swift, were gone, and the priest and his 
foreign friend were together, and alone, 
for the first moment since they had 
been friends. 
“Padre,” cried Jack, “what is she? 
‘Who’ I no longer ask—but ‘what? I 
am a foreigner. You should be able to 
help me!” 

But the padre shook his head. 

Festival was breaking for the night 
into torchlit bits before the little thea- 
ter on the green, and a big fragment of 
it came pushing, elbowing out of the 
slow crowd and running toward them, 
its shadow vanquishing the padre’s. 

It was Pépé. His broad forehead, 
under the thick jet hair, glistened like 
rich-tinted marble with a scatter of rain 
on it. 

“Is it true what I am told? 
afraid to go home!” 


I am 


Mysterious 





He had the priest’s shoulders in his 
big, shaking: hands. 

With simple, prompt words, Padre 
Pedro went straight. to the center of 
the mind thus tortured before him. 

“Joya is with her, Pépé.” 

“Gracias & Dios!’ wept the giant. 
“Even so, a month early and a first 
child! I am a beast of the field!” 

Jack felt that the priest was pitiably 
a-search for further words, and broke 
in with his brave Castilian : 

“You are a man—a man of the vine- 
yards, Pépé! Do you remember what 
she said as a joke upon me this morn- 
ing? She makes it good. She puts me 
to work to-morrow! Will you start me 
in the vineyards—with the sun?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried Pépé, eager for the 
subject. “You are right to do every- 
thing she tells you, caballero! You will 
learn easily, and for her I will teach 
you! But mind you this, caballero: 
If you are ever unkind to her, ‘and I 
hear of it, it will be with me you will 
reckon, though you have taken her to 
your America!” 

It sent the green eyes in a swift, in- 
stinctive glance toward the padre; but 
the troubled priest’s head was bowed in 
prayer, and when he and the American 
looked again toward Pépé, with the 
sense of a shadow having fled from 
over them, it was to find the brawny 
bulk upon its knees, shrunk shouldered, 
in the highway. The stage above was 
darkened for the night, its torches all 
drowned by the little boys. Juanita had 
gone silently down the highway, with a 
startled side glance at the kneeling fig- 
ure, but no word; and the three were 
alone. 

And then they were not alone. 

For a little person was nearing them 
from the alley—swift, delicate of tread, 
silent. She went straight to the bowed 
peasant, and when, feeling her pres- 
ence, he lifted his head, he stared 
dumbly at her as if she were a sacred 
image that he knelt before. 
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With his realization of her, a cry that 
voiced his terrible suspense broke from 
him. 

“Fear not, Pépé. And it is—Topa- 
cio!” 

Again he cried out. 

“Rosa is by her—and Jacinta. I 
would have stopped, but she wanted me 
to tell you.” 

“Lady—there—there is not a—a 
mark upon it?” 

“Only a bangle hung round its neck,” 
she smiled. 

His great hands reached out in an 
impulse to clasp her, but in ludicrous 
fright he swerved them and dashed to 
Jack and the padre, crushing them 
fiercely to him, one in either arm, Then 
he ran wildly into the alley. 


CHAPTER Xf. 


When the padre looked out next 
morning into the early rose and gold 
of Terassa’s beneficent vineyards, his 
heart was already light with the reliev- 
ing thought of festival end. And it 
lifted further with extraordinary glad- 
ness at a sight as unusual as could have 
been deliberately contrived for the 
amusement of departing guests. 

There in the upper rungs of the pink- 
and-green-ridged splendor were two in- 
dustrious figures—a vision more really 
astonishing to him in its display of the 
scarlet-sashed Pépé than in the gro 
tesque American half of it, for Pépé 
was a Terassan, and the seventh day of 
festival was as much a Terassan_holi- 
day, in Terassan minds, as the first; 
while the foreign aristocrat, in addition 
to the general fact that there is never 
any knowing what a North American 
will do, was but whimsically indulging, 
after all, a whimsical, pretty woman. 

The priest had not taken seriously 
his and Pépé’s exchange of words last 
night, and he was glad that he could 
take them seriously now. This matter 
of work befitted Pépé in the circum- 





stances, and the less it fitted the young 
foreigner, the more it would do him 
good. 

Later, when he walked cheerfully up 
the Chasm Road, intending to bespeak 
his foreign peasant and his native one 
with hearty, praising words, Rosa, 
quivering with excitement, waylaid him 
directly at the entrance to the high- 
way. 

“She is royalty. I am sure of: it,” 
said Rosa. ‘You need not think I have 
stopped out of her luggage all night 
simply because I am honorable in ma- 
jor matters. I did not make myself 
a woman—God did, and the rest of His 
world must take the consequences. 
That, of course, is going by her clothes. 
Then there is her education. Either 
she is the Queen of Spain or else she 
has worked in a jewelry store. It all 
of it fits!” 

“Rosa,” cried the exasperated padre, 
“does this second-childhood talk of 
yours fit—with your perfectly untruth- 
ful statement, for instance, that you 
know who she is?” 

“TI do know who she is,” said Rosa, 
snapping shut her silver fan and rap- 
ping her knuckles with it as if they had 
been his. 

With the militant fan she pointed 
down the vineyards, past Jack’s stoop- 
ing figure and Pépé’s more distant one 


to the poppy fields; and there was Joya, 


seated on a ruby-and-topaz mound of 
poppy blossoms and queening it over an 
enthralled court of thirty little boy 


“She has been at that for an hour,” 
continued Rosa, “telling them lie after 
lie about jewelry, from emeralds to 
oysters. And, moreover, she has laid 
low the whole heart of the town by 
promising a performance on the green 
—as soon as all the visitors are gone— 
to make up for Juanita. Juanita is pre- 
tending to be sick, which she is, in a 
way, because her nose is out of joint. 
So our city is to have royalty not at the 


play, but im it!” 














A slight gasping sound near them 
fetched them both sharply about, Jack, 
flushed and dirty, was standing just be- 
low them on the topmost vineyard ter- 
race. 

“I do not want her to!” he ejacu- 
lated. 

Rosa gaped at him, fan in air. 

“Why not?” cried the startled padre. 

“I—I do not want her to!” repeated 
Jack, and he turned abruptly, slouch- 
shouldered, back to his earthy labor. 

“Has our friend gone mad from sim- 
ple work, Rosa?” cried the mystified 
priest. 

“No—not from work,” said Resa. 
“Let the explanation—for your inno- 
cent mind, dear heart—be that Ameri- 
cans are always in the sulks when they 
cannot rule the royalty of Europe.” 
And she wafted her pink self and her 
silver fan down the highway. 

“Jack!” called the padre. 

The amateur laborer turned toward 
him dejectedly. 

“I must be steadily at this till she 
me out,” he called back 
gloomily. “And she has not even come 
up to say good morning to me!” 

“You must come out for your lunch,” 
warned Padre Pedro, “whether she 
summons you or not, or she might un- 
intentionally cure you by killing you, 
after all.” And he hastened up to the 

uare, where his self-imposed duty of 


summons 


guests was call- 
and 


carriage 


g 
great 
titude of scraping 
that he was presently lost to all thought 
of his chosen festival 
and scarcely remembered Jack again 
until nearly sundown, when a sudden 
glimpse of him, weary and_ grape 
stained, brought the father, conscience- 
smitten, once more to the vineyard 
side. 
“You are an example to Terassa, 
‘ Jack. Joya should be as proud of you 
as I am.” 


“I would stop, I think, if I believed 


politeness to departing 


him in so confused a 


W heels 


favorite of 
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she had forgotten me,” sighed Jack, = 4 
bracing his wrists against the highway 
wall. “But I know the vixen is doing 
it purposely.” 

“I am mystified by her!” exclaimed 
the padre. “Through my busiest day, 
in which I actually have not spoken to 
her as yet, she has cropped up, indi- 
rectly, everywhere! With coral, pearl, 
and amber, she has taught my little 
boys more about the ocean than a whole 
year of my geography lessons would 
have done. And with moonstone and 
sunstone, she has enamored them of the 
whole heavens, I believe, more than all 
my teachings have done of a singular 
heaven! Indeed, my one complaint of 
Joya is her treatment, to-day, of you. 
I remember, now, seeing you eat your 
lunch right here.” = 

“She sent it to me herself,” said 
Jack, “but without a word.” 








































“It was dangerous, Jack. In sum- 
mer, it would have killed you. And if 


she does not now call you out soon, I 
will command you out.” 
“T would not come,” said Jack. 
“What?” cried the padre. 
“T gave my word, and if she elects 
to kill mé, let her do it—and go in 
mourning afterward.” 
“T would not go,” said Joya. 
She was standing by them in the 
highway as if she had evolved from 
the Terassan sunlight, her little per- 
sport jacket of poppy 
scarlet and a skirt of poppy yellow. A 
newspaper was thrust rakishly under 
one arm. 
“Yes, poor American, I will let you 
out, though you have been discussing 
me, Guilt is scrawled all over both of 
you, and, to punish you, I will not show 
you the paper, which has something 
quite marvelous about Cloe in it.” q 
A deep, long sigh of relief had 
escaped from Jack, and with one vio- 
lent movement, extraordinary in a 
weary man, he leaped to a sitting pos- 


son clothed in a 
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ture on the highway wall, where he sat 
glaring at her. 

But without further heed to him, she 
addressed the padre. 

“Did you know that I had dethroned 
your pretty, sulking Juanita. With the 
visiting mob departed, I am Terassa’s 
star to-night!” 

“You are not!” cried Jack. 

There was a queer excitement in his 
voice. He had sprung down from the 
wall, and as the padre stared in won- 
Ger at the violent tableau, the young 
man seized Joya’s trim little shoulders 
in an angry grip. 

“And—and why 
manded, her big dark eyes gazing up 
at him. 

“Because |] 
not have it!” 

“Jack,” cried the puzzled father, 
“Jack, my friend, you are not used to 
this labor of the soil. It has exhausted 
you. The hot sun, as I feared, has 
affected you 

But Joya, slipping suddenly from the 
youth’s relaxed hold, turned calmly to 


not?” she de- 


cannot bear it and will 


the anxious priest. 

“Let it be as he says. I shall not 
perform to-night.” Then, at the glad 
cry that involuntarily sprang from 
the impulsive foreigner, she glanced 
swiftly, imperiously at him over her 
*Padre”—and though there 


ference - word 


shoulder. 
was affectionate d« 


e tot 


ling 


ta 1 
of address, t) 


was as com! 


. 1¢ hii’ 
| "1 : 
the nonp!used Americ: ( 


to-night, I will perform this aftern 
—now! Iam glad the 
tleman forced me to it, for I should 
not have said I had dethroned Juanita. 
It was female and feline of me. I will 
keep my promise to your folk before 
their supper, and Juanita will end the 
' 


courteous gen- 


festival to-night, as she really longs to! 
Go tell them, padre, quickly, before 
last woman, child, 
Yes, | beg of you, 


sundown—ever) 
man, in 
aap 


go. 


Terassa. 


And wonderingly, with a backward 
look to the excited, strangely trembling 
pair, Padre Pedro hastened up to the 
green to do her bidding. 

White of face, speechless, though he 
seemed to strive for words, the Ameri- 
can stood with his hands behind him, 
propped against the highway wall as if 
to keep his exhausted, quivering body 
in an upright, a defensive posture, his 
green eyes, full of contending pain and 
purpose and humiliation, fastened upon 
her, the whole of him braced and ex- 
pectant against the small tempest that 
he divined would swirl at him the in- 
stant themselves alone. Nor 
was his prophecy at fault. 


she felt 


“How did you dare,” she cried, her 
musical voice low and tense, “how did 
you dare to command me—you—and 
to command me with your hands upon 
me as if I were your property? You, 
a man?” 

And the concentration to a hot es- 
sence of her yesterday’s contempt made 
the word, as she deliberately thrust it 
at him, as unmerciful as a vicious little 
jeweled dagger. 

In the eyes that 
waver from face all 
expressions merged to one deep light 


refused to 
the warring 


green 
her 


of suffering. But it was the acute 
that victim for- 


ward, not into retreat, and his hands 


throbbing drives its 


ip upon the wall 


1, you have got to un- 
dared because I—I 
that I could 

see you where where 


with 


h, Joya, Joy 
derstand me! |] 
care for *you so not— 


I heard 


staring, 


cannot 


Cloe—on a people 


stage, 
Tova, Esmeralda, 


me how I tell it 


listening ! make me 
the favor to forgive 
you, but———” 

The feeling he was striving to put 
into words were home feelings, Ameri- 
feelings, and for the first time he 


5”) 


can 





Joya, the 


was having a struggle with his fine Cas- 
tilian. 

She had stepped back from him, and 
a warning hand, as last night, trem- 
bled between them. Her big eyes were 
brilliant. 

“Surely,” “vou did not 
go and believe that you were in love 
with me simply because I told you that 
you were? And, taking you earnestly, 
how—how could you—care for me— 
How is it possible that 


” 


she gasped, 


how 
that way— 
in two days—love—like that 
“\Vhat other love,” he cried, a queer 
anguish in his voice, “what love of any 
other kind would dare to speak itself to 
\nd who loved you 
did not do it instantly ?” 

She turned violently from him 
raised her quivering arms before 
if to blind herself to some 


has ever 
and 
her 
face, as un- 
welcome truth, to some calamity rush- 
ing toward her. 

“Take care!” she cried. “For your 
, take care, my friend! And 
lieve what I told you of myself last 
ight—that for all the agreeable mat- 
‘rs you have read into me, I can be a 
You 
e ventured very far with me to-day, 
I am merciful in warning you to 
! Be advised, my self-confi- 


l sake 


iture of hatreds and revenges. 


care 
self-satisfied foreigne r, and as you 
confes- 


according 


to your own 
i ; a § 


pan- 


rT <now, 


‘be a 


humility there 


ait with hu 
change my dress.” 

\nd she started by him. 

The hot sting of the contemptuous 
voice, the imperious motion of the up- 
drawn little figure, set the fatal spark 
to the powder of his daring, and he 


stepped swiftly into the middle of the 


highway, his arms cast, wide to bar her 
fligl 


‘Joya,” he cried, “you swore, lightly, 
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but dangerously, when we met, that 
you would break my heart, and I swear 
now that there is one way in which you 
shall not break it! Joya, with all the 
determination I had when I climbed 
that crag for you yesterday and when I 
dug with my hands in the vineyard dirt 
for you to-day, I tell you you shall not 
be seen or heard on that public stage 
if I have to take you in these arms to 
hold you from it!” 

For one instant, her red lips parted, 
she stared with wide eyes at his vivid, 
vibrant figure, that of a young, uncon- 
scious god, tall, statuelike, sunny- 
haired. 

Then from the breathless parted lips 
came a crisp little metallic cry, its three 
staccato words separated by two fierce 
little gasps: 

“Poor—vain—fool!” 

And like a flash of sunshine on a 
blown Spanish flag, her scarlet-and-yel- 
low little figure had darted fluttering 
under his arm and was speeding down 
the highway. 

A second’s astonishment held him 
rooted in the dust, gazing after her. 
Then he started in pursuit. 

Joya!” he called imploringly 
as he neared her. 

But with superb effort, she kept a 
half pace before him, and it was but 

ary of the rusty latch 
that left her, 


bi ive, 


“Toya! 


door 


still 


it you 


begged of | a 
have 
to do more! 


listen !” 


“If you knew whi 
me, you would be willing 
You would be willing, at 


aone tor 


least, to 
The depth of longing earnestness in 
the cry seemed at last to reach beyond 
the bright, ang 
and it was 
nered 


guestioningly 


ry hardness of her eyes, 
the fear of a 


that she gazed 


W ith almost 


quarry, now, 


corne 
i 


up at him. 
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Again his hands reached toward, but 
did not touch, her, and she did not 
shrink farther away. The pleading of 
eyes and voice seemed to hold her mo- 
tionless, powerless. 

“The real truth about me is that I 
have lived in shadows, Joya, a slough 
of shadows, of the gray color of ghosts. 
They were the phantoms of the happi- 
ness that I had come to think only 
others could have, believing myself 
sunk down irrevocably till I could but 
look up through the gray. You did 
not see that—you saw only the effect 
of it—yesterday morning, when you 
tossed me out of your little hand back 
irito health—health of the mind, right 
thinking. No, you did not know the 
despair, the stupid resignation! That, 
Joya—resignation—is something I hope 
you never will suffer! One of the 
cruelest things one can experience is to 
live in the conviction that one is the 
only one, instead of the half of two. 
And it is like the brightest sunshine 
after a dark thundercloud to have that 
belief shaken bit by bit until only sun- 
shine exists. 

“That is how you came to me, dear— 
out of the mists. I call you ‘dear,’ be- 
cause my love gives me the right until 
you either allow me or stop me. To 
me, every inch of you and your won- 
derful mind is a gift of the gods. I 
adore and worship you, as you well 
know. You are the only faith, the only 
religion, that I have. When my belief 
in that is shaken, by the mystery with 
which you purposely veil yourself, I 
suffer worse than in the hell unspeak- 
able from which you resurrected me.” 

Her dark upturned eyes had not once 
left his face. And steadily, at his>pas- 
sionately tender words, her cheeks had 
grown pale and more pale to a curious 
whiteness. 

“Why—why are you not afraid,” she 
breathed, “to proffer such love as that 
to a woman veiled in mystery, as you 
say? You dared affront me, but, in- 
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deed, how do you dare this, not know- 
ing who, or even what, I am?” 

“Because, Joya, my beautiful Joya,” 
he cried, “the only lasting love in the 
world is the love that is great with 
faith!” 

It brought a little involuntary sound 
from her, a little further paleness to 
the pallid cheeks; and with the bound 
of his heart at her visible agitation, he 
let a golden note of victory sound in 
his next words: 

“T retract what I said last night. Be- 
cause she has taught me how to wor- 
ship you, I am glad there are such 
women as Cloe in the world!” 

He had stepped, as if unconsciously, 
a pace closer to her, but an electrical 
change in her beauty halted him, his 
hands outstretched in air as if he were 
again a living statue. Two rouge spots 
burned through the pallor of her 
cheeks; two shining lights sprang into 


the brown eyes; a new, hard music, 
bright and searing, flamed into her 
voice. 


“Ah! Cloe, the wretched, the detest- 
able Cloe again, my chivalrous for- 
eigner ?” 

‘“‘J—Joya!” he cried, and even as the 
word stammered from him another 
change came over her. A high, excited 
little laugh rippled from her suddenly 
smiling lips; 
through her cheeks, exquisitely tinting 


the red swept delicately 
her white face ‘to a frail flower color; 
fluttered toward him; her 


gay voice fell to a caress 


her hands 


more irresist- 
ible than his own pleading had been: 
“Jack, Jack, it is true? You do love 


me—like that? You swear it—you 
swear it?” 
“Joya!” he choked. “Joya! I adore 


you! I adore you!” 
“Then, my American,” she cried— 
and again her voice rang hard and 
again fires flamed in her eyes—‘the 
woman you adore will no longer tor- 
ture you with mystery !” 
Again a magical change 


swept over 
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her. Ironical, inhuman gayety glit- 
tered out of the shining, dancing eyes; 
a queer power of imagery emanated 
from the stiff, satirical grace of her de- 
fiant posture, seeming to wipe away the 
little house, the poppy fields, the sun- 
shine of Terassa, and to surround them 
with the glow light of another world. 
And while an ominous, ea sickening 
sense of coming desolation trembled 
over him, the musical voice slipped into 
the lilt of the awful French ballad: 

“) sick, 


sick, 


ly husband he is very 
very sick, thank the Lord!” 


very 


He shrank back from her, his hand 
instinctively covering his eyes, a little 
hurt sound choking in his throat as the 
laughter of insinuating 
voice joined the merciless innuendo of 
the first line to the terrible last—the 
malignant cry of the living woman over 
the closed grave of her man: 


I laughed!” 


her fiercely 


Instead of weeping, 
The laugh rang high and loud, and 
less loud, but no less ma- 
lignant—after the clash of the rickety 


door had left him, bent shouldered and 


rang on 


shivering, alone in the highway with 

the pitiless truth. 
CHAPTER XII. 

One ma sl] another, anda 

pushed him, and a little boy 

] It was Rosa—and riot fol 

!’ shouted Rosa. “lam 

man’s hostess, and if she did not 

me in the foremost row, her feel- 

ings would be injured! Get up, I tell 

you!” 


The brilliant light of the setting sun 
slanted over the bright-clothed people, 
the tinted houses, the small Terassan 

ge lavishly decked with a final harle- 
festival end. 


( Nn mass ot colors Tor 


In the whole gay scene there were 
but two darl ngures. 
One of them, tall, black-robed, ma- 
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jestic, now made its way with difficulty, 
but with authority, toward the angry 
front row. 

“T tell you I do know who she is,” 
yelled Rosa, cutting the air with silver 
slashes of her fan, “and I will pres- 
ently prove it! I tell you, I have it 
written down on a piece of paper and 
have put the paper in the padre’s pos- 
session, to be read out to you when we 
all of us know! Does that satisfy you? 
There he is!’ Ask him!” 

“Be restful and polite, I command 
you!” cried the padre, his black sleeves 
upraised, and he took his way back 
again through the quieting mob and ap- 
proached the one other somber member 
of it. 

“Come, you are morbid on this sub- 


ject, Jack,” he said soothingly. “Ts 
there were harm in our little festival 
theater, would I permit it? Dear 


friend, you are tired, from that brave, 
adventurous climb and from overwork 
in my town to-day. Have you never 
noticed, Jack, that it is always tired 
Believe me, 
when you have had some supper and a 
glass of wine, you will rejoice that you 
watched our Joya on Terassa’s plat- 
form.” 


persons who are morbid? 


But the low-answering voice was 
husky. 

“You do not know,” the boy whis- 
pered; and with a sigh the padre left 
him 

n, 
no | Fel ppel : % y in the 
of the broodin Over the 


wound of the torn veil throbbed the 
malign hurt of her vengeful laugh—the 
weapon with which she had deliberately 
stabbed him for his selfish, unthinking 
slight of her in the public sight of the 
big city. Her laugh had told him that 
for that slight she hated him—his Joya 
hated him. 

Almost as if in a contagion from his 


dreary figure, over the gay-tinted 
crowd, subsided now and waiting, a 
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certain sobriety had spread, together 
with the deeper glow of the descending 
sun. Somehow Rosa’s noise had ebbed ; 
the promiscuous chatter was a minor 
hum. A swift pall to the holiday spirit 
fell full upon the crowd, for it had be- 
come suddenly aware of an unknown, 
a strange, a mystic presence in its very 
heart. 

Softly making for itself a way to- 
ward the stage, it passed among them— 
slowly, with bowed, hooded head. It 
was a figure queerly appropriate to the 
sundown, a sackclothed, pilgrim figure, 
a figure as of ashes and resignation. It 
was not until it had mounted the little 
steps to the stage and directly faced the 
confused, wondering people, with arms 
stretched forth to them and the hood 
partially fallen back from the face, that 
Terassa recognized it. It was Joya. 

Throughout the square, there was 
complete, marveling hush, The star- 
tled town gazed in an almost ominous 
expectancy. And her first words told 
their thought. 

“Padre,” she said—and though her 
voice was pitched low, it came through 
the stillness clear as the fine air and 
vivid with all the rich colors of the 
sundown, “I have made a promise to 


your people, and Terassa has not asked 
me in what manner I would keep it. 
With your wealth of faith in me, you 


think that I have come to make, for 
Terassa, my | 
public stage. The case 


is my last. 


ppearance on the 


Op- 


Nor will 


is the very 
posite of that—it 
I pay you in singing or dancing or in 
any kind of toy-theater bagatelle. Your 
own fair, dark Juanita will do all such 
pretty things for you to-night.” 

The priest, the people, were dazedly 
staring at her, striving, with the startled 
endeavor of children, to understand her 
queer garb, her queer words. 

“Oh,” she cried, reading their confu- 
sion, “my rough garment has a mean- 
ing, padre! Oh,. Terassa”—and there 


was a little sob in her voice as she 


turned sharply from the priest and, 
clasping the rough robe almost hysteri- 
cally to her breast, faced the people, 
shining-eyed—‘Terassa, you have said 
God sent me to you.” Again she 
paused, and her eyes sought the quiver- 
ing, staff-propped figure of old Jacinta 
in the crowd, “But through you God 
has sent mé®té6 myself. Through you, 
my very self is the only possession that 
I care to retain, and all of my posses- 
sions of the mere earth are yours— 
Terassa !” 

Uncording and hurling away the rude 
pilgrim dress, she stepped a little pace 
forward and stood in the fainting hght 
of sundown like some figure of a vio- 
lent, incredible dream. 

Stunned, the town stood absolutely 
silent, motionless. 

Her head high flung, she faced them 
with darkly shining eyes, her hair fili- 
greed with pearls, her throat wound 
with diamonds, diamonds on her bosom, 
her shoulders. Her dress, white and 
gray, melted downward to an _ inde- 
cipherable tint of blue in the sheening 
Oriental trousers, which were given an 
effect of skirt by a mantle that, with 
her deft discarding of the pilgrim robe, 
had fallen swiftly from the white, dia- 
mond-laden shoulders to the stage and 
trailed there, heavy and glimmering 
with an incalculable wealth of stones. 
Her Ittle ankles, which had passed each 
other so slowly, with such small steps, 
were chained together by a string of 
gems, after the fashion of a _ royal 
woman of ancient Carthage. Between 
Etruscan scarabs of carnelian and older 
Egyptian beetles carved in limestone, 
amethyst and beryl and ruby and emer- 
ald shone out from sandal top to jew- 
eled sandal top. A glowing hoard of 
rubies circled to her knees. Emeralds 
wound in cords like snakes around her 
arms, consorting at her waist with 
ornaments of malachite and of carven 
jade; and therefrom blue, in exquisite 
azurite and heavy lapis lazuli, melted 
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through turquoise back again to green, 
in Nile-and-yellow spodumene and 
peridot, flowing into the pure sun yel- 
lows of zircons. 

She had stood perfectly stilt, as still 
as Terassa, without effect of life or 
motion save for the flash of her fabu- 
lous armor. But now, with a little 
swirl of the weighted mantle, with its 
dewy border of moonstones, she, put 
one little foot forward as far as her 
ankle chain of ancient gems would al- 
low, and her whole person glittered, 
glowed, burned, dazzlingly shimmered 
with every prismatic possibility of ice 
and fire—from the strange bracelets of 
red-spotted heliotrope trembling on the 
hands that she stretched out toward the 
people to her pure white throat, where 

huge opal flashed its passion forth to 

» world. 

\nd her words flashed forth an equal 
passion to Terassa and to Terassa’s 
priest : 

“They have weighted me 
down, almost to the earth they came 


down, 


from! In my giving of them to you, 
they are expiatory. Here in the foot- 
hills, the place of aspiration, for Spain 
and for the people who have loved me 
without question and upon simple faith, 
will Inild a new Bangle of the 


Pyrenees!” 


they 


] 


in ceasing, seemed to 


Her eyes, in their shit 


in her eyes. 
; you all yours, Terassa 
one. One you will let me—yes? 
give as a keepsake to—your foreign 
riend ‘ie 
Ly its little chain she lifted the great 
1 at her throat and, turning, held it 
But the American 
not stir as he became, in her stead, 
he focused center of the gaze of the 
ewildered town. His face turned 


toward Jack. 


ashen white. He was trembling as vio- 
lently as the jewel. And it was with 
violence that his words rang out to her. 

“Give that thing to the Russian 
prince that you looted it from!” 

With a start, from his struggling 
emotions at his beloved people’s queer, 
wonderful fortune, Padre Pedro turned 
and stood, together with them, frozen 
with horror at the incomprehensible fe- 
rocity of the foreigner’s cry; mystified, 
like his village; innocent of the mean- 
ing of it all. But there was no ob- 
scurity in the boy’s next words. Vio- 
lently as he had faced the woman, he 
now turned upon Terassa. 

“If it would make you the richest 
town in Spain, would you accept her 
booty ? you not 


know 


Padre, Terassa, do 


have you not seen—who your 
Jova is?” j 
Through their stupor of dazing col- 
ors, of strangely promised riches, even 
yet intelligence made no way; there 
But over the sound 
through the 


were but murmurs. 
broke a big, raging voice; 


crowd plunged a great, raging body. 


Pépé was towering over the quiver- 


ing be Vv. 

“Caballero, Americano, you have 
unkind to her! What did I tell 
ist night, the night of the day I 
my wife?” 

It brought the mob whisper into a 
determinate form—a cheer that threat- 

ery, little and 


been 
you 


iF 
struck 


1 fiercely 


ny own battles all 
my life, and | fight this one now! 
I am not ashamed of who and what I 


can 


am!” 

Her little feet chained together, her 
little hands clenched, she faced her ac- 
cuser for a tense Chen her 
and defiantly swept the 


moment. 
eves left him 
priest and people. 


have watched this trans- 








nae ote ed 
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formation of mine—from stage pilgrim 
to stage siren—and not know who your 
Esmeralda is? Lest you do not, let 
me tell you. You have talked of the 
devil being loose in town. Would you 
behold his daughter, tricked out in the 
looted wealth of injured women? 
Padre Pedro and Terassa, this creature 
before you, who has lured man after 
man to the payment of the riches with 
which she would now buy the honor 
of your town, is the plaguing siren of 
Spain, La Bella Cloe!” 

Murmurs, now as many-colored as 
the jewels that covered her with their 
lights, hummed in the silence as the 
stones glinted in the dusk. The eyes of 
the confused people moved in slow con- 
sternation from Joya to their priest and 
back again to Joya. 

“Alas!” cried the padre; and another 
voice, loud, full of pitiable anguish, 
rang out its tragedy—Rosa’s: 

“Then—then you are not the mar- 
quesa! And I am a fool in the eyes of 
Terassa !”’ 

setween the glittering woman and 
the pale boy gazing up at her, the great 
opal, a fiery, magnificent red in the 
gathering night, dropped silently, like 
a falling star, to the ground. And as 
its light went out in the grass, as 
swiftly and inexorably as she had torn 
the notorious singer’s veil from between 
herself and the eyes of Terassa, her 
hands now tore at her dress, and there 
fell to the earth a weight of lapis and 
a weight of jade. 

In the awed hush, Padre Pedro was 
quietly, desolately weeping; and, more 
conspicuously, a voice of virtue cried 
out, “No, ah, no! We do not want 
them now!” and sobbed dreadfully. It 
was Juanita; and a dozen ladies re- 
peated her words and her sorrow, and 
even a man or two joined the high- 
minded chorus. 

But as the woman of scandal stood 
suddenly shivering in the hurt of it, 
her beautiful head bowed, her lifted 


hands full of radiant jewels, the white- 
faced, trembling man below her leaped 
to the stage, his arms outstretched. 

“Joya, Joya, are you, the mind 
reader, blind—blind to me, whom you 
have read so well, blind to all I was 
suffering and to all I meant? Oh, if 
you had hated me, you would not-have 
offered me your bangle! Yes, God 
grant it was the opposite of hatred 
made you blind! I do not deny my 
torture there in the highway, and here, 
at the sight of-all this loot upon you. 
But I wanted this town, before I should 
say to you what I say to you now, to 
know who you are, that, as I publicly 
insulted you in Barcelona, I might here 
publicly honor you, if you would call it 
honor! I went to Barcelona to offer 
you whatsoever you might ask of me. 
Here, now, in Terassa, I offer you all 
that I have and am and can be! My 
name, my life, my love, are your right, 
your privilege. Esmeralda, Joya, Cloe, 
before these people and this priest, I 
ask: Will you be my wife?” 

A great, wondering, tremulous light 
had sprung into her eyes, but, “Wait! 
Wait!” she gasped, and she trembled 
back from him with a little sob. ‘Wait, 
I adjure you wait!” 

Over the rustle and stir she swept 
her eyes, held out her hands once more 
to the padre, to the breathlessly staring 
town; then she turned again to the im- 
petuous boy before her. 

“Look at me—I demand it! Yes, 
straight into my eyes, for they can look 
straight into any man’s. Thanks, cabal 
lero! Now, make me the favor to 
glance over me, from head to feet. 
You have read of a sapphire, compan- 
ion to one in the English crown, and 
T would wear it, naturally, in mine. Do 
you see it there? And now, senor, my 
feet. Do you know the significance of 
that Carthaginian chain? If that chain 
did not tell the truth, | would not wear 
it. 

“Ah, if there has been any excuse 
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for Spain to call me great, it is because 
my songs have told the truth, the truth 
as I learned it from the traditions of 
her music halls and from men—men!’ 
Terassa is welcome to the whole truth 
of me, just as that whole truth is your 
‘right,’ your ‘privilege,’ sefor. Let me 
tell you and Terassa now that I have 
looted men—looted them ludicrously 
and worse than the worst scandal sheet 
ever said I did, for I took their jewels 
that helped out my fame, and not until 
this devil of a marqués came along did 
I meet a man I could not loot and laugh 
at. 

“And I have laughed—if I may men- 
tion it—at him! Had you but picked 
up the newspaper that I dropped in the 
highway when I had to run from you 
just now, your eyes would have fallen 
on a dispatch from Suez, telling how 
Cloe did not go to Manila. In the har- 
bor of Barcelona, she skipped the mar- 
qués, after getting the nasty creature 
all aboard, and shipped the marquesa 
with him, sitting in Cloe’s stateroom, 
all lit with flames and justice, as her 
maid, while the sang herself 
ashore in a fishing boat. From which 
it would seem that she had a sense of 


siren 


humor.” 
Little gasps came 
Padre Pedro, as a rich buzz of admira- 


from Jack and 


tion sped through Terassa. 
f and 


\s for 
ound came at the caress 


you—Jack”’ again a 
from him 


into her 


I of 
life, as I weighed 
hat pair of jewels one against the 
other, that sapphire and my—freedom, 
it—it was a face—a face disgusted at 
the very first sound of what I was sing- 
ing to the world as truth—that—de- 


cided me.” 
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Though her eyes were alight with 
purpose and with something deeper, an- 
other little sob ended her words, and 
as if ashamed of its weakness, she 
turned her flushed face from the people 
and in the hushed silence took a sudden, 
swift step away from him. But she 
had forgotten the chain of gems that 
bound her ankles, and in the moment 
of its halting her and her swaying dan- 
gerously in the shock of it, with a chok- 
ing cry Jack was on his knees before 
her, his white face against her waist, 
his shaking hands at her ankles. And 
as he rose, trembling, to his feet and 
they stood staring into each other’s 
eyes, a queer, almost frightened sound 
came from her. With the ruthless 
strength of impetuous, desperate youth, 
he had torn the chain in two. 

His command, 
louder, sharper than hers: 

“T do not ask you now to be my wife 
—I tell you to! I know now—I know 
from your your face—that I 
have the right! Terassa, leave those 
jewels on the green! Take this for 
them, and this!” In his excitement, he 
was hurling coins, papers, checks, let- 
ters, from his pockets to the grass. 
“Compute to-morrow, but they are mine 
now, those jewels, to go back from her 
husband to the men from whom they 
came!” 


voice, in its was 


voice, 


ught her into his crushing 
clasp, the padre’s voice rose with uncon- 
the loud hubbub of 
iteful words to the 
f all his heart’s emo- 
atl I thank their 
joyous syllables mingling with the lit- 
tle waft of curious music—half song, 
half speech—that breathed from the 
beautiful Cloe: 
“Jack, Jack, instead of weeping, J 
laugh!” 


“Father, Thee !”” 
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AZIE KENDALL worked on 
M Columbus Avenue, beneath 
the clatter of the L trains, in 
one of those quick-service hand laun- 
dries that you can find every block or 
so from the Circle on out to the Bronx. 
Mazie was Number 10 on the ironing 
list; fast, keen, careful, and highest on 
the pay roll. And Mazie was shrewd 
with it all, in a way. She didn’t pity 
herself for being a queen of the ironing 
board when she might have. been a 
queen of the screen; she never envied 
the chorus girl whose picture she saw 
on the Sunday-magazine page as the 
new bride of the latest millionaire. 
Mazie was wise, wise from the tips 
of her shoes to the top of her ruddy 
hair; and besides all that, Mazie was 
engaged. 

His name Mike Conlon. He 
wore his derby on the side of his head, 
talked with a cigar in his mouth, and ran 
the Portland Lunch, just off of Four- 
teenth Street Avenue; a “ 
joint,” 


was 


peg 


1 
tool, 


n LKighth 


t 


1d toast 


order tw 
on the side, 
out of the place 


pay your bill, and be 
in eight minutes. 
Mike had be known a good 
catch. Anybody around Fourteenth 
Street and Eighth Avenue could tell 
you that swell dresser, a 
sweller loose with his 
change. he had been loose 
until the hand of Mazie Kendall 
had taken charge of his destinies and 
begun for him the building of a future 
that some day might result in a chop- 


ly 


‘nN 


as 


he was a 


dancer, and 


That 


fine 


is, 
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By Courtney Ryley Cooper 
Author of “And Let's Be Friends Again,” 
“The Choosing,” etc. 
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suey palace on Forty-second Street. 
Mazie had her ideals. 

And with it all, she was provincial 
—as the city born and city bred often 
are provincial. It often Lappens that 
the man who lives in Skihomish knows 
more about New York than the man 
who has lived on Twenty-eighth Street 
all his life. The man in Skihomish has 
had time to learn. The man who has 
lived on Twenty-eighth Street may be 
a subway guard. Thus it As 
for Mazie, when a person must be at 
her board at seven in the morning, to 
stand for hours slapping flatiron 
about, then to rush home again, take 
off her shoes, and hang her tired feet 
out on the fire escape, there isn’t much 
time to see the things that one reads 
about in the papers. Once Mazie had 
caught a glimpse of a taxi wreck; once 


gC eS, 


a 


she had seen a building on fire; she had 
the 
But on each occasion she had had 


vh 
wh 


es 


even heard shots of a gat 


ten mimutes in ich t 


Spit 


° a aed 1 
viewpoint, re lurked, 


the oO! mind, 


whether all 


things that one sees in the paper really 


back in recesses 


to 
tO 


a wonderment as those 
For her part, she never had 

by white or 
thrown to 


millionaire’s 


true. 
kidnaped 
drugged and 
awake some 
Not 
but 
osity ? 


An 


are 


been slavers, <¢ 
into a cab 
in 


lat 


palace. 
1 


tl understand, 


ut 


1 
she wanted to, 


with« curl 


where 


1 what 
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than that, one hot summer day, as she 
bent over her steaming board, she 
should turn to the girl just behind, shift 
her gum, and, holding her iron in the 
air, remark: 

“T bet this here’s a swell guy.” 

“Who’s that?” The other girl did 
not even look up from her work. 

Mazie snapped a critical finger to 
her iron and resumed her pressing. 

“This guy that owns these shirts,” 
she answered. 

“Why ?” 

The question mingled with the clatter 
of an L train outside, the smashing clirr 
of a steel “woodpecker” on a new build- 
ing a block away, the strains of a 
hurdy-gurdy, and the rush of the little 
laundry. Mazie eyed the garment be- 
fore her studiously. 

“Because nobody but a swell guy 
could wear shirts like these,” came her 
verdict at last. “Say, if they cost a 
cent, they cost ten bucks apiece. There’s 
silk in these shirts. It ain’t any of this 
grab-me-quick I’m-fallin’-apart __ stuff. 
And what’s more, they’ve got a Fifth 
Avenue trade-mark. I wonder whose 
they are?” 

The girl behind her slapped her iron 
board and reached for more 
piece goods. 

“\Why don’t you look him up on the 
They’ve got his name. Or 
the sorters.” 

yourself!” Mazie laughed 
and continued her ironing. “Then 
fall faintin’ on 


on the 


call book? 


one oft 


2h - 
oO chase 


Go around an’ 
loorstep of his apartment house 


some mornin’, and have the janitor 
carry me tenderly out an’ lay me on 
the ash heap? No—I was just wonder- 
in’; that’s all. They’ré sure swell stuff.” 

Then she went on with her labors, to 
finish the job of the silken shirts, to put 
in the “mistake “Troned by 
Number 10”—and to other 
textures other That 
night, just before she went home, she 
noticed that a boy in trim livery called 


card” 
travel to 


and garments. 


at the desk up in front and went away 
with a package of laundry. Boys in 
livery did not call often at the little 
shop. Mazie knew instinctively that he 
had carried away the silk shirts that 
she had admired. 

Whereupon, Mazie dismissed the sub- 
ject, looked at the clock, dropped her 
iron with the first stroke of the little 
bell, put on her hat, and dragged her 
tired feet to the subway. Twenty min- 
utes later, she was sitting in her little 
room. on Sixth Avenue, resting and 
awaiting the time when Mike would 
drop by to take her down to the Port- 
land for supper. 

That was Mike’s institution. Why 
not? He owned the restaurant; he got 
the food at wholesale; and he and 
Mazie were figuring on a life partner- 
ship. Every evening they would take 
their places at the one little table at 
the back end of the “joint,” while one 
of the boys would depart from “peg 
row” to wait on the boss and his dame. 
It had gone on for more than a year 
now. Mazie was putting by the money 
that she thus saved for a set of furni- 
ture, 

Promptly at six-thirty, as usual, Mike 
whistled from the street, and Mazie, 
as usual, whistled back. Then she went 
down the dark stairway to join him, 
and together they traversed the few 
blocks to the lunch room. There the 
usual routine was followed, the 
food came, the usual conversation was 
indulged in, and then— 

Mazie looked at Mike 
start, as if a sudden 
come over her. 

“Where'd you get it?” 
shortly. 

“Get what?” 

Mike juggled a hunk of cabbage in 
mid-air and stared at her. 

“That knife stuff. I never saw 
eat with your knife before.” 

“You -never saw me eat with my 
knife?’ Mike Conlon’s eyes went wide. 


usual 


little 


had 


with a 
realization 


she asked 


you 
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“Where you been? 
with my knife.” 
Mazie sighed slightly. . 
“I guess I never noticed it before,” 





I’ve always ate 





she said in dismissal of: the subject. 

But Mike persistent. He 
crammed the cabbage into a corner of 
his mouth and leaned forward. 

“Gosh,” he laughed thickly, “I 
thought you’d saw me do that a thou- 
sand times! But I'll put the old raz- 
ma-taz on it if you want me to. Pass 
me them potatoes.” 

“Those potatoes, you mean?” 

Mazie said it 
Mike looked at her, rather surprised. 

“Veh,” he answered. “Why?” 

Then the meal progressed as usual, 
except that Mazie rather silent. 
She was wondering what had brought 


Was 


in spite of herself. 


was 


such ideas to her mind—ideas that she 
had never had before. Mike had been 
just Mike, and she had taken him at 
his face-and-hands value. And some- 
how it nettled her to realize that she 
had called his attention to things she 
had always known existed, in her heart 
at least, if not actually in her percep- 
tion. Then Mazie gave it all up. It 
was a problem in introspection, and 
Mazie knew very little about that sort 


of thing. She knew the program of 
the movie show down at the corner 
much better. So there they went for 


+1 


he forgot. ug 
pulled away. 


telling of an exciting event at the laun- 


Besides, she was too busy 


dry. A girl had burned her hand, and 
the boss actually had laid her off with 
full pay. It was marvelous, and de- 


recounting. Following 


wallted up Fou 


manded a full 
which, she and Mike 


teenth Street and back again and said 
good night. 

So went the day nd the l 
And then, late in the aft on, a 
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week later, a boy in livery entered the 
laundry. 
“Where's 
shortly. 
“Number 10 whor”’ The man at the 
counter leaned forward. 
“*Troned by Number 10, 
quoted. “Well, the 
stuck on the way she done up his shirts 
last week, and he wants her to do the 
ironin’ on ’em regular. He told me to 
tell you.” 
“All right.” 


Number 10?” he asked 


999 


the boy 


anyway, boss is 


The checker-in reached for the 
bundle—and Mazie, who had heard, 
reached a hand to a flushed face. Even 


a girl who irons in a hand laundry can 
appreciate a compliment. She intended 
to tell Mike about it that night. Then 
she changed her mind. He might not 
understand. 

The next afternoon, when the shirts 
came from the wash, silken and soft, 
Mazie handled them more tenderly than 
ever. And somehow the fragile things 
seemed to stand for far more than mere 
decoration. They spoke of culture, as 
she ironed them—culture and ease and 
riches and big rooms where the lights 
glowed softly and prettily, as they did 


in the Starnerbacker windows, down in 


the bway. They spoke of W ell mod- 
ulated tones, and speeches such as are 
1 ! 1d a thousand and on 






suy that owns 
these shirts,” she said. 

The other girl grinned. 

“You still cacklin’ about them 
shirts ?” she asked. .‘Say, the first thing 


you know, you'll be goin’ nutty over 


the guy that own "em What if they 
iT¢ 

Sa Mazi nswered, and there 
“i little dreaming in her voice, “‘it 
in’t e shirt It’s what they stand 

















for. Say, I bet that guy’s a pip. He'd 
have to be—to keep up with these 
shirts. You know the kind—like the 
leading man over in the Starkweather 
Stock Company ?” 

“I’ve saw him,” said the other girl. 
“He was swell.” 

“Swell ain’t no name,” answered 
Mazie. “I just used to sit and fall out 
of my seat at him. Not that I was 
crazy over him or anything, but you 
just can’t help admirin’ class. Well, it’s 
the same sort of thing with these shirts. 
They spell class, that’s all there is to it 
—class clean through. A guy that’d 
wear that sort of stuff’d have to have 





class.” 

Then she looked at the clock and 
turned to her work again. Two hours 
more and she had finished her task, to 
turn the result hurriedly over to the 
sorter. The boy in livery was waiting 
for the bundle. ‘ 

“The boss wants one of them shirts 
special and he sent me after it,” he 
laughed. ‘‘He’s got to be just right— 
color scheme and all that stuff. That’s 
the reason for the big rush.” 

Mazie, as the boy went out of the 
door, turned to her companion and 
nodded her head. 

“T guess I’ve got that guy figured 
out right,” she said. “Class all the way 


through. They’ve got to have class 
when they pick their shirts to match 
th the rest of the scenery.” 

vhen she and Mike sat at the 
lit table at the rear of the Portland 
Lunch that night, her eyes traveled in- 


1 


voluntarily to the clothing of the man 
before her and to his general appear- 
ance, 

“Say, Mike,” she said at last. 

“Veh.” 

“I’ve been thinking: 

“Yon.” 

“\Why don’t you cut out wearing a 
derby ?” 

“Why don’t I cut it out? Say, Mazie, 
I couldn’t. It just fits over my eye.” 


+? 
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“That’s what I’m talking about.” 
Mazie fingered the silverware. “That 
used to be the class—but it’s gone out 
now.” 

“It’s good enough for Mike Conlon.” 

“I know, but, Mike, you ain’t a waiter 
any more. You own the joint. You 
know what you ought to do—you ought 
to be thinking about your position. You 
ought to start in showing a little class. 
Gee, kid, just because you’ve got me 
hooked ain’t any sign , 

“Why, Mazie—where’re you gettin’ 
that stuff?” Mike Conlon looked up 
with genuine amazement in his face. 
“What’s the big row? Ain’t I treatin’ 
you right?” 

“Oh, it ain’t that, Mike.” 

“It ain’t? Then what’s the 

Mazie sighed a bit. Then she half 
turned from the table. 

“Never mind,” she answered. “You 
wouldn’t understand. Let’s go some- 
where. Let’s be a couple of heckers 
and tear out to Coney.” 

Mike stared at her for a second, then 
motioned for a counter boy. 

“Bring me the due pad,” he ordered, 
“an’ five dollars with it. I guess 
Mazie’n me’ll step out a bit this eve- 
nin’,” 

Two hours later, just when the lights 
were beginning to come on out at the 
place of noise and smells and hot dogs 
and roasting ears, Mazie and Mike 





”” 





stepped out of the subway and headed 
toward the first café. Already the street 
leading from the subway and L trains 
was beginning to jam thick with seek- 


ers for coolness and relaxation. From 
far away, a band squawked forth the 
syncopation of a blue-note melody. The 
spielers were beginning to warm up 
their adenoidal voices. Coney Island 
was coming into the full bloom of eve- 
ning, 

Across the street they started—then 
suddenly stopped. There had come a 
sound of cursing; then a sudden scurry- 


ing and a red streak of fire, accom- 
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panied by the crack of a revolver. Some 
one ran forward; there was a shriek— 
then a long, wailing scream, followed 
by loud voices and shouts. Mike Con- 
lon, his eyes wild, grasped Mazie and 
pulled her forward. 

“A gun fight—and they shot a kid 
by accident!” he shouted. “Gosh! It’s 
a girl, too! Hey, somebody get a taxi! 
Hurry up!” 

“Grab that machine coming now!” 
The voice was Mazie’s, high and stri- 
dent. “Stop him! Mike, stop that 
driver !” 

But Mike was already in front of the 
powerful limousine, waving his 

Mazie ran forward and pounded 
on the door. 

“Open up, here!” she called. “Hurry 


big, 


arms, 


—open up! Haven’t you got any sense? . 


Open that door!” 

The chauffeur half clambered from 
his seat, staring at the tangled forms 
of the tragedy a few feet away. Slowly 
the knob of the door turned and a 
man’s form was revealed. 

“What’s the delay here?” he asked 
brusquely. 

Mazie gesticulated wildly. 

“It ain’t a delay,” she answered. 
“Somebody shot a kid and we need 
a machine. We——’” 

“And get blood all over the furnish- 


ings?’ The man’s eyes went blank. 
“T beg your pardon——” 

“But can’t you st There ain’t time 
for a call for an ambulance or nothi 
The kid’s hurt—she’s shot!” 


The man smiled coldly. 

“You told me that in the beginning. 
Jules’—he turned his head toward the 
chauffeur-—“we'’re late already. Drive 
on.” 


“Drive on?” Mazie gasped. “Mike!” 


she called. ‘Mike!’ 

“Yeh!” 

“Hang on to that chauffeur. We've 
got to get that kid 

“Take your hand off the door, 
please!” The voice was exceedingly 
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well modulated and exceedingly cold. 
In the close background, some one was 
carrying the injured child forward. 
The man of the automobile looked up 
hastily. “Take your hand from that 
door!” came his curt order. ‘“Jules— 
drive on!” 

“But listen!” Mazie had seized at 
his arm and was hanging grimly to it. 
“You don’t understand——” 

“I understand perfectly. Jules— 
push that fellow out of the way and 
drive on! We're late already !” 

“Mike—M ike!” Mazie struggled 
impotently. “Mike—hit this guy! 
Stop him—stop him! The dirty pup!” 

For there had come a rending sound, 
a door had slammed shut, and the big 
motor, pushing Mike and the jamming 
crowd out of the way, had driven on- 
ward, leaving Mazie standing white- 
faced, staring at the bit of torn cloth 
she held in her clenched hand. 

She laughed hysterically, then turned 
to where the crowd was jamming about 
the injured child. 

“Anybody 
some.one asked excitedly. 
can stop the blood until the ambulance 


got a handkerchief?” 


“Maybe we 


comes.” 

White-faced and perspiring, 
Conlon reached for his handkerchief. 
But Mazie was before him. 


Mike 


‘Take this,” she said as she handed 
forth the bit of cloth that she clutched 
in | ] | ‘It'll do just a ag 

l l fol ed 
when 1 I ( 
elk St i l the l pl l 


and finally went far away down on 
Avenue A, with a little, weeping woman 
whose child had died. With the result 
that Mazie was late for work the next 
morning. 

When she entered, a boy in livery 
was waiting for her, a package under 
his arm. 

“Say,” he began with a little 
when she had hung up her hat, “want 


1 ° 
f 


to make a little piece ol 


smile, 


money ?” 
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“Does a fish swim?” asked Mazie 
Kendall. ‘“‘What’s the idea?” 

The boy in livery unrolled the pack- 
age and held up a silk shirt. 

“The boss gave this to me this morn- 
in’,” was the answer. “Got in a jam 
or somethin’ last night an’ got a cuff 
torn off of it. I was wonderin’ whether 
you could fix it up any way. I'll pay 
for it if you can.” 

Mazie had taken the filmy thing of 
silk and was studying it deliberately. 
Long she stared at the sleeve; then she 
shook her head. 

“I’m afraid it ain’t for me,” she an- 
swered at last. “I ain’t got much time 
these days. Besides, I ain’t got any- 
thing to fix it up with. I had the piece 
of goods last night that would have just 
fitted on there swell, but I had to use 

ip. Maybe somebody else’ll do it.” 


And when the boy went out, Mazie 
went back to her ironing board with a 
face that was queerly set and grim. 

That night, down in the Portland 
Lunch, Mike stared at her. Then he 
grinned. 

“Say,” he announced, “I thought you 
was so observin’. I’ve been pullin’ off 
somethin’ for a week an’ you ain’t even 
seen it.” 

“What’s 
sharply. 

“Been eatin’ with my fork!” 

There was a slow laugh. Then, just 
as slowly, but very, very tenderly, 
Mazie Kendall reached a hand across 
the table to pat that of Mike Conlon. 

“Say, kid,” she answered slowly, “‘eat 
with your fingers if you want to. I 
ain’t Have some more cab- 


that?” Mazie looked up 


carin’, 


Je 


THE TWO HOUSES 
TM ) houses fair were building, were building yesternight ; 
And one was built of marble, of marble pure and white. 
It stood upon the hilltop where all the world might see, 
And all its shining windowpanes stared scornfully at me. 
Wide flung about its portal were gardens, rare and sweet, 
And far beneath the valley road sped humbly to its feet. 


‘den plot for 


had a tiny ga 
But all the twilight, as I passed, with hawthorn breath was sweet; 
And though amid the shadowed fields it nestled quite alone, 
The little valley road stole by to stroke its lintel stone. 


boughs, wa 


- humble bloss 


4 | 
or yesterday ;: 
5 small and le 


t 


Ooms meet, 


nd gray. 
| 


Two houses fair were building, were building yesternight ; 
And one was built of marble, of marble pure and white, 
With peacocks on its balustrade like living gems astray— 
And one, beneath the hawthorn boughs, was small and low and gray. 


But fairer through 


the dusk to me that tiny casement gleams 
Across the friendly valley road—for one was built of dreams! 


! 


MartHa HASKELL CLARK. 
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The King’s Chair 


By Alicia Ramsey 


Author of “The Painted Madonna,” 
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HE news of their coming was 
brought to the countess in a 
letter from her husband, just 

as she was on the point of leaving the 
house: 
Expect twelve; thirteen 
at most. If nothing those who 
are coming should be with you in about two 
This means a delay for you, but 
it can’t be helped. Mad for you. Mad for 
you. Mad for you, VicTor. 
P.S. Scratch up the very best you can for 
the supper. Poor devils, it will be their last. 
The countess read the note 
slowly twice, while the orderly who had 
brought it swilled down the great jug 
of water and crammed his pockets with 
the hunks of stale bread and dry cheese 
that the Red Cross nurse had brought 
Then she folded it and 
her where it 


bosom like the 
7 


It’s for to-night. 
miscarries, 


hours’ time. 


over 


out to him. 
placed it inside 
burned agai 
thought of her husband’s_ ki 
looked | 

hills 1 

beside | 


and the 


dress, 


She 


through and through her. After that 
night, even that poor consolation would 
be denied her. In the early springtime 
would be born. It was no 


the 


her 

longer safe for her to 

ruined old chateau. 
She waited until the orderly) 

and the clip-cl | 

il’s heels had died 

that 


son 


remain in 


himself on his horse 
clip-clop of tl 
away. The ie told » nurse 


thei: going 


“Their Wedding Day,” etc. 


“Some friends of the count’s are 
coming to supper,” she said in her 
pretty broken English. “The means 
at my disposal being so poor for their 
entertainment, I shall be grateful for 
anything you can do in the way of 
help.” 

At the ‘supper,” the nurse 
opened her eyes. They were beautiful 
eyes, profound in color, perfect in form, 
but in their depths smoldered fires that 
one does not usually expect to find in 
the eyes of a hospital nurse. 

“If you will have the goodness to 
tell Gaston to leave the car and chop 
some wood quickly and make us a fire 
in the kitchen, I shall be much obliged 

Th inclined her head in 


ker gracious, formal way, pushed open 


‘ , 


word 


” 
countess 


the glass door in which only the carved 


ironwork wa ft, and went into the 


hou 
Ty 


intimacy bet 
divided them had 
social it was 


h 


nothing to do wit 
made up of 


feminine in- 


position ; 


fundamental instincts of 

tuition which lie too deep for words. 
\lone in the hall, the countess stood 

and looked about her. The velvet car- 


caked ith l ud; the beautiful 


torn down: the price 
: 


it noles 


1 1 
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out of their carved-oak frames—noth- 
ing but desolation and ruin wherever 
one looked. 

Where was the great clock that had 
ticked out the hours since the days of 
Louis Quatorze? Dumped into a van 
piled high with treasures, vanished over 
the hills, landed who should say where? 

Where was the chair, the massive 
carved gilt chair in which the fated 
Marie Antoinette had once sat? Gone 
like the clock. 

Where was the book, the famous 
book with the gilt clasps and the ame- 
thyst-studded back in which all the il- 
lustrious names had been written down 
through the centuries, as the great of 
the earth came and went? Gone like 
the chair. 

Where was the old butler who knew 
the pedigree of every noble family in 
France ; whose joy it had been to stand, 
on the days of reception, and roll out 
the names of the guests before they 
were even announced? Where the 
powdered lackeys with their purple 
coats and their white silk calves? 
Where the illustrious guests? Gone. 
Everything Nothing, nobody 
left. 

And these thirteen men who were 
coming that night—these thirteen 
picked men, silent and fearless, who 
would come riding out of the shadows, 


gone. 


h a bite, and ride away into the 
i death 
swal- 


kness on their errand of 


+1 , 1 1 
they, too, would be gone, 


d up 
t Up, 


destroyed. 

Supposing her husband were one of 
those men? He had told her he would 
volunteer. Supposing he were the thir- 
teenth, thrown in as an afterthought? 
Was that why they were coming to 
So that he might steal a look, 
snatch a kiss on his way to death and 
God ? 

Well, if so, then so. 

The countess set her face like a stone, 


supper ? 


| walked steadily to the baize door shut- 


ting off the servants’ quarters, and went 
into the kitchen to find the cook. 

In a lesser way, the kitchen repeated 
the tragedy of the hall. The red-flagged 
floors, which had been the pride of a 
generation of cooks, were broken and 
chipped. The' white-tiled walls in some 
places looked like gigantic pepper pots 
perforated with holes; in others, they 
were ruddled with ominous brown 
stains into the nature of which it were 
best not to inquire. The shining rows 
of saucepans were gone. The quaint 
old Dutch dresser, with its pewter 
flagons and its old luster vases, was 
gone. The steel hot plate, with its sil- 
ver-plated doors and its aluminum 
shelves, was gone. The modern gas 
range, with its glass doors and _ its 
mechanical clock, had been blown half- 
way through the intervening wall into 
the adjoining pantry, where it lay with 
its legs in the air, like an inverted mon- 
ument, buried beneath a cartload of 
broken china and glass. 

Gone, too, was the chef, with his 
immaculate apron and cap; gone his 
underlings; gone the gay maids, with 
their colored ribbons and their merry 
black eyes. All swallowed up, 
destroyed. Nothing left but one bent 
old woman, asleep in her chair with her 
mouth open, and a little kitchen maid, 
her grandchild, kneeling by the window, 
patiently stringing a wisp of scarlet 


gone, 


Xx 


wool through some gilt beads out of 
the lid of a cardboard b 

At the word 
in the chair woke up and began to cry. 


“supper,” the old woman 

“There’s not enough supper for a 
mouse, let alone thirteen men! My old 
man’s gone! Put him up against a 
wall, they did, and shot him! I watched 
them. Called him ‘Mr. Sparrow’ ’cause 
he hopped over the pools of blood so 
that he might die with his poor boots 
clean. My pretty Kate My 
feather bed burned! My precious ap- 
ple trees black as the coal!’ She flung 
up her arms. 


>! 
gone: 


qo 


“And you come asking 
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me to find supper for thirteen great 
Boches! They can ‘Mr. Sparrow’ me 
before I crack an egg in any basin for 
them!” 

She flung her apron over her head 
and began crying, the soundless, tear- 
less, terrible crying of the old. 

The countess put her hand very ten- 
derly on the unkempt gray hair. 
“Not for the Boches, my 
For our own men.” 

“Our own men?” 
apron; up went the head. 
they coming here for?” 

The countess bent low until her lips 
were on a level with the old woman’s 
ear. 

“They’ve got word the enemy’s cross- 
ing the bridge at St. Antoine’s to-night. 
They’re going to wait until they’re well 
on to it and then blow it up.” 

The dark eyes began to glitter. 

“And our men? What will happen 
to them? Will they be blown up, too?” 

The put hand to her 
bosom, where she had hidden her hus- 
band’s letter. The soft crackling of the 
paper against her delicate flesh stirred 
her blood like the touch of her hus- 
band’s lips. 

“Make it a good supper, my friend. 
It will be their last.” 

The two faces so near together were 
strangely alike at that 
young, the other old; one be 
the rad : 


pride of I 


friend. 


Down went the 
“What are 


countes: her 


moment one 


"41 


1utiful with 


lined with much 1 m 
yet both so informed with the | 
sion that the barriers dividing them fell 
on the instant and made them one. 
The little kitchen maid, threading her 
beads by the window, turned her head 


o 
4 


] 
} 


and looked at the countess wistfully. 
She wondered what new cataclysm in 
the general upheaval of her world had 
that godd¢ ss of 
derful 


and the 


come to pass to bring 
her dreams down from the wo! 
rooms 


broken mirrors to 


with the gilt chairs 
W 


hispet with her old 


grandmother in a kitchen that wasn’t 
even clean. 

At that instant, the door opened and 
Gaston, the young chauffeur, came in 
with his arms full of fagots, followed 
by the Red Cross nurse, holding up the 
four corners of her spotless apron filled 
with little chips of wood. The boy 
went white with thrust 
his wounded arm into the old grate and 
began cleaning it out. 

The sight of the crackling paper and 
the shavings brought the old cook to 
her feet. With an amazing swiftness, 
she set about her preparations. The 
back face. The 
back her eyes. The 
very spirit of youth seemed to flow into 
set them all 
with 


agony as he 


color into her 


light 


is 


came 
came into 
her and out of her as she 
to their tasks. The 
her laughter as she unearthed her hid- 


room rang 


den treasures of strings of onions and 
slices of ham. 

The English nurse, who knew as lit- 
tle of French peasant greed as she un- 
I 


derstood of Gallic recklessness when its 


instincts of generosity are roused, 


opened her brown eyes wider than ever 
to see such prodigal resources brought 


in a place where all had gone 


ile the countess peeled the pota- 
and the , and the nurse put 


iron cak 


carrot 


1 e Nhe 
o!1 a 


housed there once. 5 

ned its elegant buildings, 

their pointed turrets and stuccoed roofs, 
So enraptured had the count 
sight of his beautiful wife, 
in her muslin dress and her wide Leg- 


a gilt 


with 
herself. 
been at the 


basket of corn over 
mass of 


ner por- 


. 1 ++1 
horn hat, with 


» he could take his 
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That, too, was gone; gone like the 
thousand snowy hens. 

All that remained of them were six 
bedraggled birds and one white rooster, 
who was no longer white. At the click 
of the latch, they all came running, hel- 
ter-skelter, fluttering their wings and 
clucking frantically, imploring as 
plainly as if they had spoken that they 
might be fed. 

In a few minutes, their clucking was 
forever. Only the rooster es- 
caped. From an adjacent bit of roof, 
still jutting out from a dovecote, he 
watched the slaughter. His mournful 
crowing rent the still air with passion- 

adjurations for the return of his 
dead. 

The little kitchen maid, her arms full 
of dead hens, eyed her grandmother in 


ended 


wonder. 

“Are we going to have the fowls for 
supper?” she asked. 

Che old woman cackled like the birds 
before her, showing her toothless gums. 

“A likely thing! Fowls for the like 
of us! They’re for France, d’ye mind 
me? Nary a bit nor a bite for the 
rest, not even for Madame Countess 
herself. All for France!” The dark 
eyes shone out of the wrinkled old face 
like “All for And if 
she wants my blood to stew them in, 
She caught hold of 
granddaughter’ houlder, 
n, and T’ll skin you!” 


Che girl looked back at her grand- 


stars. France! 
can have ~ ig 


t 


ther out of her bright, hungry eyes. 

“T wouldn’t take a bite out of the 
chickens if you were to pay me. Their 
legs and their feathers are all red with 
blood.” 

She looked fearfully back over her 
shoulder into the hen yard. It 
had said. Its 
mented pavement, cracked into fissures 
and miniature chasms, was full of little 
pools of shining red. The rooster, flap- 


was 


even as she white-ce- 


ping his wings on the roof of the dove- 
cote, stood out against the crimson sky, 
an emblem of Gallic fury shrilling pas- 
sionate defiance to those unseen hosts 
that lay hidden behind the hills. 

Long before one could have deemed 
it possible; the desolate kitchen began 
to send forth appetizing odors of a 
most tantalizing kind. The chickens, 
plucked, cleaned, quartered, were siz- 
zling and frizzling in a pan. In the 
caldron, the carrots and turnips chased 
each other merrily round and round. 
A big iron trough, dragged in from a 
gardener’s hut, was full of long, flat 
loaves of crisply baking, sweetly smell- 
ing bread. The old woman, the sweat 
pouring down her face, stood watching 
it, ready to snatch it off at the ap- 
pointed moment. The boy was shovel- 
ing on the coal. The girl was washing 
the plates. 

Brown plates; chipped plates; white 
plates of common ware with thick blue 
rims ; glazed: earthenware pantry plates; 
one little porcelain plate, a child’s treas- 
ure, evidently, with a little wreath of 
forget-me-nots and the motto “Remem- 
ber me;” but only twelve of them. The 
silver plates were buried in the garden. 
The wonderful gold service lay tied 
up in a sack at the bottom of the well. 
The beautiful dinner service 
was gone. All that was left were the 
twelve plates being made ready for the 

ing to supper that 


Sevres 


onl } we ? 
gruest Who vere ct 


night. 
“What table am I to lay?” asked the 
nurse, standing by the sink drying her 
delicate hands. 

What table indeed? The dining room 
was in ruins, the billiard table nothing 
but a heap of green baize and four fat 
legs. The drawing-room was empty, 
bare of all furniture as on the day when 
it had first been built. Access to the 
top floors was impossible. The stairs 
leading to the second landing were 
gone. . 

In all that magnificent establishment, 
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which had feasted hundreds, there was 
no table left that could seat twelve. 
The little kitchen maid left her wash- 
irig of plates, slipped across the room, 
and stood pulling at her grandmother’s 
skirts. 

“T know where there are some tres- 
tles,” she whispered, “if so be that Gas- 
ton and I could manage the planks.” 

“The very thing,” said the countess, 
in her simple, gracious way. 

Inside of five minutes, the trestles, 
with the planks on top of them, had 
been set up in the drawing-room. 

“Where shall we find a cloth?” asked 
the nurse. 

Unconsciously, the countess looked 
at the little kitchen maid, who went 
scarlet all over her thin white face. 

“If you. please, my lady, I know 
where I can lay my hands on a pair of 
sheets.” 

She sped away and returned with 
the sheets, panting. They were old- 
fashioned sheets, destined for an old- 
fashioned four-post bed. Of finest 
linen they were, mellow with age, soft 
as silk. As they lay spread out on 
the narrow trestles, their shining was 
a very fair and spotless thing. 

While the countess placed the plates 
on the table, the little maid and the 
nurse fetched in the chairs. They 
proved as motley a collection as the 
one 


bamboo, another was 


plates. One was black and was 
white ; one 
gilt; one had a seat of the finest bro 
cade; one they had to stuff with a pil 
low because it had no seat at all. From 
all over the place they collected them 
—the anteroom, the countess’ boudoir, 
the servants’ hall—but when it came 
to counting them up, there were only 
twelve. 

Again 
looked at the 

“There may 
night.” 

“I know where there’s another chair,” 
said the little maid eagerly. “I saw 


unconsciously, the countess 
little kitchen maid. 
be thirteen coming to- 


my Uncle Henry hide it in the closet. 
He covered it up with rubbish and 
bricks. ‘No Boche shall ever sit in that 
chair,’ he said. ‘That chair’s only for 
queens and kings.’ ” 

For the first time since the arrival 
of the letter, a little color crept into the 
countess’ white face. 

“You don’t mean the big chair that 
stood in the hall?” 

“Yes, my lady. That’s it. 
nobody ever sat in.” 

With a quick movement, her mistress 
turned to the chauffeur, standing apart 
miserably tending his wounded arm, 
which had begun to torture him anew 
since the carrying up of the planks. 

“Go with her, Gaston, and see if the 


The one 


chair is there.” 

The two women stood waiting for 
the chair in silence. Soft shadows 
seemed suddenly to rise up and steal 
into the corners of the long, bare room. 
Through the uncurtained windows, they 
could see the red sun dropping to his 
setting behind the hills. 

“They'll want a light to eat by,” said 
the nurse suddenly. 

She went away quickly and reap- 
peared holding a silver-gilt 
candelabra in either hand. There were 
seven candlesticks in each candelabra, 
but in one of the sockets the candle was 
The nurse pointed it out to 
| down at 


massive 


missing. 
the countess as she put one 
id of the lor 


“Queer there shot 


either « 


and thirteen 


candles : 
lept in the depths of 


strange fires that 
her brown eyes began to sparkle. “I 
shouldn’t like to be one of the party 
that sits down at this table to-night.” 

Into the quiet blue eyes looking into 
hers there leaped a look like the flash 
of a sword. 

“T should,” said the countess. 

She out handker- 
chief and began slowly walking down 
the length of the table, tenderly dust- 
The fair white hands, 


took her delicate 


ing each chair. 

















moving softly in the twilight, seemed 
to endow the broken pieces of furniture 
with something of her own serene 
beauty and charm. 

Out of the corners of her eyes, the 
nurse watched her enviously. Deep 
down in her heart, that hiding place 
of all human secret things, she disliked 
the countess as much as the countess 
distrusted her. 

“IT saw some red roses at the end of 
the terrace this morning. If it wouldn’t 
be troubling you too much——” The 
countess slipped aside the hasp and 
pushed open the French window. “I 
should be infinitely obliged.” 

“With pleasure,” the 
tartly. 

She picked up a torn piece of satin 
lying on the floor beside her, put it 
around her shoulders, and stepped out 
on to the terrace. Her beautiful eyes 
were sparkling with fury. It was that 
way of giving an order while appar- 
ently asking a favor that set her raging 
all the time. 

By the time she got back, the chair 
was in its place and the little kitchen 
maid told her the countess had gone 


to dress. 


said nurse 


‘To dress?” said the nurse, startled 
for once out of her usual composure. 
Then she bit her lips and began strew- 





oe the roses about the table, because 
there were no vases to put them in. 
far-off life tl lay buried be 
wel \ e t nd 
turned the beaut thing nost 
without her being aware of it, they be- 
a strange design. Be- 


gan to take on 
fore she had finished, the red blossoms 
lay like a cross of fire along the trestles, 
surmounted at one end by a crown. 
Well pleased with her own fancy, she 
effect. 
There were still a few roses left in her 


stepped back to judge of its 
apron, and she stood looking down at 
them idly, wondering whether to wear 
them herself or to throw them away. 
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“There are twelve left,” said the lit- 
tle kitchen maid, interpreting her 
thought. “Why not give each of the 
company one by the side of their plate?” 

“You're a sharp little thing.” The 
nurse turned her head and ran her eyes 
down the awkward little figure, taking 
in at a glance the incongruity of the 
coarse dress and the delicately sensitive 
face. ‘What do you know about com- 
pany having their 
plates ?” 

“One of my uncles was second foot- 


flowers beside 


man here before he was taken. He 
used to tell me lots of things.” She 


dropped her voice, and her sensitive 
little face flushed with animation. 
“Once, when Mr. Edward—the butler, 
miss—was taken ill, my Uncle Henry 
served dinner instead of him. He let 
me have a peep before the gong sounded 
and, oh, it was lovely! Lace on the 
tablecloth as deep as_ that”—she 
stretched out her thin little arms—“and 
the chandeliers all lighted up; and the 
glasses all different sizes and sparkling 
like diamonds; and big gold plates all 
round the table, and big gold dishes 
full of peaches and black grapes! Like 
fairyland it was!” She stopped and 
stuck her sharp little elbows akimbo. 
“Yet I don’t know that it was any 
better than this, when you come to 
look at it.” 

“Why, what is there beautiful about 


this ked the nurse, amused. 

“T don’t know, mi But the linen’s 
so beautiful and cold and shiny; and 
the roses—they look like a path of 


blood against the white. And the big 
room, and the sun coming through the 


windows—— _ It’s all so quiet, miss. 


I like it. After all that banging and 
shooting and screaming, it makes you 


feel as if it were Sunday when the 
washing-up’s done and you go and sit 
in church.” 

“You're a queer child,” said the 


nurse. She held out the apronful of 
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roses impulsively to the little maid. 
“Put them around for me, if you like.” 

“What?: Me? Do you mean it, 
miss? Really?” 

The child took the flowers, and with 
her red little hands, as delicate and as 
dexterous as the nurse’s own, began 
putting them around the table, smooth- 
ing each leaf, turning each petal, as 
she went. When she reached the 
golden chair at the end of the table, 
she stopped and looked at the nurse. 

“What are they all going to eat with, 
miss? There are no knives and forks.” 

The nurse began to laugh. 

“Their fingers, I suppose.” 

“They can’t drink with their fingers, 
miss.” 

“Are there no glasses left?” 

“Not one, miss. What the 
didn’t take, they broke.” 


Boches 


“Then they'll have to put their heads 


under the pump.” 

“Oh, no, miss, they can’t do that. 
There’s going to be wine.” 

“How do you know there’s going to 
be wine?” 

“T heard my lady telling grandmother. 
‘The best wine in the house, if there’s 
‘Nothing but the 


” 


any left,’ she said. 
best, and that’s not good enough.’ 

The nurse’s brown eyes flicked like 
fire, but she said nothing. She stood 
swinging her apron to and fro, silently 
considering the child. 

“There’s no plate for 
iid the little maid 
She laid her rough 
little hand on the faded velvet cushions, 
smoothing them tenderly. ‘This is a 
king’s chair, miss. Nobody has ever 
sat in it except a king or a queen. Do 
you think a king’s coming to-night, 
miss ?” 

The nurse looked down into the wist- 
ful face upraised to hers. 

“T don’t know who’s coming, child.” 

“Tf it’s a king, miss, it ought to be a 
gold plate, the kind they had the night 
when my Uncle Henry served.” She 


ays 
number thir 


11 7 s 
vexedly, no! 


teen,” 


any rose, e€ tner 


began rubbing the backs of her hands 
together in a funny, distressed little 
way. “I wish I had a gold plate and a 
lily, miss. The king oughtn’t to have 
roses just like the rest.” 

It suddenly occurred to the nurse 
that, at the bottom of her trunk, ready 
packed to go to Paris, there was a clean 
white apron and cap. She cast a dis- 
satisfied look into one of the cracked 
mirrors, and determined to unpack them 
and put them on. She put her hand 
on the child’s shoulder and shook her, 
not ungently. 

“Come, child, wake up! 
you dreaming about?” 

“T was just thinking, miss. I know 
where there’s a gold plate, one of the 
plates like a soup plate that they put 
the collecting bags on in church. If 
I could run across to the chapel, I 
could lay my hand on it in a minute.” 

“Oh, bother you and your gold 
plates!” said the nurse impatiently. 
“Run along to the kitchen and help your 
grandmother dish up.” 

“Yes, miss,” said the 
maid. 

But when the nurse had gone, instead 
of going back to the kitchen, she opened 
and slipped out. 


What are 


little kitchen 


the French window 
Down the terrace she ran like a lap- 
ver the trampled grass, past the 
ues, down by the little foun- 

he waters gurgled and the 


1 


wing, oO 
1 1 


broken Stat 


e came to tne 


monument of 
» 3 walls blackened, 
its slender spire prone, its stained win 
dows smashed. A wreck of itself it 
stood, an empty shell, from which the 
soul had departed, pillaged, ravaged, 
rest. But 
think- 


like the 
was not 


destr« a" ed by War 


the little kitchen maid 


, 
i 
things. he 


was thinking 
had 


ing of such 


of the golden plate she come to 
find , 
It lay, the beautiful thing, under a 


f - +h ne 
IOr tne King 
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pile of army sacks, where she had hid- 
den it herself. 

The pale Christ in the unbroken win- 
dow above her smiled tenderly down at 
the child as she hid it under her cotton 
smock and fled with it back to the 
house. 

She was polishing it with her apron 
when the door opened and the countess 

She had “dressed herself” 
Her gown of white satin was 
gold. The train of im- 
perial purple flowing behind her shone 
resplendent with the lilies of 
France. Her dazzling neck and arms 
were bare and glittering with diamonds. 
Her fair hair, dressed high on her head, 


came in. 
indeed. 

embroidered in 
fl 


silver 


was looped with pearls. 

\t the sight of that beautiful appa- 
rition, the little kitchen maid nearly 
dropped the plate. 

“\What have you got there?” asked 
the countess, smiling down at her 
kindly. 

The child held out the plate. 

“Tt’s for the king, my lady.” 

Vhat king?” 
“The king who is going to sit in that 


‘hey’re all kings who are coming 
to-night, my child.” 

The great lady put her hand on the 
little 
there together in the twilight. 
i from the 


peasant’s shoulder as they stood 
Down 
the heights, up depth 


, 


ke. It shone on the quiet table, with 
fair linen, its gold 
red lingered like a halo 
f glory round the empty golden chair. 

The scent of and the 
savor of the roasting meats and the 
fresh-baked bread mingled together and 


candlesticks, and 
roses. It 


the flowers 


filled the desolate house. 
\t that moment there was a sound of 


and armored motor car, 


crowded with men, drew up before the 


wheels, a gray 
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door. Through a crack, the little 
kitchen maid watched Gaston proudly 
throw open the ponderous front doors 
and bow low as the men came tramp- 
ing in. 

Some were tall and some were short; 
some were old and some were young; 


one was an officer and one was a pri- 
vate ; one was a pauper without a penny 
and another was a great prince. But 
the same drab khaki clothed them all, 
and the same look of high resolve was 
stamped on their faces, stern and set. 
From all the ends of the earth they had 
come. Knowing nothing of ranks, na- 
tionalities, or creeds, war had brought 
them together, making them as one. 

In the eyes of the child watching 
them through the crack of the door, 
they were all kings. 

The men filed into the great hall 
The first to enter was the 
At sight of that 
splendid young figure and gay young 
face, she blanched under her delicate 
rouge until her face was as white as 
the face of death. Then she extended 
her hand flung him a smile; the 
same smile, had she but known it, as 
that with which the women of her 
house, in the years by, had 
mounted the steps of the guillotine. 

Her husband bent low over that fair 
1and and kissed it. At the touch of 
his lips, the eping beneath her 
heart ithin her, but she gave 


one by one. 


countess’ husband. 


and 


gone 


babe Sik 
lea red W 


ner gorgeous 
| cave the 
en- 


Many wonder- 


hand, the same 
ile to each. 
had the old tapestries on 
the looked down but on 
none stranger than this. The Red 
Cross nurse, peering down through the 
broken balustrade on the first landing, 
opened her brown eyes in amazement 
at the sight. 
Gayly smiling, the men trooping after 
her, the the the 
room where the supper was prepared. 


scenes 


walls upon, 


7 
countess le d 


way to 
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At sight of the charming table, with 
its red roses and its golden lights, the 
men broke out into exclamations of 
delight. The prince, a man in the prime 
of life, whose elegant bearing not even 
the disfiguring khaki could disguise, 
leaned forward and pulled out the 
golden chair. 

“For once I do not regret my lost 
youth, madame, since my years accord 
me the undisputed privilege of sitting 
beside you.” 

He held the chair in readiness for 
her to seat herself, but the countess 
shook her head. 

“Seat yourself, my friend. To-night 
it is my privilege to stand and serve.” 
She ran her eye along the table. “Only 
twelve? I was told I might expect 
thirteen.” 

“The thirteenth is our driver, ma- 
dame. He will be here as soon as he 
has attended to the refreshment of our 
a. 

Ashe spoke, the doors were thrown 


open again and the thirteenth man came 
in. 

Very tall, very slender, very young, 
with a proud, patrician face, white as 
stone, and a mass of curling fair hair, 


those who arrest attention 
at first sight. Even in that notable as- 
sembly, he apart, a creature 
marked out by Destiny for her own. 
With his air of the great 
world, h¢ ec yver the oft white 
h d d luted 


he was of 


+ 
StO¢ rd 


hand glitt 
his fellow guests, and flung him 
down into the only vacant chair. The 
little kitchen maid, ladling out the stew 
from the caldron, gasped as she saw 
him. It was the chair set apart for 
kings. 

The thirteenth man sat down on the 
fated chair. The faded blue of the 
velvet threw up the bright 
flame of his young head flung back 
against them. His delicate hands, with 
their long, pointed fingers and shining 
filbert outstretched before 


cushion 


nails, lay 


him, grasping the. gilded arms. His 
eyes, burning and profound, stared 
straight in front of him as he sat there 
lost in thought. That his superiors sat 
on stools while he sat on the seat of 
kings meant nothing to him. He would 
have sat on a mud heap or a throne 
with the same ease. 

“Don’t bother ladling out that stew, 
my child,” cried the count. ‘‘We’ve 
no time for plates. Stick the dish on 
the table and we’ll help ourselves.” He 
seized one of the long white loaves out 
of his wife’s hands and began breaking 
it into pieces and throwing them along 
the table. ‘Get to it, boys, as best you 
No wonder the Boches can’t move 
catch us. They’ve 


can. 
quick enough to 
swallowed all our knives and forks.” 
The laughter that greeted the simple 
sally broke the ice. The men flung 
themselves on the caldron, dipping 
their hunks of bread into it and fishing 
cut the pieces of potato and meat. The 
first man who got the wing of a chicken 
held it up above his head, crowing like 
a rooster. In an instant, the place was 
turned into a human farmyard, every 
fishing for 


crowing, every one 


Groans were given for the un- 


one 
wings. 
lucky one who got only legs. 

The countess, watching them, felt her 
£0 hot were 
men indeed. 
death—in less than an hour and laugh- 


ind ke h Ty , -] 


These 
certain 


heart within” her. 


Going to death 


her evil. The 
ind she thrilled 


that war makes kings 


thought came to her 
to its coming 
of men. 

As she stood there, her eyes rapt on 
her husband’s face, she felt a gentle 
tugging at her sleeve. She looked down 
and saw the little kitchen maid standing 
beside her holding the golden plate full 
of stew. 

“The king is not eating anything, my 


lady.” 
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“The king?” 

Suddenly recalling the child’s fancy 
of an hour before, she glanced across 
the room at the thirteenth man whom 
the little servant maid called “king.” 
He was neither laughing nor crowing 
He sat 
in his golden chair with his empty place 
before him, lost in thought. 


nor fishing for wings and legs. 


A shudder ran through the countess 
as she watched him. She said to her- 
self: 

“Oh, God! Is that man afraid of 
the thing he has set himself to do?” 

She took the golden plate from the 
little maid and made as if to set it 
before him. 

“Will you not eat, my friend?” 

The thirteenth man turned his head 
and looked at her. She found herself 
staring into the depths of his sapphire- 
blue In an instant her question 
had answered itself. It fear 
that lay in those pools of luminous des- 


eyes. 


was not 


It was something more terri- 
ble than fear. 


7 a2 
oiation, 


“You do not friend: she 


aid. 


eat, my 


“T thank 


” 


you, madame. I am not 
His voice, low-pitched, but 


penetrating, seemed in some subtle way 


hungry. 


to reduplicate the strange look in his 
eyes. To the highly strung imagination 
1 ing beside him, it ruunded like 


1 
alsO 


| 


he other end of the table. He 
1 
i 


| great caldron 

n the room to where his wife stood. 
Sop your bread into that, my friend, 
and fish yourself out a wing.” 

The thirteenth man looked up at the 
count, that 
laughing above him brought a new look 
Slowly he reached out 
his hand and dipped his bread into the 


pot. 


Something in gay face 


into his own. 


“That’s all, thanks. 
to-night.” 

He raised the hunk of bread to his 
mouth and bit into it reluctantly as, 
clanking his caldron in one hand and 
flourishing a chicken leg in the other, 
the count passed on. 

“The stew is really quite good,” said 
the countess persuasively. She bent 
forward as if to show him the contents 
of the plate. 

With a little gesture full of quick 
grace, the thirteenth man motioned her 
away. 

“A thousand pardons, niadame, but 
I fear to soil your beautiful gown.” 

Following the direction of his point- 
ing hand, the countess looked down and 
saw on the floor him a little 
pool of blood. It dripped in small drops 
of crimson from his arm. 

“You’re wounded!” she exclaimed. 

“A mere scratch, Say 
nothing, I beg of you.” 

Something in the tragic beauty of 
his young face stirred, the sleeping 
motherhood beside him to life. 

“No wonder you’re not hungry, my 
poor friend! T’ll fetch the nurse.” 

She caught her train over her arm, 
smiled at him, and was gone. 

The thirteenth man laid his head 
wearily back against the faded cushions 
and closed his eyes. The effect of that 
blotting out ais 


I’m not hungry 


beside 


madame. 


indows of his 
In re 


1 beautiful 


pose, his 


iter, unnoticed, the Red 
Cross nurse pushed open the door softly 
and slipped in. 

She had unpacked her trunk, as she 
had planned. 
that radiated out of her, from the snow- 
white cap on her head to the washable 
sandals of linen “on her. slim, 
feet, pleasing result. 
From her slender waist flashed a steel 
chain with her folded scissors. In her 
hand she held a small white pot of anti- 


The spotless cleanliness 


white 


arched was the 
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septic ointment and a roll of medicated 
lint. 

A figure of passionate purity, she 
stood there taking in the scene before 
her. Under her white cap, the rebel- 
lion of her red-gold hair ran like a 
flame. The red cross sprang from her 
white sleeve like a call to arms. 

Her brown eyes alight with curiosity, 
her soft cheeks flushed with excite- 
ment, she crossed the room with her 
light, swift steps. Then she suddenly 
saw the thirteenth man at the head of 
the table, and she stopped dead. 

At the same instant, as if some secret 
voice in her had called to some hidden 
instinct in him, the thirteenth man 
slowly turned his head, opened his eyes, 
and saw her. 

Inscrutable are the laws of Destiny 
and her ways past finding out! 

In the mad, glad, bad days that had 
been, this man and this woman had 
once been all to each other that a man 
and a woman can be. They had loved 
each other; hated each other; tired of 
each other; left each other for good 
and all. They had parted with tears 
more terrible than curses and curses 
more terrible than tears. Now, sud- 
denly, without warning, strange flotsam 
and jetsam of life’s ocean, the tide of 
war had them in its relentless 
rising and swept them together again. 

Over the abyss of the dead years, 


seized 


the grave of dead passion, t 
two looked at each other, and a park 
of that flame which had burned 
so fiercely within them 
in the dead embers of their hearts, as 
if the wind of desire had begun to fan 
them into life again. 

They looked at each other, but the 
man gave no sign of recognition. 
Neither did the nurse. She, too, had 
her pride, like the countess. With her 
little professional air of competent in- 
difference, she went and stood beside 
him, and with the same beautiful dex- 
terity with which she had arranged the 


over hese 


once 


hec 1 7 ' 
began to glow 


she slit the khaki sleeve and 
bandaged the wounded arm. 

She was just putting in the last stitch 
when the countess returned, carrying 
in her hand a crystal bowl full of red 
wine held high above her head. The 
light caught the facets of the bowl and 
turned them into blazing jewels through 
which the wine glittered and shone. It 
shone on the lustrous pearls gleaming 
in the piled-up masses of her blond-gold 
hair. It struck fire from the diamond 
bracelets until they lay like bands of 
flame around her slender arms. Gleam- 
ing, glittering, sparkling, she advanced 
upon them. It was as if Triumph per- 
sonified had entered the room, 

At the sight of that radiant figure, 
with men sprang to 
their feet. 

“The countess! The countess! The 
countess!” they cried. Their shouts 
rang through and through the great 


roses, 


one accord, the 


room. 

Slowly the countess lowered her arms 
until the bowl was on a level with her 
lips. Over the red wine she looked 
at her husband and then at the men. 

“Long live France and her friends!” 
she said, and set her lips to the wine. 

A hush as of death fell over that 
gay company. It was as if a veil had 
vithdrawn from before a mirror, 
what lay 


been 


and looked in and saw 


beyond. 


they 


\nd as the eyes of the dying 


trange 


hsafed to 


’ 


tions, lost opportuni- 


ties, forgot l s—the dead sea of 
the past gave up its dead to them as 
to all of us, each in turn. But 
it showed them, too, a vision of great 
deeds greatly done; of high ideals 
reached out to and attained; of hearts, 
uplifted in the 


our 


purged clean of self, 
furthering of a ju 
The 
death lent an unconsci 


all. 


t and righteous cause. 
approaching 


ry to them 


splendor of their 


Ws oO 
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The countess gave the bowl to her 
husband, and the passion that burned 
on his face as he took it from her was 
more ardent than the passion which 
had burned on his face on the night 
when, as a bride, she had gone to his 


arms. 
“Ave, Cesar! Morituri te salutant!” 
“Hail, Cesar! Those who are about 
to die salute you!” The immortal cry 
of the dying gladiators came echoing 
down the centuries as he set his mouth 
te the place where her mouth had been. 

“Speech! Speech! Speech!” cried 
the men, and they banged on the table 
with the handles of their swords. 

The count put down the bowl and 
held up his hand for silence. Very 
quietly he began to speak. 

“My friends,” he said, “you ask me 
to speak to you, but this is a time for 
deeds, not words. Only a moment re- 
mains to us before we must be on our 
way. There is, however, one thing I 
want to say to you before we go. As 
we were starting out to come here to- 
night, a letter was brought to me which 
claimed to be from a friend. It bore 
no signature. Its delivery could not be 
traced. I am no believer in anonymous 
communications, but as the contents of 
this particular note concern all of you 
who are present as much as they do 
me, I feel it is only fair that you should 
have equal opportunity with myself 

what 


those contents are 


there 


pped his hand into his pocket 

a crumpled piece of paper 

i dirty envelope. As he smoothed 
it, his alert glance flashed down the 
Every man, save 
intent 


of the table. 
forward in 
Every eye, save one, was 


his chair, 
his own. The exception was 


teenth man, who sat stretched 


se in his gilded chair, staring 


of him as before. For all the 


attention he paid to what was going on 


- around him, he might have been deaf 


and blind. Beside him stood the nurse, 
her busy fingers arrested in their deft 
rolling of the superfluous lint, her sup- 
ple body bent forward, her ‘gaze, still 
hot with that flush of resurrected pas- 
sion, fixed on the count. 

At his right hand stood his wife in 
her gorgeous gown, her velvet train bil- 
lowing behind her over the polished 
floor in waves of color and light, the 
serene beauty of her face troubled for 
the first time that night. On his left, 
the little kitchen maid, a hunk of bread 
in one hand, a chicken bone in the other, 
paused in her feasting to take it all in. 
It came to the count, watching them, 
that it was like a picture he had once 
seen in happier days gone by—the bare 
room, the long table, the bowl of wine; 
the diamonds glittering on his wife’s 
fair neck and arms; the intent faces 
turned up to his; the figure in the 
golden chair alone, apart. The golden 
lights in the golden candlesticks, flick- 
ering in the draft—now burning low, 
now shooting up in tongues of pointed 
flame—lent an air of mystery and magic 
to it all. 

The count smoothed out the crumpled 
paper and began to read it aloud. 

“Your errand of to-night is known. Your 
plans, which you thought so well hidden, are 
ur followers is to be- 
warned and keep out 


discovered. One of y: 
tray you to-night. Be 


of tt \ Fru 


He read the letter through until he 
came to the end. 
ward and, holding the sheet of paper 
at its extreme edge, he thrust it into 
the flame of candles and 
held it there until it was burned. As 
the fire licked it up, every eye watched 
it. Not a word was spoken; not a man 
A hush as of death held them 
all in its The only thing that 
gave any sign of life sheet 
of paper, writhing and twisting in its 
death agony as the flame ate it up. 


Then he leaned for- 


one of the 


moved. 
clutch. 
was the 
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“You have now heard the contents 
of the letter,” said the count in his 
quiet, even voice. “How far you in- 
tend to disregard the warning is for you 
to decide. If any one chooses to with- 
draw, the door is open. He is free to 
walk out.” 

He walked slowly to the door and 
Not a glance wavered. Not 
Every figure sat in its 
One could feel the 
emanating 


opened it. 
a man moved. 
chair bent forward. 
vibrations of excitement 
from those tense figures as if they had 
shouted aloud. 

For a perceptible breathing space, the 
count stood by the door, waiting. Then, 
in the same deadly silence, he shut it 
and came back to his place. His 
young face, set and stern, flared into 
a smile. 

“So none of you want to walk out?” 
he said. “Well, I didn’t expect you 
would. I’m glad none of you did, for, 
if any one had, I should have held 
that man to be the traitor and he 
wouldn’t have walked far.” 

He moved his hand and showed them 
the mouth of a revolver peeping out 
of his pocket, and the men began to 
laugh. 

Again the count held up his hand. 

“Well, gentlemen, time’s up. But, 
by your leave, I’d like to propose a 
toast before we go. I ask you to drink, 
not to success, or i 
eyes we love! |] 

' would | \ 
terrible. It is. Chat it 
it touches and 


war. People 
that war is 
destroys everything 
leaves desolation in the trail of its 
bloody wings. It does. But that is 
only one side of the picture.- War does 
more than that. It makes the weak 
strong. It makes the drunkard sober. 
It turns cowards into brave men. 
“There is no need for me to tell you 
these things. You know them as well 
as I. We’ve seen with eyes 
what it’s done for other We 
know by personal experience what it’s 


our own 
men. 


done for us. Out of all the millions 
who have fought in this great fight, I 
venture to say that not one man who 
has gone through the hell of the 
trenches and come out of it alive hasn't 
come out a better, bigger, braver man, 

“Gentlemen, it is a most precious 
privilege to have served in this war, 
Out of our tears will come forth the 
laughter of little children. Out of our 
dead and mangled bodies will rise the 
beautiful phoenix of freedom, with heal- 
ing in her wings. That is a thing worth 
suffering for, worth fighting for’”—his 
voice dropped to a whisper—‘“worth 
dying for. Let us fix our minds stead- 
ily on that thought. Let us turn our 
eyes resolutely on the white star of 
glory whose beams we can already see 
piercing the blackness of this dread- 
ful night. Let us summon to our side 
the spirits of the noble dead who have 
trodden the same path that lies before 
us. Let us see to it that, like then— 
fearing nothing, regretting nothing, 
pure of purpose and single-hearted— 
we do this thing which we believe to be 
our duty and die like them. Then we 
shall have nothing to regret, whatever 
the outcome. Come what may, our sac- 
rifice will not have been made in vain,” 

He leaned forward with his hands 
on the table, scanning the faces turned 


up to | 
“Some of you here at this table 


my pocket, they are o unfamiliar to 
me that I should not find it possible 
to match the right name to the right 
man. Yet we are all brothers here to- 
night. War has done this for us, too. 
Out of the East, up from the West, 
Shintoist, Buddhist, Catholic, Jew, from 
all the ends of the earth, of all sects, 
of all nationalities, war, the great lev- 
eler, has brought us here and made us 
He lifted the bowl of wine and 
“Brothers, let 


one.” 
held it up before him. 
us drink, not to the confusion of our 
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enemies, but to our new brotherhood— 
the universal brotherhood of Man.” 

He drank a draft of the wine and 
passed the bowl to the man beside him. 
It seemed to the countess, watching 
each man as he drank in turn, that the 
silence was peopled with holy and beau- 
tiful things. 

Slowly the bowl passed from hand 
to hand until it reached the thirteenth 
man. He put out his hands and took 
it and made as if to lift it to his lips. 
Then, suddenly, his white face was suf- 
fused with crimson. 

“T can’t drink that toast!’ he said 
loudly and put the bowl down. 

As he pushed it violently from him, 

the high gold saltcellar—vain relic of 
royal favor unearthed at the last mo- 
ment from a bag of flour—toppled over, 
and the salt—ominous omen of misfor- 
was spilled on the cloth. 
“And why can’t you drink that 
. toast?’ The count’s voice, suave and 
calm, fell on the dreadful silence like 
the blare of a tocsin bell. 

The thirteenth man clenched his hand 
and struck it on the table. 

“Because I’m the traitor who has be- 
trayed you! I’m the Judas at this sup- 
per! I’ve sold you, my brothers, sold 
you for dirty money!” He thrust his 
hands into his pockets and brought 
them out full of bank notes and gold 
treachery has 
I haven't 


tune 


pie . “The price of 
gol !” he id bitterly. " 
piece yf ver, my 

' ei eee ‘ 
t e \ ~ tnree 


ounds!” He flung the money 
and the 
like little golden hoops, to the 
edge and fell clattering on to the pol- 


on tl ble, sovereigns ran 


merrily 


ished floor. “Now. take me out and 
shoot me and be damned to you all!” 
He flung himself back into his chair 
and h is face in his hands. 
In the hideous silence that fe 
the cro ng of the be reaved cock came 
to ther 
betray er 


lowed, 


till passionately arraigning the 
of his dead. 


Silently the twelve men rose to their 
feet as one man. 

As they pushed back their chairs, the 
Red Cross nurse threw herself forward 
with outstretched arms in front of the 
thirteenth man: 

“No, no, no!” she cried. “You shan’t 
touch him! He’s mine! I love him! 
He belongs to me!” Like a tigress de- 
fending her young, she defied them. “If 
he’s bad, he’s what I’ve made him. He 
was fine all through when I met him 
and ruined him. If there’s any shoot- 
ing to be done, take me out and shoot 
me! He'd never have fallen to this 
if it hadn’t been for me!” 

In a passion of weeping she threw 
herself to her knees, her arms flung out 
across the quivering body in the gilded 
chair. Her nurse’s cap fell off, and her 
hair, held in place only by the snowy 
folds, came down. It rippled and bil- 
lowed around her, covering her slender 
form from head to foot in a mantle of 
living gold. 

The thirteenth man put his hand ten- 
derly on that flaming glory. 

“So you've not lost your old trick of 
lying, my sweet?” The weary blue eyes 
flashed into something like a sparkle 
of amusement. “I never approved of 
it, you remember. But it was jolly 
decent of you, all the same.” 

Something in the familiar, languid 
something of the old thrill in 
tirred the nurse 
ness. She lifted her head 


oi vly her 


Vole 


the touch on her hair, 


oud head until it was 

pa ke There, on the 
threshold of death, under the shadow of 
kissed with a passion 


vel with hers. 


her hair, they 
they had never known before. 

“So you couldn’t do it when it came 
to the pinch?” said a quiet voice beside 
They looked up and saw the 
you couldn’t when I 

He paused an in- 


” 


them. 
knew 
letter.” 

your letter, wasn’t it? 
man freed himself 


count. “I 
got your 
stant. “It was 


[he thirteenth 
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gently from the detaining arms which 
held him like a vise. He got to his 
feet and faced the count. 

“What of it if it was?” 

“Why did you write it, Bethune?” 

“Because I’m a double-dyed traitor,” 
answered the other with pitiless truth. 
“T’ve betrayed them as I’ve betrayed 
you.” He threw up his arms with a 
terrible despair. “Don’t waste your 
time talking to me, man! Take me 
out and hang me like the dog that I 
am!” 

“We don’t take dogs out and hang 
them nowadays, Bethune,” said the 
count quietly. “We give them a chance 
to turn themselves back into good dogs 
That was the old way of doing 

We've better 
Men are scarce these days, espe- 


again. 
things. 
then. 
cially good men, and you were a good 
man, Bethune—none better—before you 
fell for this accursed thing. We all 
looked to you to do fine things.” He 
stopped and sighed. “Well, 
there’s no chance for that now. But 
if you can’t live greatly, at least you 
can die greatly.” He slipped his hand 
into his pocket and took out a tiny 
slip of paper with a fine tracing on it, 
like the outline of a map. Ve changed 
our plans before we got your letter. 
We intercept the enemy fifty miles 
lower down the river, at St. Denis le 
Roy. You know the _ 
Che m | | 
Veo 1 
“Then take 


and he held out the map. “We 


learned since 


again 


ley 


trust 
ourselves to you.” 

“Oh, my God!” said the thirteenth 
man, and he began to tremble. Two 
bright tears—bloody sweat of his soul’s 
Gethsemane—rose in his blue eyes and 
forced themselves in slow anguish down 
his burning cheeks. 

The count turned away and took the 
bowl up from the table. 

“Drink, brother!” he said gently, and 
he held out the bowl. 


In the pause that followed, the 
breathing of, the twelve men was audt 
ble as the hush of the wind in the corn, 

Then the thirteenth man lifted the 
bowl to his mouth and drained it to the 
dregs. 

Silently, the thirteen men _ joined 
hands around the table. They stood 
for an instant —a magic circle, new dis- 
ciples of a new gospel, holding the era 
of a new world in their linked hands. 

Then they made ready to go. 

The countess, serene and calm, sped 
their going out as she had welcomed 
their ceming in. As her husband bent 
over her hand, no shadow dimmed the 
brightness of her beauty. No tremor 
ran from her slender fingers to his. 

“Greet our son from me, madame, 
when you see him,” he said, smiling. 

With a smile on her lips, she watched 
her own heart shrivel and die within 
her as the thirteen men filed silently 
out of the room. 

The three women the de- 
serted room listening until the sound 
of the wheels had died away. Then 
the little kitchen maid suddenly burst 
out crying. 

“Oh, God!” whimpered, 
“They’re gone, and the Boches will get 
them! They won't ever come back!” 

The sound of her sobbing broke the 
spell that lay upon them all. The 

: elf and looked over 


stood in 


she 


counte roused her 


th her face 


flooding of het 
“Come, my dear. 
to go.” 

At the sound of that strange endear- 
ment, spoken in those tender tones, the 
nurse shrank away. 

“I’m not fit for you to touch!” she 
whispered 

“Come, sister!” said the countess 
softly. 

Great patri: lan, poor courtesan, fell 


weeping into each other’s arms. 








Perkin Warbeck: 


O-DAY, he is half forgotten. 
Modern histories touch lightly 


and contemptuously on _ his 
story. Yet that story is dramatic, and 
it is the tale of a mystery that has never 
been solved and can never be solved. 
His mystery involves a string of 
other mysteries, and a general upset- 
ting of history, too. 
In all these articles, 
historical facts crops up, 
to clog my progress and to set readers 
I generally tan- 
I can and then sandwich 
interesting things. 
erkin Warbeck, | 
vith the 


a tangle of dry 
at least once, 
a-yaw dodge the 


gle as 


ning. 
long as 
mong more 

telling of P 
hi tory 


prob 


\INSLEE’S entertaining 


leaving the exciting part of 

y story unread. 

But, if you'll be patient with me, I 
will condense the history into a mere 
mouthful of words and then get on to 
interesting matter. After all, 
der on me than on you. You 

ive to glance through the dull 

facts. I had to dig them, 
riously, out of annals and 


the more 
it’ | 


King or Fakerr 


cyclopedias and histories, and then cut 
them down to the fewest possible 
words. So here goes: 

The royal succession, in England, 
had been in a frightful muddle, a mud- 
dle that the Balkan problem 
seem simple by contrast. 

King Henry VI. had been dethroned 
the Duke of York. The 
seized the crown ruled as 
King Edward IV. He died, leaving 
two young Edward, Prince of 
Wales, of York. It 
was Duke of 
Gloucester—y« Ed- 
ward I\ until 
the elder of th should 


makes 


by his cousin, 
duke and 
sons, 
Richard, Duke 
that Richard, 
brother of 


and 
arranged 
unger 


—should act as regent 


under pretext of guarding 
Presently . word 
that young Edward and 
Richard had both died in the Tower. 
Rumors were afioat that Gloucester had 
had them murdered there. 

thereupon, as next of 
mounted the English throne as 
Richard ITI.” \fter a few 
he in turn was de and 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, 


of London, 
them 
was given out 


from danger 


Gloucester, 
kin, 
“King 
years, posed 
killed by 


™ 
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kinsman of the Henry VI. whom Ed- 
ward IV. had dethroned. Richmond 
became King of England under the title 
of “King Henry VII.” If either of 
“the little princes in the Tower” had 
still been living, Henry would have had 
no claim to the throne. 

Many people had never believed that 
the two little princes were dead. There 
was no legal evidence of their death. 
And _ the dungeons told no 
authentic secrets. It was more gener- 
ally thought that Richard III. had kept 
them hidden, in order that he might 
reign. 

So much for historic dryness. 
for the story: 

In 1492—the year Columbus made 
American preparedness possible—a boy 
of eighteen announced that he was 
Richard, Duke of York, the younger 
of the two little princes. His elder 
brother, he said, had been pyt to death 
in the Tower, by murderers sent out 
by Richard III. The murderers took 
pity on the younger lad’s youth and 
beauty—or were afraid to make too 
wholesale a job of the slaughter—and 
they spirited him away to friends on 
the Continent, warning him never to 
reveal his true name. 

At first, when spies brought him 
word of the lad’s pretensions, Henry 
VII. paid no heed. England was full 
of cranks and fakers. There had been 
dozens of “little during the 
past years. 
came that this lad was receiving royal 
honors wherever he that 
he was the living image of the sup- 
posedly murdered princeling. So 
Henry began to make inquiries. 

He learned—or claimed to learn— 
that the pretender was one Perrequin 
Warbecque—anglicized into “Perkin 
Warbeck”—or Osbec, and that he was 
the son of a Flanders burgher—the 
comptroller of Tournay. Perkin had 
served as page and as valet to several 
men of quality. 


Tower’s 


Now 


princes” 
few But presently news 


went; also, 


It was in Cork, Ire- 


land; that his resemblance to the Dukeg 
of York was first noted. 

Now, in those immoral days—before 
all monarchs began to set holy exam. 
ples to their people—there were hun. 
dreds of peasant lads and lasses all 
over Europe who bore striking resem- 
blances to various kings and princes 
and emperors. The only claim to roy- 
alty that these youngsters could boast 
was that their mothers had been more 
attractive than circumspect, and_ that 
certain monarchs had taken too liter- 
ally the phrase, “Father of His Coun. 
try.” So mere likeness to royalty was 
not a proof positive of anything but a 
southpaw claim to’ royal blood. 

Henry reflected upon the morals of 
his kingly predecessors and decided that 
the good wife of the comptroller of 
Tournay had probably at some time 
visited England. That settled the mat- 
ter, so far as he was concerned, and 
he dismissed it from his mind. 

But it was brought back to his notice 
in a sudden and uncomfortable way. 

Henry was cordially hated by nearly 
every sovereign in England, not only 
because he was a usurper, but because 
he was the type of man it is a pleasure 
to hate. He had the narrow face and 
shifty eyes of a fox, but the craftiest 
fox was a dunce compared to him, 
Also, he was perhaps the stingiest man 
on earth, and his foreign policies were 
unpopular with everybody but himself. 

So all Europe was delights 1 at the 
chance of annoying royal 
and all Europe saw in Perkin Warbeck 
a splendid instrument for such annoy- 
ance. 

Money, from 
reached the youth. 
gan to consort with him. His service 
livery was changed for silks. He 
dressed and bore himself like a prince. 

Then agents ap- 
proached Margaret, Dowager Duchess 
of Burgundy, with the, story of Per- 
kin’s identity with young Richard of 


the miser, 


unknown _ sources, 
Men of rank be- 


several clever 





Men of 


Margaret was a sister of Ed- 
ward IV. and aunt to the two little 
princes. She had been the youngsters’ 
constant companion up to the time of 
their imprisonment in the Tower. Also, 
she hated Henry, not only for dethron- 
ing her brother, Richard IIL, but for 
stealing her own dowry. Altogether, 
she was just the sort of woman for 
the conspirators’ use. But she was a 
shrewd and strong-minded old lady, 
too, and, in her own way, brutally hon- 
est. must be or she 
would refuse to play the part assigned 
toher. At the outset, she pooh-poohed 
the whole idea. Gradually she was per- 
suaded to send for Perkin and to ques- 


York. 


She convinced, 


tion him. 

Perkin, in his new silken apparel and 
with the kinks combed out of his fair 
into the dowager 
duchess’ presence. At sight of him, 
Margaret started violently, for his re- 
semblance to her nephew was uncanny, 
Conquering her surprise, she waved 

proffered embrace. Scowling, 
she took on a tone of sharp disbelief 
and began to hurl questions at Perkin. 

She put the poor lad through a gruel- 


hair, was ushered 


bac k his 


ing catechism, setting clever traps for 


him, here 
her qi 


and there, in the course of 
ieries. Presently her sharp tone 
irper features began to soften. 
t one of the cunningly set ver- 
On the con- 
petty 


did Perkin step. 


out his life in the 


e asked 


is dead brother, his own ad- 
since his release, cross-exam- 
the skill of a public 
thence returning to 
th the 


i n with 
r and 
matters 


hildho 


connected wi 
il of his 
threw 


of one 


duchess 


in the 
the dowager 


about Perkin and strained him 


Mystery 


to her breast, weeping aloud and re- 
peating over and over again: 

“Oh, my nephew! My well-beloved 
nephew, Richard!” 

Was she playing her cards against 
Henry or was she as honest as her rep- 
utation said? In either case, the effect 
was electrical. Backed by Margaret’s 
word, Perkin sprang at once from the 
ranks of fakers to a serious claimant 
to the English throne. 

He visited Ireland, and there showed 
his credentials. The Irish—who had 
no use at all for Henry—rose almost 
as one man, proclaiming Perkin the 
rightful King of England and cheer- 
ing him as “Richard IV.” They lav- 
ished royal honors on him. 

France and England were—as usual 
—at war. The French king invited 
Perkin to Paris, treated him like a vis- 
iting monarch, and pledged him sup- 
port. From the first, every one had 
noted that Perkin bore himself more 
like a prince than like a Flanders mer- 
chant’s but now, under all this 
adulation, he assumed the manners of 
a king regnant. 

Across the Channel from England, 
hundreds of nobles came by stealth to 
look upon the pretender. They plied 
him with mercilessly 
searching as Margaret’s. And, one and 
all, tl -or said they agreed 
—tl ichard, Duke of York. 

. that to Paris 

Robert Clifford, 


bh 


son, 


questions as 
agreed 
came 
use- 
had 


two 
any 


d times with the 
Clifford, without 
recognized Perkin as 
Richard, Duke of York. 

In Vienna as well as in 
received as 


princes. 


littl 


hesitation at all, 


Paris, the 
claimant was the lawful 
King of England. 

All this brought Henry to a sense 
f Every hour Perkin 
Every day 
waxed 


of his own peril. 
was gaining new believers. 


the conspiracy in his . favor 
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stronger. With the help of several for- 
eign powers and a mighty element of 
royalists in England, he stood a very 
bright chance of sweeping Henry from 
the throne and of being crowned 
“Richard IV., King of England.” 

The fox may often win where the 
lion would fail, and Henry was one 
hundred cent fox. Much as he 
hated to spend money, he hated worse 
the idea of a civil war that might not 
only cost him much more money, but 
his throne and life as well. 

So, groaning as if in mortal pain, he 
He spent it, in 
overworked 


per 


began to spend money. 
quantity, like the sadly 
“drunken longshoreman,” and in qual- 
ity, like the canniest Scotch shopper. 
Every penny was mai count. 

The money went in bribes. Sir Rob- 
ert Clifford was among the first to deny 
his own recognition of Perkin as the 
missing duke. Nobleman after noble- 
man followed Clifford’s thrifty exam- 
ple. Orators and riddled the 
street crowds with plausible proofs that 
Perkin was only a Flemish merchant’s 
son and that Henry was preparing rich 
gifts for the people as soon as the pre- 
tender should be put down. 

Money rained broadcast, and not one 
coin of it Where force 
of arms would have failed, cash won. 


le to 


spies 


was wasted. 


lump in Perkin’s 
ngland, but on the 


I 


There was an instant 
stock, not only in | 
Continet 


Henry 


France 


o patched up a peace with 


well worth the 


repudiate Per- 


x's while to 


French kin 
kin. Other European potentates were 
secretly bribed into 
change of heart regarding the youth. 
A goodly number of Perkin’s personal 
followers were bought up, with instruc- 
tions to stick to theif young master and 
report to move and 
plan. 
Ferdinand 
had just been approached by Margaret 
Per- 


experiencing a 


Henry his every 


Isabella, of Spain, 


and | 


of Burgundy for an alliance with 


Ainslee’s 


kin, and seemed inclined to espouse his 
cause. But, after a private interview 
with an English agent, Isabella wrote 
to Margaret: 

“We can tell you that, as for the 
affair of him who calls himself the 
Duke of York, we hold it for a jest.” 

Poor Perkin, of course, could not be 
expected to realize this subtle change 
of public feeling. He had been told 
that all England waited eagerly to wel- 
come him with open arms and to carry 
him triumphantly to the throne of his 
alleged father. 

So, with a little expedition financed 
by Margaret, he set sail for his—pro- 
fessionally—native land. He anchored 
off the Kentish coast on Friday, July 3, 
1495. An advance party of three hun- 
dred soldiers of fortune sent 
ashore to serve as a rallying point for 
the hordes of patriotic Englishmen who 
were to flock to Perkin’s standard. 
Perkin himself prudently stayed on 
board his own ship. 

Hundreds of these same patriotic 
Englishmen swarmed down upon the 
landing party. But instead of embrac- 
ing the newcomers, they promptly be- 
gan to beat them up. Of the three 
hundred soldiers of fortune, more than 
one hundred were slain _ outright. 
Scores of others were captured and 
later dragged in carts to'London. Only 
back I 


to the hip 
Perkin realize ' > had been mis- 


were 


a remnant got 


ie, but 
he ; sti rtain the Irish would 
stand by him. So he sailed around to 
Ireland, where he was reénforced by a 
little army led by the Earl of Desmond. 
Munster received him eagerly, and he 
laid siege to the city of Waterford. 
After an fight, he was 
beaten off. 

Finding Ireland as hopeless 
as England, he sailed to Scotland. The 
English and Scotch had always been 
deadly foes, and James III., King of 
Scotland, detested Henry. The Scotch 


eleven-day 


almost 





Men of 


king welcomed Perkin with open arms 
and even gave him for a wife his own 
royal kinswoman, Lady Catherine Gor- 
don. 

(Much slush has been written about 
Catherine’s adoring love for Perkin. 
Some of it may be true, but after his 
death, she wasted little time in remar- 
rying.. Some say she remarried no less 
than three times.) 

There is little doubt that King James 
of Scotland believed in Perkin’s claim. 
He espoused his cause warmly and at 
much expense to himself. He fitted 
up an expedition, in Warbeck’s name, 
which raided northern England. Like 
a true Scot, he even bargained as to 
the price Perkin was to pay for this 
help, on mounting the English throne. 

An Perkin’s 
name—sprang up in Cornwall. It was 
put down, but not before the rebels had 
reached a suburb of London. 

Henry now spent more money, and 
James, as a result, suggested that Per- 
kin would do well to leave Scotland. 
He generously lent him a ship for the 
voyage. 

Perkin went to Cornwall, fanned the 
local rebellion into fresh flame, and 
marched on Taunton with eight thou- 
sand men. There he received news 
that a great English army was bearing 
down upon him and that all seaports 
guarded to prevent his escape 
England. 

Che Arabs have this proverb: “You 
cannot expect a cur to run like a horse 
or a crow to fly like an eagle.” And 
at this crisis Perkin Warbeck behaved 
like a blend of cur and crow. 

Scared into a panic by word of the 
royal army’s approach, he deserted the 
poor peasants who so loyally had fol- 
lowed him into the snare and galloped 
like mad for the nearest “sanctuary,” 
at Beaulieu Abbey. There he hid, for, 
by ancient law, a fugitive could not be 
dragged from a place of worship to be 
given up to justice. 
5 


insurrection—also in 


were 
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This act of Perkin, more than any 
of Henry’s bought testimony, leads one 
to think he may have been an impostor. 
For Edward IV.—his acclaimed father 
—was a glutton for war; his grand- 
father had been a hero in battle; his 
uncle, Richard III., had been one of 
the bravest soldiers of his day. There 
was not one drop of cowardly blood 
in all the family. Indeed, brute cour- 
age was the clan’s one real virtue. 

Safe in his sanctuary at Beaulieu hid 
the filthy coward, while his devoted fol- 
lowers were slaughtered like penned 
beasts. 

Henry was not yet satisfied. He sent 
the fugitive a solemn pledge of pardon, 
on condition that Perkin would come 
to London and confess himself an im- 
postor. He also held out glowing prom- 
ises of wealth and of courtly honors. 

Perkin, his spirit gone, accepted the 
offer. He surrendered. 

He was carried to London, and there 
was paraded on horseback through the 
streets, “with many a curse and much 
of wonder from the populace.” But 
first he signed a confession, written out 
for him at Henry’s order. 

It is largely on the strength—or, 
rather, the weakness—of this garbled 
confession that such men as Horace 
Walpole and Carte, the famous his- 
torian, base their belief that Perkin 
was really Richard IV. and that Henry 
knew it. The confession contains all 
manner of contradictions and impossi- 
ble statements. Hume believes the con- 
fession was extorted from the luckless 
youth by torture. Walpole asserts: 
“The confession could not be the 
truth.” 

Henry, with exquisite Tudor cruelty, 
sent for Perkin’s wife and made the 
wretched captive read the confession 
aloud to her. Henry then “gently con- 
doled with her in having been the vic- 
tim of a shameful fraud.” 

Perkin was kept on show at court 
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for a few months, a cross between a 
prisoner and a war trophy. His life 


was made a burden by the jeers and 
brutality of the king’s cringing favor- 
ites. 

Unable to stand such treatment any 
longer, he escaped one June night in 


1498. But he lost his nerve and fled 
no farther than the nearest abbey. 

Once more he was lured out of sanc- 
tuary and was brought back to London. 
There he was forced to read his con- 
fession over again in public and was 
clapped into the stocks outside West- 
minster. When the crowd was tired 
of guying and pelting him, he was taken 
out of the stocks and thrown into a 
dungeon in the Tower. 

After solitary confinement had done 
its work on the poltroon’s spirit, he was 
taken out and ordered to sign a new 
confession—this time to the effect that 
Margaret of Burgundy had known he 
was an impostor and that she had lied 
about him to the sovereigns of Europe. 

Back to his dungeon he went. And 
this time he had as a cellmate the im- 
prisoned Earl of Warwick. Henry had 
long sought a chance to put the earl to 
death, and now his opportunity came. 

A fake conspiracy was_ reported, 
wherein it was claimed that Perkin and 
the earl were plotting to escape and to 


raise a new army to put Perkin on the 
throne. Henry, in noisy terror, de- 
clared his crown was not safe while 
these two desperate plotters remained 
alive. So he had the earl beheaded, 
while Perkin was taken to Tyburn Hill 
and hanged there as a common felon, 

There is a haunting old poem, sup- 
posed to be a soliloquy of Warbeck’s, 
and beginning: 

In Tournay, Flanders, I was born, 

To splendor and sorrow. 
I was a king when they reaped the corn, 
And they strangle me to-morrow. 

Thus died Perkin Warbeck, rightful 
heir to the English throne or else a 
brilliant, rabbit-souled impostor. To 
this day, no one knows whether he was 
king or faker. There is a mountain 
of testimony to support each side of the 
dispute. 

With a very little different luck, he 
might have changed the history of the 
world. With a braver and less crafty 
opponent than Henry VII., he would 
have been crowned 


almost certainly 


King of England. 


The September number of AINSLEE’S 
contain the next article in Mr, 
Terhune’s “Men of Mystery’ series: 
Goffe, the Gray Mystery of New Eng- 
land. 
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S Sherwood lit the lamp, the big 
drawing-room sprang suddenly 
from the darkness, the must of 

its long closing heavy on its old-fash- 
joned furnishings—dark mahogany, 
tarnished mirrors, tattered lambrequins 
of crimson silk, the dull glitter of glass 
pendants on the chandelier, all coated 
with dust like the mold of an unseen 
decay that permeated the place. 

Safe in his solitude, he hastily 
changed to ancient flannels, his suit 
cases strewn about him on the carpet. 
In the dark spaces upstairs, the great, 
empty shell of a house cracked and 
whispered in the heat, as if the night 
stirred it to memories, like some ancient 
woman mumbling before a fire. It was 
a breath of relief that Sherwood 
out again on to the porch; 
he himself was remembering entirely 


with 
stepped 
too much for comfort the things the 
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not think of 
, the night was hot and wind- 
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with ow moon. The 
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a fountain, the stucco Cupid stained 
with the moisture that seeped down 
over it—just a tiny trickle, barely 
enough to keep alive the rank papyrus 
that had seized on the mud of the 
basin. Above it, a gaunt date palm 
reared its head, from which one 
bleached frond hung still and limp as 
a dead arm. 

Curling himself, on the parapet 
against one of the stone vases, Sher- 
wood lit his pipe and gazed down over 
what had once been the gardens, now 
a wilderness of dried wild oats, the 
shadows of the oaks like pools of black 
velvet on their ashen gold; and _ be- 
yond it, merging imperceptibly into the 
dim vastness of the valley, a sweep of 
former orchards, fast relapsing to cac- 
tus between the whitened skeletons of 
orange trees. : 

As he looked, Sherwood’s teeth tight- 
ened on his pipe and his eyes grew bit- 
ter. The n was kind, gilding it 
all with a ello rol » but he 
| un- 


futile bulk 
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of the house, warped and blistered, its 


tower an added advertisement 
of its downfall: those broad acres, now 
gray with sage and cactus, spread out 
in all the California tragedy of a place 
that had lost water. 

Its water! He bit savagely on the 
amber of his pipe as he caught, across 
the rhythmic 
sound, something like a long sigh fol- 
It came in a re- 


merely 


its 


stillness of the night, a 


lowed by a thump. 
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lentless recurrence of sigh—thump— 
sigh—thump, until it seemed actually 
to get inside of him, jangling the very 
atoms of his body with its rhythm. 
He knew it—the sound of the pumps 
over in the San Luis “wash,” a mile 
away. By some freak of the strata of 
the ground, it was only here, at Las 
Lomas, his own house, that it was 
heard so plainly. It always seemed 
an added insult that the remorseless 
strokes of those pumps should sound 
so clearly just here. 

He could picture the water gushing 
out under their pressure, clear and cool, 
a stream eighty miner's 
inches; his water, he claimed, as his 
father had claimed before him, fighting 
the case from court to court until there 
was nothing left with which to fight. 
The never-ending “Sherwood 
dragging on year after year, had be- 
come almost an institution and more 
than almost a joke; the grim joke of 
a failing man, obsessed with the jus- 
tice of his claim, broken on the wheel 
of California water-right law. 

Like father, like son; so Sherwood 
himself never doubted but that it was 
his water flowing over there in the San 
Luis—the old Sherwood spring, which 
should have nourished those dying 
acres all about him, now carried off 


of nearly 


” 
case, 


in ir6n pipes to Los Angeles, the silver 


lights showed on the 
And there 
that 


glitter of whose 
horizon twenty miles awa‘ 
be dot ibout it: 


was nothing to 


was the worst of it, flattening 


out all 
that ] 


masculine, human desire to “do 
something.” 


All that was left was this 
helpless waiting to be pushed over the 
edge. 

The place would have to go. The 
taxes on six hundred acres of even 
barren land were too heavy a burden 
for a bank teller of twenty-four. There 
was not much left of his salary each 
month for those things that young men 
most. like to do. It had made almost 
a hermit of him, that constant saving 
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and scraping to keep Las Lomas from 
going under the hammer. 

But, even so, the parting was hard, 
The thought of it swelled his throat, 
scalding his eyes with the biting brine 
of impotent anger. He half raised his 
hand in an impulse to knock the glow- 
ing contents of his pipe into that sea 
of dried wild oats below. <A blaze once 
started on such a night, with the brush 
like tinder, the old house just so much 
piled kindling Better, almost, to 
have it go like that! 

The idea gripped him as he pictured 
it, a fiery healing for his pride, a last, 
gorgeous pillar of flame that would tell 
all the valley, for thirty miles around, 
that Las Lomas had preferred the pyre. 
For some moments he hung there, tense 
and still, not thinking even, merely 
waiting for that impulse to seize his 
hand as it had his mind and 
galvanize it to the necessary action, 
Then, all at once, in the silence, there 
came a faint bubble from the fountain, 
like a gurgling laugh deep down in the 
plaster Cupid, followed by a little spurt 
of sparkling moisture. 

Sherwood’s hand went limp as he 
saw it, and his heart leaped within him. 
After all, one never knew! The water 
might come back, through some mys- 
terious convulsion in the bowels of that 
mountain behind him. Then it drooped 
He knew that bubble of the 

he had heard it many times 
before; just air in the pipes, that 
all. And yet he loved that quick 
chuckle of the Cupid, like an ever- 
springing hope that brought with it 
hope’s younger brother, memory. 

It came flooding back on him as he 
gazed, a gauzy film of mind pictures, 
painted of the airy substance of remem- 
brance, transforming the whole place 

slopes of green grass where now the 
wild oats reigned; the shadows of the 
dark on flowers, their 
branches jeweled with lanterns; a scent 
of heliotrope and roses; the sound of 


seized 


again. 
fountain 


was 


oaks massed 
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voices; tall people who bent and smiled 
at him, a big-eyed, solemn boy of six. 
Such wonderful people they had 
seemed to him, those bygone guests of 
Las Lomas, moving, on just such a 
night as this, under the oaks or about 
the fountain with its shameless Cupid, 
clad only in silver drops. 

He turned his eyes toward it; then 
almost laughed aloud at the vividness 
of his imagination. For the’ moment, 
he had half believed that was a real 
girl seated on the rim, palely outlined 
against the green papyrus; a slim girl 
in silver gray, her chin cupped in her 
hand, her eyes, fixed and far away, a 
deep glimmer of bluish gray under the 
shadow of her hair—hair the color of 
those wild oats, gold against the rank 
Then, as the picture persisted, 
he swung himself softly to the ground. 

A girl—the thing was impossible! 
How was she to get there? She could 
not have walked, not in that gown and 
those slippers. He addressed himself 
aloud, speaking with a patiently su- 
perior sort of sanity as he gazed at 
that phantom of his own creating. 

“Oh, come out of it and wake up!” 

The next instant he felt himself go- 
ing crimson from his head to his toes. 
With one hand he snatched the pipe 
from between his teeth; with the other 
he caught together the open collar of 

+ ; 


irt. i spring 


stems. 


hen one spoke; nor di 
ith eyes of 

ich faded gradually ief an 

to a faint Nor did 

j speak to one, or, at least, they 
should not. 

“Excuse me,” she was saying unhur- 
riedly, but with a catch of surprise. 
“You—er—said something?” 

It was confusing—such 
things are not done in the best dreams 


amusement. 


horribly 


—and Sherwood was conscious of be- 
ing a deep maroon all over. 

“Tl beg your pardon,” he managed at 
last. “I was just talking to myself. 


You see, I—I thought I was merely 
dreaming you.” 

“Oh—I understand. So that was 
why you wanted to wake up?” 

Her voice was low-pitched, imper- 
sonally aloof, but underneath it ran a 
suspicion of hidden laughter, oddly 
suggestive of that inconsequent bubble 
of the fountain. He was plainly in his 
proper place by now, and the girl, aban- 
doning the frail stalk of papyrus which 
she had bent down between them with 
some foolish, feminine idea of protec- 
tion, came forward, busy with a little 
scarf about her shoulders, a ridiculous 
trifle, thin as the chiffon through which 
her arms gleamed, but making her look 
more than ever a misty creature of the 
moonlight. 

“T thought the house was unoccu- 
pied,” she remarked accusingly. 

“T only arrived an hour ago,” Sher- 
wood explained. 

“And promptly fell 
dreamed ?” she smiled. “TI 
stand that. This 
dream in.” 

“So I am beginning to think,” he an- 
swered, more boldly. “But up to to- 
night, it has been rather a place of 
stern realities to me.” 

“You've seen it before, then?” 

“I’m Philip Sherwood,” he replied 
simply. 


asleep and 
can under- 


seems a place to 


She was looking at him with a fine 
frankness. 


} with > herw 
ao \ n years, onerwoo 


Her poise had nothing to 
; : d saw; he put 
most. 


her down at a bare twenty, at 
Her self-possession was due partly to 
position and partly to something else 
that he could not fathom. It almost 
seemed as if she knew something— 
something about him; and the knowl- 
edge showed in her growing amuse- 
ment, in the little spark of excitement 
in her eyes. It put him at a loss, and 
he had the idea that she was enjoying 
that, 

“I must apologize for my intrusion 
on your dreams,” she said. “I drove 


too. 
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myself over in my car to the foot of 
your avenue and walked up. I had a 
fancy to see the place all by myself, 
on just such a night of moonlight as 
this.” 

“You chose your time well,” he said 
somberly, as the memory of his situa- 
tion swept back upon him. “This may 
be your last chance to see it like this. 
There’s no knowing how it’s going to 
look next full moon.” 

“You’re making some changes?” she 
asked, almost with a shade of anxiety. 

“A great change,” he answered dryly. 
“The place is going to be sold.” 

“Sold!” she echoed, in some dismay. 

“Ves—sold—for taxes.” 

“Oh—you must hate that!” 

She swept him with another glance, 
half boyish in its frankness. Finding 
no button, he had given up fumbling 
with the collar of his shirt and it 
flapped open, exposing the line of his 
throat, the deep hollow at its base. 
From their shadows, his eyes showed 
bitter, his mouth just a slash of com- 
pressed pain. He was the very pic- 
ture, at that instant, of the dispossessed 
young landholder, unconsciously con- 
scious of all the gloomy dignity of his 
position, and she gave a little nod of 
satisfaction as she gazed. 

“It seems such a pity to lose it,” she 
went on. “Is there no way——” 

“None that I can manage,” he re- 
plied. “I’ve carried it for four years, 
ever since my father died, but now 
they’ve jumped the taxes beyond my 
reach.” 

“Ah—I see.” She nodded, looking 
straight in his face. 

He was unaware that those years of 
self-denial had set their mark on him, 
and under her look of understanding, 
he was uncomfortably wondering just 
what it was in him that she was seeing. 
It was a relief when she turned her eyes 
to her surroundings. 

“It must be hard to give it up. It’s 
so beautiful.” 


He followed her gaze. Under the 
kindly moon, the house stood out in 
sharp whiteness from its background of 
cypress. At their feet, the palm threw 
gracious shapes of shadow, and the lit- 
tle Cupid rose from its thicket of 
papyrus with a pearly glimmer as of 
marble. Back of it all towered the 
straight wall of mountains in purple 
and amber, cleft by deep canons. Be- 
yond them, as he knew, rose other 
mountains again, a tumbled, tenantless 
wilderness stretching forty miles to the 
yellow wastes of the desert; this was 
the last house for perhaps a hundred 
miles. Through the hot stillness, laden 
with the breath of the pines on the high 
crests, came the draft of the cajion, 
stealing along without stirring a leaf, 
leaving it all as sharp and still as some 
extraordinarily convincing triumph of 
the theater. The comparison was in- 
escapable, and the girl caught at it as 
she spoke. 

“It’s just like a scene in an opera, 
isn’t it? You know—the dear, hack- 
neyed, immortal old Italian opera, all 
moonlight, romance, and lovely airs.” 
She moved away, sketching a gesture 
with her scarf as she hummed a florid 
stave: “‘Tacea la notte placida— 
You remember? The garden scene in 
‘Trovatore.’ ” 

Sherwood could not help the idea 
that she was enjoying the situation, 
squeezing from it every atom of its 
dramatic possibilities. In the draft of 
her amusement, he could feel his man- 
tie of tragedy flapping in a manner 
dangerously near to the grotesque,. and 
he wrapped it more tightly about him. 

“The tower scene would suit my cir- 
cumstances better,” he said grimly. 

“Is it as bad as all that?” she asked, 
with another flash of mockery. “Very 
W ell, if you prefer it- She broke 
off, with a glance of desolation that 
was even more mocking; and sang, full- 
throated: ‘“‘Ah, night full of anguish 
that falls on my with’red hopes!’ Per- 
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haps that is more appropriate to your 
present —feelings? But even in his 
tower Manrico had a chance, you 
know.” 

“What man 
chance as was offered 


such a 
Sher- 


accept 
to him?” 


would 


wood retorted. 

“No, I suppose not,” 
“Poo! After all, it was just 
his pride that kept him in his dungeon. 
He should have trusted to his Leonora.” 
She turned to him with a twinkling 
amusement that he again interpreted 
as for himself. “Do you know, I never 
quite believed in Leonora. Left to 
herself, she would have managed things 
for him 

“But I haven’t a Leonora,” 
with a smile of pure politeness. 

“Not one?” 

“Not even one,” he replied, and she 


she sighed. 


~ , 
Vanrico! 


eA 
somehow. 


he said, 


swept him with a gauging glance. 
“That’s a pity, for I think you rather 

, with a nod that 

status in that 


’ she said, 


settled his 


need one, 
completely 
direction. 

Then, since it seemed impossible for 
her to remain the same for two min- 
she changed again, a 
quiet change, filling the atmosphere 
with a sense of sheer femininity. She 
seated herself on the rim of the foun- 
tain, her profile toward him, clear and 
| is the | 


utes together, 


Tace on a Siiver coin, 


re must be 
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herwood interjected cynically. 

“But I should prefer to hear them 
from you, if I may,” went on. 
“This place must have had water once.” 

at did.” Fits harsh as 
he spoke, and he thought she quivered 
ler i “My 
canon there. 
and built this houss« 
Senorita 


d hear things over there, 


she 


voice was 


r its father located it 

in the 
ight the land 
my mother. She was a 


tone. 


[Then he 


de Yorba, one of the old Spanish fami- 
lies of the State.” . 

“Oh, so that is where ” She 
stopped, averting her quick glance from 
his black hair. “I mean—where did 
the water go?” 

Lifting his finger for silence, Sher- 
wood bent his head to catch again the 
relentless rhythm of those distant 
pumps. 

“Do you hear it? That’s where it 
has gone. We can’t prove it, but it 
is strange that immediately after the 
earthquake——”’ 

“Oh! So there was an earthquake!” 
she exclaimed; then hastily corrected 


herself. ‘I mean—there was an earth- 


quake!” 
yet about once a year; 


Nothing 


<4 


“Yes. g serious—just one of 
the little jars we g 

hardly enough to rattle the dishes, but 
enough to rattle ws,” he finished, with 
grim humor. 

“How long ago was that?” 

“IT was about seven years old. I re- 
member it, though; it was the first one 
I had felt. I was in the drawing-room 
with my father. I was much with him 
then, for it was soon after my mother 
died. I can recollect how I bawled and 
grabbed for his legs as that unearthly 
tremor passed under us.” 

“An earthquake!” she repeated. “I 
like that. It sounds so final.” 

“It was the end of Las Lomas, cer- 
he agreed bitterly. “That is 
‘The 


ad- 


tainly,” 
how we lost 
Hand of God’—the courts 
judicate on that. To hear the attor- 
neys for the other side, you would have 
thought that God had a personal spite 
against us and had sent that shake on 
purpose just to take away our water.” 
As he stopped, the memories denied 
expression in his face showed plainly 


our case, you see, 


won’t 


in his eyes, and the girl rose, swaying 
toward him in an impulse of sympathy. 

“Thank you for telling me. I think 
I understand now.” 


“Not entirely,” he said. “‘There’s so 
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much that can’t be told—personal 
things that made it all so much harder. 
A lifelong friendship-turned to enmity, 
and I suppose there is no enemy so 
bitter as a former friend.” 

“You mean he was your enemy?’ 
she asked, and the answer came back 
instantly. 

“Yes—since he was the enemy of my 
father.” 

“But that was all so long ago,” she 
objected. 

“The results are still with us,” he 
answered with a wry smile, as he 
nodded at the moon-glamoured desola- 
tion all about them. 

‘But is there no 
man?” 

“None at all!” he blazed. “Less than 
none, since he also loved my mother.” 

“Ah—so that was the reason!” 

“A strange reason that—love turned 


, 


%” 


excuse for—that 


tc revenge !” 

“Would there have been any reason 
for revenge if there had been no love?” 

As Sherwood stared silently, grap- 
pling with this new side of the ques- 
tion, she went on: 

“I’m not trying to excuse him. Had 
he been a bigger, a better man, he would 
have been different. But I can see the 
pain that drove him to—whatever it 
was he did.” 

“What he did was this: He was the 
man who drove the tunnel over in the 
San Luis Cafion, and when, after the 
earthquake, our water failed and began 
to flow over there instead, he refused 
us all reparation. He even refused to 
sell it back to us at his own price. He 
sold it to the city, instead.” 

“T can see how you feel about it,” 
she murmured. “What was that man’s 
name ?” 

“We don’t speak his name at Las 
Lomas.” 

At his reply, sharp and cold as an 
edge of ice, she back, as if at 
the flick of a whip before her face, 


drew 


and Sherwood hastened to speak more 
gently. 

“T beg your pardon, but when I think 
of those things, I can’t control myself. 
You must remember that they are 
woven into my very life, the actual 
pattern of it all. Anyhow, the man is 
dead now—‘God rest his soul!’ as my 
father said of him.” 

“Oh—your father said that?” 

“Yes, for he was a just man. Be- 
sides”—Sherwood’s mouth broke into 
a smile of grim triumph—“after all, 
it was my father who had really won 
out, since it was he who had married 
my mother. I have always been glad 
that that man’s victory over the water 
did not come until after her death.” 

The girl was silent for a while, play- 
ing absently with a head of the papyrus 
that she had drawn down to her. 

“Perhaps, if your mother had lived, 
that victory would never have come.” 

“My mother’s living would hardly 
have stopped the earthquake that 
shifted the water plane, would it ?” 

“Ah, yes—I had forgotten the earth- 
quake.” 

She released the papyrus, and it 
sprang back on its supple stalk, quiver- 
ing among its still fellows. 

“Mr. Sherwood—I’m asking in a 
purely business way—what was this 
place worth when the water was here?” 

“Three hundred dollars an acre, at 
the very least,” he answered promptly. 
“About two hundred thousand dollars 
—then; very much more now.” 

“Then will you sell it?’ she asked, 
in her voice an eagerness, almost a vio- 
lence, as if she were hastily pushing 
aside every possible objection. “Will 
you sell it to me, at that price?” 

Sherwood gasped; this was decidedly 
an impulsive young woman. Then he 
gathered himself together for his re- 
ply. 

“T think you hardly realize what you 


are offering.” 
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“You mean that you think I’m not 
responsible.” 

“If you really want the place, you 
can buy it for a song in two weeks, 
on the steps of the Los Angeles court- 
house.” 

“But suppose I prefer to buy it at 
my own price now?” 

“T couldn’t accept such an offer— 
not from a woman. If you have a legal 
adviser, or if I could talk with a man 
of your family ss 

“Oh, goodness no!” she exclaimed. 
“That would spoil it all!” 

“Ah—you see!” he cried in triumph, 
and she bit her lips at her slip, draw- 
ing away in offended dignity. 

“Then, since you won't accept my 


’ 


offer, I withdraw it absolutely.’ 

“People generally do withdraw offers 
when they are not accepted,” he 
laughed. 

“IT suppose you 
age.” 

“Whatever I thought would make no 
difference,” he answered, with a con- 
scious nobility. “No man could ac- 


” 


cept—— 

“Such an offer,” she finished for him, 
half chanting the words. “You said 
that before—Mr. Manrico.” 

“That makes two names by which 
you know me,” he smiled. “Since you 
are probably the last guest I shall re- 
ceive at Las Lomas, may I not have 
one name by which to remember you?” 

She considered him for a moment, 

a wonderful, sad, far-away sort 


think I’m not of 


weetness. 

“I think not. Let us leave it all as 
it was before—that I was never really 
here at all; that you just dreamed me; 
that you will never remember me at 
all if you should ever see me again— 

~which you won’t, of course, because I 
don’t really exist, since I am merely 

“Merely a lady of dreams and the 
moon,” he agreed softly. 

“That’s it. You play very nicely,” 

° 


she said, her eyes shining gratefully at 
him. “Now go back to where it was 
you came from—out of that vase, it 
seemed to me. Go back and fall asleep, 
and I'll sit down on the rim of the 
fountain here, and when you wake, you 
will know that you just dreamed me 
and that—that——” 

“That you were never here at all,” 
he finished for her. “But even in 
dreams one is sometimes permitted to 
—salute a lady’s hand.” 

The eyes. smiled above her grave 
mouth; for a moment her hand rested 
in his, firm and cool, and he bent over 
it, raising it to his lips. 

Then he went obediently back to the 
parapet, curling himself again against 
the vase on the warm stone. Through 
half-closed eyes, he saw her seated as 
he had first beheld her, so palely still 
in the moonlight that the shadows of 
the papyrus on her arms seemed like 
actual shapes showing through a beau- 
tiful phantom. Lowering his lids, he 
listened intently for the rustle of her 
gown, the soft fall of her footsteps 
stealing away; but no sound broke the 
stillness save the distant thud of the 
pumps. 

When at last he looked again, the 
place was empty; she had vanished as 
silently, as completely as the dream she 
would have him think her. Aloft in 
its thicket of papyrus, the shameless 
Cupid chuckled again with that mock- 
ing memory of the lost waters. 


Il. 


That incident of the terrace was 
much with Sherwood the next few days, 
seizing his mind with a grip that he 
could not shake off. There was a little 
touch of mystery about it that fasci- 
nated him. For instance, her impulsive 
offer to buy the place. That was 
strange, coming just then, but there was 
strange all about him in 
He knew it from his occa- 


something 


those day Ss. 
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sional visits to San Luis after his mail, 
catching it from the whisperings of 
the loafers round the post office as he 
appeared, from the half-grinning, half- 
commiserating looks of the postmaster 
himself. With head held high in pride, 
Sherwood kept himself deliberately un- 
aware of it all; but at last the post- 
master spoke, glancing up at him over 
steel-rimmed spectacles, with an at- 
tempt at complete casualness. 

“You ain’t bin’up your cafion lately, 
have you?” he asked. Then, at Sher- 
wood’s surprised negative, he went on: 
“Well—ef I was you, I believe I’d go. 
Yes, sirree—I sure would go.” 

With the small, furtive prudence of 
the country storekeeper, that was all 
he would say, but it was enough. Raw 
at the thought of his coming loss of 
Las Lomas, assailed by the queerness 
he felt about him in San Luis, Sher- 
wood sought the cafion that very after- 
noon. His cafion he always accounted 
it, though it really lay over the line 
of the forest reserve, but the only ap- 
proach to it was through the Las Lo- 
mas lands. It was a narrow, winding 
cleft in the mountain, dark with oaks 
and scattering pines, spiny with sharp- 
toothed yuccas, blue gray with great 
bowlders from which the sycamores 
rose like twisted silver ghosts. 

With the first touch of the tr 
neath his feet, the instinct of 
tains came back, and | 
that the trail had | 
traversed. It went 
of the cajion, above the n 
old water tunnel, 
abreast of it, he heard voices below, 
an unmistakable ring of steel from 
within the dry and gaping mouth of 
the tunnel itself, from which spread a 
fan-shaped debris of 
crushed rock. As he saw it, he halted 


ail be 


and as he came 


mass of new 
in surprise; so this, whatever it might 
be, was what the postmaster had meant. 

There was laughter in the tunnel, a 
bubbling sound as if the black empti- 


ness held a jeering remembrance of the 
waters that had once flowed from it 
Then came the sound of footsteps, and 
two figures emerged, shielding their 
eyes from the sudden light outside—a 
man and a woman. Sherwood felt the 
blood rush to his face as he recognized, 
in that slim figure clad in a fawn rid- 
ing habit, the dream girl of the ter- 
race; no dream now, in the flat after- 
noon light, but laughing, eager, quiver- 
ing with life. 

With her was a young man, a pic- 
turesque person done up, in correct 
cords and puttees. Some people—a 
girl, for instancé—might have thought 
him good looking, but to Sherwood, as 
he watched that particular girl grab 
the fellow by the shoulders and drop 
a kiss somewhere in the region of his 
ear, the chap seemed utterly distaste 
ful. The girl’s voice floated up to him 
with that same ring that he had heard 
before. 

“Oh, Jim—it really is: 

Then came the kiss, rather in the 
nature of an attack, though Sherwood 
did not notice that. There was a rum- 
bling sound as a couple of Mexicans 
pushed from the tunnel a hand car 
loaded with broken rock and emptied 
it down the bed. Sherwood 

to hear no Le 
trail, he plunged down through 
identially on 
re thn o, disheveled, with 


a) 


stream 
more. Regardless 
the chaparral, landing pro 
l O ilder 

Chere \ an instant i1 hich 

Then 
ith the quickness of her sex, 


ee regarded one another. 


a 


if greeting him in a drawing- 


room. 

“Oh! It’s Mr. I thought 
you were a mountain lion, at least, from 
How 


Sherwood. 


ay you came down on us. 


10?” 


the v 

do you ¢ 

“I’m very well, 

wood replied, with the biting courtesy 

due to a young woman who dreamed 

herself on to a bachelor’s terrace in the 
>. 


thank you,” Sher- 
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moonlight and then, a few afternoons 
later, kissed young men in that same 
bachelor’s cafion. After a searching 
glance, which left her strangely un- 
wilted, he turned to the man. 

“Since I am still the owner of Las 
Lomas, perhaps it would not be intrud- 
ing too much to ask what you are doing 
in my water tunnel ?” 

There was a glance between the two 
that angered him afresh as he noted 
its air of complete understanding. 
Hang it! It almost seemed as if they 
were laughing at him! At least, he 
could see nothing else around just then 
for them to laugh at. 

“I'm delighted to 
Sherwood, that I’m 


Mr. 
cop- 


and 


inform you, 
working my 
answered, 


per claim,’ the man 


Sherwood stared, speechless. 
“Copper!” he ejaculated at last, in 
contempt. “But this is my 
tunnel. My father located these water 
rights thirty years ago.” 

“Exactly—the water rights,” the 
other agreed smoothly. 3ut he quite 
neglected to file on the mineral rights 
also.” 

“Mineral rights! 


1 
compiete 


” 


Sherwood almost 
spat the words out. “There are none! 
There are traces of copper, I admit, 
but not enough to pay a man day wages 
to work them.” 

“There’s enough to file on, though,’ 
“And since your tun- 


” 


e the answer. 
ppens to be on my claim 
my tunnel!” blazed Sher- 

water that 
comes from it will be yours,” the other 
with maddening calm. “That 
But my claim is allowed by 


” 


“Of course, and any 


agreed, 
is settled. 
the government and 

Warned, perhaps, by Sherwood’s 
increasing pallor—the set, dangerous 
whiteness of a man reaching his limit 
girl stepped forward. 

“Mr. Sherwood, understand 
that we are not intruding on your rights 
here at all. My—this gentleman— 


—the 


please 


thinks there is something here that has 
been entirely overlooked until now, but 
we are acting in perfect good faith to 
you.” 

Sherwood stared grimly. He had an 
impulse to ask her whether it was good 
faith for her to appear on his terrace, 
drawing from him, with her dramatic 
wiles, the inner story of that tragedy 
of Las Lomas; a story which she had 
probably repeated to this man here. 
“hat stung worst of all. 

“Then, if he is acting in good faith, 
why did not this—gentleman—come to 
me in the first placer” he demanded. 

“Why—because we didn’t want you 
to know about it.” 

She was almost naive about it, in 
her woman’s lack of understanding of 
men’s ethics. That offer of hers to buy 
the place, though, had probably been 
a twinge of conscience. It all of it 
hurt horribly, more so_than Sherwood 
could explain to himself, and he turned 
to the man again. He could speak his 
mind to him. 

“May I ask who you are? 
with rasping suaveness. 
wish to conceal your name? 
understand it if you do.” 

His tone brought an answering pal- 
lor to the other man’s face, and the 
girl stepped hastily between them 
again. 

“Now, 


too!’ she 


” he asked, 
“Or do you 
I can quite 


Jim, don’t be silly! And you, 
cried, turning to Sherwood 
with a stamp of her booted foot. “If 
I had known that you going to 
take it like this I mean, we have 
no occasion to conceal our names. AIl- 
low me to introduce Mr. James Fair.” 

“I’m sorry I can’t achieve the usual 
formula of politeness,” sneered Sher- 
wood. “And you—madam—you are 
Mrs. Fair, I presume?” 

“And why do you presume so much, 
Mr. Sherwood ?” 

He wanted to tell her that he had 
been on the trail above during that 
affectionate moment when they had 


were 
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emerged from the tunnel; in fact his 
look did tell her so, and she blushed 
hotly. They stood there, three young 
“people snarled in all the ridiculousness 
of anger, flaming at each other amidst 
the elemental dignity of rocks and 
stones. 

“You’re making things very hard for 
us all, Mr. Sherwood,” the girl said at 
last. “But I will tell you that Mr. Fair 
is no relation to me at all. My name 

” She paused, meeting the other 
man’s warning glance with a white de- 
fiance. Then she looked at Sherwood, 
half in pity, wholly in pride. “My 
name is one that cannot be spoken at 
Las Lomas without your permission.” 

“You mean— Sherwood choked. 

“If -you allow me, I will tell 
that I am Ida Huesting.” 

Sherwood paled again as he heard 
the name that, for seventeen years, had 
lain like a blight over Las Lomas, ac- 
tually visible in the bleached skeletons 
of orchards, in the rapacious cactus 
seizing the neglected land, visible at 
that very spot in the dry mouth of the 
tunnel and its empty, rusted 


you 


water 
pipes. 

“I think I 
said, on indrawn breath. 
was that there 
up here. He was always prow 
about the front range, I’ve been told, 
prospecting and surveying. But even 


understand it now,” he 
“Huesting 
Was 


convinced copper 


ling 


he never dared to atte pt 1 local a 
claim here. e kn te ll what 
my father would have done. There 
are limits to everything, and he knew 
that foot on 
would have meant his being shot—shot 
—like a coyote!” 

He stopped as Fair’s voice cut across 
his speech, like a dash of cold water. 

“We understand and 
ances for your feelings, Mr. 
but, as you say, there are limits.” 

“T didn’t mean to indulge in silly re- 
criminations,” Sherwood said, control- 
ing himself. “But I it, all the 


our land 


for him to set 


make allow- 
Sherwood, 


meant 


same. I take back none of it, and] 
warn you, Mr. James Fair, that the 
law can go just so far, and after that 
I'll take it into my own hands. In 
about a week, this place will pass from 
my possession, but as long as I am still 
the owner, I will protect it, and there 
will be no copper mining by any Huest- 
ing interests on Las Lomas land. And 
if I find you or any of your crew here 
to-morrow, -by the eternal God—I'll 
shoot!” 

He left them, not daring to trust 
himself farther, leaping from bowlder 
to bowlder of the stream bed in a raw 
surge of fury. 

That fury lasted long. 
stand the solitude of the house, he 
paced the terrace that evening. The 
night, moonless as yet, was heavy with 
the heat of the desert which had pushed 
over the barrier of the mountains, 
Giant thunderheads hung over the 
peaks, and the air was sulphurous with 
lightning too languid to flash. Swayed 
by the swirl of his own thoughts, Sher- 
wood did not notice a horse on the 
avenue below, nor other footsteps on 
the terrace. It was not until she spoke 
that he became aware of the presence 
of Ida Huesting. 

“Mr. Sherwood—may I speak with 


Unable to 


you?” 

As he looked at her, a paler shadow 
i irkness, still in the habit 
on, he again half doubted 

ie seemed a dif- 

he set foot on that 
‘race. 
“Miss Huesting!”’ he exclaimed. 

“You needn’t speak my name if you 
prefer not.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” he replied, with 
an unconscious sigh. ‘Nothing matters 
now.” 

“Then you’ve given up—— 
nothing, nor will I, 


” 


” 


“T’ve given up 
until I am forced to. 
The gardens had disappeared ; there 


was only the glimmer of the balustrade 





The 


and the plaster Cupid. Through the 
darkness they faced each other, visible 
only by the faint luminousness of their 


young flesh. 
" “Why do you take it this way, when 
I had it all so splendidly planned?” she 
cried. “But what I came for to-night 
was to ask you if you really meant 
what you—threatened—this afternoon.” 
Sherwood’s teeth came together with 
a snap. 
“T not only meant it, but I still do 
If that fellow sent you here 


” 


mean it! 
in hopes of saving his own skin 

“He doesn’t know where I am; he’d 
be furious if he did. Mr. Sherwood, 
can’t you believe that we are really 
acting for your good?” 

“The name that you bear, Miss 
Huesting, has never meant good to us.” 

“But suppose that I came to—to 
redeem that name?” 

“Even then I should doubt your 
power to do so.” 

“Oh—you are simply intolerable!” 

She turned her back on him, her 
shoulders shaking with the rebellion 
of her breath. Down the cafion swept 
a sudden gust, torrid as the blast from 
an oven, reeking with the metallic 
stench of raw eleciricity. It passed 
and, in the vacuum behind it, the air 
seemed to die, bringing a sense of dread 
abnormal stillness. | Uncon- 

their hands went to their 
to relieve the pressure. It was 


in its 
sciously 


that the very orbit of the globe 
seemed to be arrested in that moment. 
Then, coming from everywhere at once, 
there was an enormous sound, and yet 
a sound which they doubted if they 
heard at all—a sound inside of things, 
the voice of the earth itself, wrenched 
in internal violence. Sherwood knew 
that sound, and he leaped, grabbing the 
girl in an instinct of protection, hold- 
ing her close as suddenly the terrace 
quivered beneath their feet. 
Behind them the old house rocked 
and groaned; on his pedestal, the Cupid 
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shook as if in fright, spurting a gush 
of moisture from his upraised shell. 
From the unseen gardens came the 
grind of the oaks, their branches rus- 
tling as if shaken from below by a 
giant hand. 

Then it passed, leaving only the hush, 
the tension of the girl’s fingers on his 
arm, the sense of her huddling near- 
ness. 

“It’s only a ’quake,’ 
her. “No damage done.” 

“An earthquake!” she _ repeated, 
drawing away with a little laugh of 
embarrassment, her hands busy with 
her hair. “An earthquake!’ She 
laughed out loud in bubbling glee. “Oh, 
that is splendid! I never hoped—I 
mean, I’ve always wanted to know what 
How strange that one 
It almost 


he reassured 


one was like. 
should happen just now! 
seems as if it were meant!” 

“We certainly seem destined to have 
an eventful acquaintance,” he said 
dryly. 

“We haven’t bored each other yet, 
have we?” she replied, with demure 
amusement. 

The thunder rolled among the peaks, 
and in a single lightning flash he had a 
picture of her, etched on his eyes by 
that blue glare, trim and booted, the 
tendrils of her hair whipped across her 
face by the freshening breeze, her eyes 
brilliant with excitement as if she were 
ready to ride the storm itself. When 
she spoke, there was command in her 
tone. 

“As soon as it’s light, I want you 
to come up to the tunnel. And you 
will come, please, in a sane frame of 
mind, with no foolish threats or—any- 
thing. Will you do that for me?” 

“Very well,” Sherwood answered. “TI 
will do that, once. After that 

“Don’t be so tragic. Perhaps there 
won’t be any after that,” she inter- 
rupted. “Oh—you don’t know how 
funny it all is, really.” 

“I’m glad if it amuses you,” he re- 
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plied, the stiffness of his manner caus- 
ing her eyes to dance again. 

“Tt does, very much so. And”—she 
glanced over her shoulder, marking her 
line of retreat—‘the funniest thing in 
it all is—just you!” 

At that, she disappeared into the 
darkness, with only the sound of her 
laughter trailing back to show that she 
had ever been there. 

Sherwood stood long by the fountain. 
So he was funny, was he? That bit 
like acid on his pride, eating from him, 
even as acid eats off blue mold, the 
mantle of tragedy in which he had been 
so long enveloped. It hurt horribly. 
All those years of self-denial, all this 
losing of all he held dear—just funny! 
That was how he looked to people. It 
made him feel as naked as that nasty 
little Cupid up there. 


III. 


Even as the dawn sharpened the 
peaks against the sky, Sherwood sought 
the cafion. He had thought he heard 
voices at the tunnel, but when he 
reached it, the place seemed deserted. 
Some one had been there, though; the 
still smoking stub of a cigarette proved 
that. He stood there in the half light 
of the dawn which, in its bleak reveal- 
ing, might have been an emanation of 
his own mind. Let them their 
silly claim, if they wanted it. - What 
did it matter? What did anything mat- 
ter? He struck his foot impatiently 
against the empty water pipe that came 
from the tunnel, and it gave back a 
hollow boom that echoed into the black 
recesses. 

The next instant there was a scream, 
a commotion on the slope above, and 
he saw Ida Huesting rise from the sil- 
very sagebrush, waving her arms with 


have 


incoherent cries as she recklessly tore 
her way down. Then a pair of flan- 
nel-shirted arms caught her and flung 
her aside, and Jim Fair came down 


in a young avalanche of loose stones, 
shouting: 

“Get out of there! 
of it!” 

All of Sherwood’s resentment re- 
turned in a dull obstinacy at the other's 
tone. So he was to be turned off his 
own property, was he? Well—if they 
wanted a fight! He steadied himself 
for the impact as Fair came toward 
him like a projectile, white as paper, 
his eyes ghastly. Without swerving, 
he flung himself straight at Sherwood, 
with a last shout of “Get out of it— 
you damn’ fool!” Then they went 
down together, rolling over the edge of 
the rock pile, grinding each other’s flesh 


Quick! Get out 


into sharp stones. 

At that instant the mouth of the tun- 
nel opened like the gates of destruc- 
tion, and the world went out in a blast 
of blue smoke 


The next thing Sherwood knew, he 
was in bed somewhere, and he thought 
he was probably dead, he was stretched 
out so straight and still. Very much 
later, he was there again, and it was 
the big four-poster in what had been 
his mother’s suite. It was also dawn, 
with a belated mocking bird singing 
outside. There was some one in the 
room; he could hear soft breathing, 
Twisting his neck—very cautiously, 
it did not seem quite firm—he 
w her—a’ girl, 


kimono with silver storks on it, her hair 


since 
sa wrapped in a blue 
in a braid, fast asleep in a big chair. 
He remembered her now—that 
Huesting girl. Pity that she had such 
a name! She looked so pretty. But 
she was dangerous; she did things to 
one; something always happened when 
she was around, earthquakes or—— 
What was the word? Cataclysms— 
that was it. She was very cataclysmic, 
that girl. He was desperately thirsty, 
but he was afraid to wake her; there 
was no knowing what she might not 
do. Better let her sleep. She was safer 
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that way; most women were. Also, 
she was tremendously pretty when 
asleep. Perhaps she didn’t mean to be 
so catastrophic; maybe she couldn’t 
help it. Poor little girl, it must be 
awful to be that way and no cure for 
it! 

Under his gaze, the girl stirred un- 
easily, and her eyes opened, meeting 
his. There was horror in them, then 
remembrance. One hand flew to her 
hair; the other caught the kimono more 
closely about her. There was a leap, 
the slip-slap of soft slippers, and she 
was gone. Sherwood breathed in re- 
lief. She hadn’t done anything to him 
that time. 

It was afternoon when he really woke 
up. Ida Huesting was there again, in 
severe white now, trim as a professional 
nurse and every bit as dictatorial. 
Sherwood discovered that both his 
hands were bandaged and that it was 
better not to move one foot, but with 
the aid of the Jim Fair person, himself 
adorned with much adhesive plaster, 
he was lifted and fed. What made 
him so angry was the way in which 
the two grinned at each other over his 
head, as if they had some private joke 
—probably about him. But the task of 
explanation was distinctly theirs, since 
they were the marauding parties, and 
he wrapped himself in a cloak of dig- 
nity, at which they grinned again. 

“Come on, Ida, put the poor chap 
misery,” said Fair at last. 
simply eating himself up with 


e 
out of his 


“He’s 
curiosity.” 

“I’m sure I have no desire to——” 
Sherwood began loftily; but Fair, pat- 
ting his shoulder with irritating famil- 
iarity, cut him short. 

“Oh, come out of it, man, and be 
human!” 

“You like this,” said Ida 
Huesting, perching herself, most un- 
nursely, upon the edge of the bed. “We 
were setting off a blast in your tunnel, 


see, it’s 


and when you simply would not get out 
of the way a 

Every drop of blood in Sherwood’s 
body flamed up in his face. 

“A blast!” he echoed weakly. “You 
mean dynamite—and you came run- 
ning down——” 

“It was Jim who did that,” she cor- 
rected. 

“T had to knock you down to stop 
you from going yourself,” Fair told 
her hotly. 

Sherwood collapsed back upon his 
pillows as he remembered that moment 
at the tunnel mouth and the blast that 
had fellowed so instantly. 

“You did that—for me!” he said, 
with a glance at the other’s plastered 
head and his own helpless hands. “Say 
—all I have to offer you to shake is a 
left foot, but if you'll wait until I can 
get downtown, I’ll—buy you a drink!” 

“Oh, cut it out! You’d have done 
the same,” growled Fair; then, as Ida 
Huesting burst into a laugh, he turned 
to her. “Well, what’s the joke?” 

“You,” she promptly replied. “Both 
I think men are the funniest 
She grew grave again as she 
looked at Sherwood. “Explanations 
are due you. I hardly know how to 
begin, but I’ll just ride right at it and 
get it over. First of all, I am the 
niece of—pardon my speaking the name 
here—of John Huesting. When he sold 
the water— your water, for you were 
right about that—to the city, he took 
the money East and made a great deal 
more with it.. At his death, he left 
that money to me and, at my coming 
of age some months ago, I came into 
possession of some of his private pa- 
pers. I couldn’t understand them my- 
self, but I showed them to Jim, who 
is an engineer, and we found that a 
great wrong had been done to you, a 
wrong that I determined to right, if I 
could. Now then, Jim, explain.” 

“It’s like this,” Fair began, pulling 
out a pad and pencil and illustrating 


of you. 
things !” 
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with rapid diagrams. “There’s a ledge 
of trap rock that runs all along up there, 
impounding the subterranean springs on 
the front of the mountain and making 
a regular water plane. That ledge dips 
toward the San Luis. Had your father 
driven his tunnel fifty feet lower, he 
would have had no trouble, for then 
he would have been below the level 
of the San Luis tunnel and the water 
would still have drained out through 
it. Now John Huesting suspected that 
ledge, and under pretense of prospect- 
ing, he traced it and drove his tunnel 
lower than yours, on purpose to drain 
away your water.” 

“So the earthquake had really noth- 
ing to do with it!” cried Sherwood. 
“T’ll reopen that case! I'll fight them 
yet!” 

“You don’t have to,” 
“We've seen to all that. 
your turn.” 

“Of course you're bitter toward my 
uncle,” she said. “But you must re- 
member that he was bitter, also. Had 
your mother lived, he would never have 
driven his tunnel through the last few 
feet of that ledge. His written ‘con- 
fession,’ as I will call it, proves that. 
But when she died, his bitterness was 
too great, and that earthquake gave 
him his opportunity, knowing that no 
court would give a verdict on that.” 

“We meant to put the evidence in 
your hands and back you in the fight,” 
Fair put in. “But I found a simpler 
way—just drive the Sherwood tunnel 
fifty feet deeper and tap the water plane 
lower than the Huesting tunnel—see? 
So I took up a copper claim and did 
it.” 

“Then, when that ‘shake’ came the 
other night, it seemed just Providence!” 
cried the girl. “An earthquake took 
the water away, another brings it back 
—The Hand of God’ over again; so 
we set the blast.” 

Sherwood raised himself on his el- 
bows, white with excitement. 


Fair replied. 
Now, Ida, it’s 


successful?” he” 


“Was—was it 
croaked. 

“We have to give it time,” she an. 
swered, with a warning glance at Fair, 
who was choking back a laugh. “Now, 
as nurse, I’m going to prescribe some 
fresh air and quiet for you.” She rose, 
with a nod toward the balcony that 
overlooked the terrace. “Jim will put 
a robe on you and there’s a cot out 
there. You're to lie still and listen— 
that is all. Don’t go to sleep.” 

She left them, permitting Sherwood 
the relief of profanity in the painful 
progress to the balcony. Left alone 
there, he fell into a daydream that 
matched the rose and gold of the ap- 
proaching sunset over the vast sweep 
of valley below. If the water came 
back He shivered at that black 
“Sf,” but it had to be faced. And these 
people whom he had so hated were the 
very ones to bring it back! If— 
Again that “if,” this time in blacker 
hopelessness than before. She _ had 
dreamed into .his life and now she 
would go again, with the man who had 
helped her do it—a big, husky engineer 
of a chap, who accomplished things and 
risked his life and did all that a woman 
most wanted a man to do. “Ida’”— 
“Jim”—anybody could see how things 
stood between them. 

He strained his ears at a sudden 
sound from below—just the gurgle of 
the fountain; that was all; that bubble 
of the Cupid, all the more mocking in 
its emptiness at that moment. Then, 
quivering in a panic of disbelief, he 
leaned over the railing, gazing incredu- 
lously down at a sight that Las Lomas 
had not seen for nearly twenty years 
—a silver spray shooting up from the 
fountain nearly twenty feet in the air, 
glittering in the level rays of the sun, 
bending the papyrus with its life-giv- 
ing weight of waters. 

“Don’t excite yourself,” said a soft 
voice behind him. “Remember you're 
not very strong just now.” 





The 


Sherwood fell back on his cot, look- 
ing up at her with eyes whose misty 
glitter matched the fountain. 

“The water—the water——” he 
whispered, and that was all he could 
say. 

“Jim had to open the pipes because 
the reservoir was getting too full.” 

“You don’t know what it means to 
me.” 

“A fortune, I hope,” she smiled. 

“A fortune, yes—but it isn’t merely 
that. It means that we are vindicated 
after all these years of hell. I suppose 
there will be a suit. The city won’t 
let go easily.” 

“But, at the last, there is always my 


’ 


uncle’s—confession.’ 

“You would let me use that?” 

“I believe he meant it so.” 

He looked at her, in her severe white, 
and somehow he forgot the water, for- 
got everything but her. 

“IT guess Fair is a pretty decent 
chap,” he said irrelevantly. 

“He’s the dearest boy that ever 
she answered, twinkling through 
I simply adore him.” 
waited a deliberate 
cruelty, letting that sink in; then went 
on casually: “I don’t know if we have 
told not, but he is my 
mother’s son by her first husband. 
fifteen been to me 
very best of 

turned back 
of “Mi 


was,” 
“ 


a quick flush. 


She moment in 


you or step- 
For 


years he has the 


” 


brothers. 


into 


the room, but 


Huesting,” she came 


1 


rovisionally back him 
h the door 
‘You called me?” 
“Yes. Please come here. I want to 
talk to you.” 
“You mustn’t 
going now.” 
“If you go, I'll come after you.” 
“But you mustn’t even try to walk 
that 
| 


sherwood stood up on his sound foot, 


talk any more. I’m 


ankle!’ she cried. 
th bandaged one poised inexorably for 
a forward step. 
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”? 


“T shall come after you! 
peated in grim determination. 

She hovered in helpless indecision, 
then came a little closer. 

“Well? Here I am.” 

“All right, I can manage a couple 
of steps,” he replied, but with a quick 
“Oh—you mustn’t!” she came reluc- 
tantly nearer. “Thank you. Now look 
at me and tell me why you have done 
this thing.” 

“Why, as I told you—my uncle 

“All that could been 
through a lawyer.” 

“Ye-es, but——”’ Her mouth trem- 
bled with the laughter that her eyes 
could not hide. “Oh—it was such 
fun!” 

“Yes, you certainly seemed to be en- 
joying yourself on the terrace that 
night,” he answered, and her face 
flushed again. 

“You conceited thing! I 
you think -” 

“I'm not thinking now, I’m remem- 
bering—— If you go, remember, I 
shall probably be lamed for life! Tl 
come right after, ankle or no! I’m 
remembering you now. You used to 
come into the bank, weeks and 
you would pretend to write checks at 
the desk opposite my window——” 

“T never did!” she flamed at him. 
“And anyhow any girl would want to 


he re- 


” 


have done 


suppose 


ago, 


know—to know— 


ab ff ¥ 


“Oh—lI’'m so useless just 


and any man!” he 


now!” 


any girl 
cried n 
He lifted his swathed hands in angry 
helplessness. “Can’t you see? Any 
girl—as long as she is you—and any 
man. If only that man could be 
If you move, remember, I’m a hope- 
less cripple for the rest of my days; 
in fact, I shall be if you don’t come 
closer—oh—much, much closer!” 
From below came the bubble of the 
Cupid, mingling the silver glee of its. 
recovered waters with the half-sobbing 
gurgle of their laughter above it. 

















TO MY DAUGHTER 


By Marguerite Mooers Marshall 


DP FAR, grave gray eyes and head of square-cut gold! 
Your hand holds mine—sometimes my heart, it seems. 

I cannot shape the tale you must unfold, 

Yet, motherlike, I dream for you—these dreams: 


May you, of all things, meet the joy of knowing; 
Sending the eager searchlight of your brain 

Into the lovely past, that keeps for showing 
Treasures of gem-wrought words and gold, ripe grain 
Of wisdom; strengthened, beauty-taught, returning 
To all the sharp, fresh ferment brewed to-day— 
The questioning quest, the new, fierce war on pain, 
Injustice, fetish, cold and sterile learning. 

Women have used the white light of their minds 
For hearths and candles. Darkness blinds and binds 
A groping world. Free for all tasks, your ray! 


May you be of love’s chosen, dedicate 

To crown desire, to hear the one clear call, 
Tender as dreams and strong as iron bars, 
Instinct that pierces, passes every wall 

Of maids’ defense, that bids you choose yonr mate. 
And when you know that you would gather stars 
To wreathe a crown for his belovéd head; 

And, having loved him, you can laugh and dare— 
Alight, aflame—the dark house of the dead, 

If he, your lover, metes out prayer for prayer, 
Pays kiss for kiss—you need not greatly care! 


And may you share all secrets, fair and kind, 

Of winds and seas, and earth’s serene preparing 
Of color, scent, and song. For you, to find 

How, beside ice-flecked pools, gold flowers are faring; 
You must discover mournful forest runes, 

The hush and haze of passionate August noons, 
The slim, snow-laden birches, curtsying low, 

And hidden blooms, the happy rover’s prize; 
For you shall trilliums, yellow ‘violets grow, 
And shy fringed gentians lift their clear blue eyes. 
Sea hunger, swift sea healing, you must know. 


To think, to love, to feel earth’s thrilling spell— 
Athene, Amor, Pan, protect you well! 














The Snake and the Dancer 
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R. TALBOT, my uncle’s private 
secretary, was the only one to 
meet me when I stepped 

ashore after five years’ exile as a medi- 
cal missionary in the Far East. I was 
glad to see him, because I had always 
liked the shy little man, whose long 
and faithful service as a sort of fender 
between a ferocious millionaire and 
his quarrelsome family had never suc- 
ceeded in dispiriting him. Also, I was 
surprised, having departed on my mis- 
sion before the gale of Uncle Abner’s 
contumely and abuse at my refusal of 
his offer of a sooty billet as a half-paid 
discontented mob of 
toiled and 
wealth of which 


doctor for the 


Huns: and Polacks who 


wrest him 


“1 
molt d to 
1 
| 


he stood in no need from his extensive 
coal mines in western Pennsylvania. 

cle Abner was a snarling old pa- 

secretly in dread of hell-fire, whose 

ulsory early religious training had 

; 1 hatred of 


tent one, who 
DY the smell of brit 
who enjoyed a certain unhallow 
utation as a leader of the fast set and 
a writer of erotic poetry, and the more 
savory distinction of being a really able 
critic of the arts and Uncle 
Abner secretly admired and adored 
most of the old man’s stronger emotions 


muses. 


ecret ones—this scoffing arbiter 
elegantiarum, and the price of this ex 


travagant 


were 


love was paid in the sum of 


By Henry C. Rowland 


Author of “Filling His Own Shoes,” 
“Auld Jeremiah,” etc. 


his hatred for society in general. He 
had, however, rather excepted me, be- 
cause he knew that I admired John’s 
talents, but this had never resulted in 
any material benefits. 

I thanked Mr. Talbot for having 
come to meet me, at which he seemed 
embarrassed and told me that he had 
been sent by Uncle Abner and that he 
had an order giving me the freedom 
of the port. As we got into the electric 
brougham, I asked him what it was all 
about. 

“Tt’s about John,” he answered. 
“He’s in a very bad way. Opium. 
Your uncle thinks that can be kept a 
secret. He is not aware that every- 
body knows all about poor John’s in- 
dulgences. He’s been going from bad 
to worse since his divorce.” 

“His divorce? I hadn’t heard 

“Tt was only a little over a month ago. 
His wife applied for absolute divorce 
and custody of the child on statutory 


” 


ground 


There were, of course, no 
ot Tne latter. 


You what 
habits were. We tried to induce 


know 


her to relinquish her claim on the child, 
but she contemptuously refused, even 
though your uncle offered her a million 
dollars outright. It was an exceedingly 
painful scene. He was in one of his 
still, frozen furies; not one person in 
a hundred could have faced him down. 
When he tried to tell her how much 
would be done for the boy if she gave 
up her claim to him, she looked him 
in the eyes and said: ‘How much has 
it done for your son?’ 
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“He flew into violence at that— 
stormed and raged and split the top 
of his desk. I regret to say that he 
used a blasphemous expression which 
immediately gave her the whip hand, 
for when he had subsided a little, she 
said: ‘I’d rather see my boy in his 
coffin than have him grow up under the 
roof of such a,man as you. John is 
merely a weak and self-indulgent de- 
generate, but you are a brand for the 
burning.’ ”’ 

“Good for her!” said I thoughtlessly. 

Mr. Talbot gave a nervous giggle. 

“It was a terrible moment,” said he. 
“Your uncle turned very white. He 
leaned back in his chair and motioned 
for me to show her out. I must say 
that, while deploring her decision, I 
could not help but admire her pluck. 
You see, in obtaining her divorce, she 
declined to receive any alimony, saying 
that since she had seen what great 
wealth had done for her husband and 
her father-in-law, she preferred that 
her son should be dependent only on 
her own efforts in his early life and 
upon his own, later.” 

“Was she very famous as a dancer?” 
I asked. 

“Yes. One of the stars of the Rus- 
sian ballet. She is still very young, 
but she has studied and been trained 
from childhood. As a matter of fact, 
she is American by birth—a Californian 
named Alicia Barlow. A San 
Francisco woman was attracted by her 


rich 


beauty and intelligence and sent her to 
Europe to study music; and, while she 
was doing so, Fokine became interested 
in her and thought that he had dis- 
covered in her the possibilities of a 
great dancer, in which he appears to 
have been correct. It is said that many 
of her pieces are of her own inven- 
tion.” 

To my banal remark that the lady 
in question must be an interesting per- 
sonality, he shrugged his narrow shoul- 
ders and replied: . 


“Very possibly, in perspective. We 
found her rather exciting. I am, how- 
ever, quite confident that her refusing 
alimony is merely a bluff. She knew 
that John had only the allowance given 
him by his father; also, that his state 
of health would not permit of his mar- 
rying again. She knows also that your 
uncle will see to it that John’s son shall 
never suffer and that he has quarreled 
with all the collateral members of the 
family. She knows that she has noth- 
ing to fear from the future, that she 
is no longer tied to John, and is now 
quite free to lead her own life.” 

We were not long in reaching my 
uncle’s house, which was one of the 
Old Guard on Washington Square and 
had something rather like its owner 
about it—an air of unmellowed age 
more harsh than raw virility. Its mean 
little windows peered out forbiddingly 
under their bushy eyebrows of Euro- 
pean ivy, as if reluctant to admit any 
sunshine, and its meager front deor 
seemed wishful to narrow and pinch the 
intruder. 

I received a shock at sight of my 
uncle, though Mr. Talbot had told me 
that he had aged more in the last five 
weeks than in the five years since I 
had seen him. Then he had looked like 
a savage mastiff just beginning to 
whiten around the muzzle, but now he 
reminded me of a wicked old baboon. 
Still, a good deal of fire lurked in his 
sunken eyes and there was no senility 
about the lines of his jaw. 

“Well, nephew,” said he, “so here 
you are again. What now? Going 
back out there to fool away your time 
on chinks?” 

“No, sir,” I answered. “TI never pre- 
tended that I meant to give it more 
than five years. I’ve had a good ex- 
perience and now I mean to start in 
on my own,” 

“What line? 

“General surgery. 


” 


Done a lot of it 


out there. 
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“Got a grubstake ?” 
“No, sir, but I’ve written a pretty 
good book and got a contract for a 
three months’ lecture tour. That ought 
to give me a start.” 
He rubbed his 
speculatively, 


bristling chin and 


stared at me apprais- 
ingly. I saw approval in his eyes, but 
they were as cold as ever. 

“You needn’t do that, nephew,” said 
he. “I'll start you off to the tune of 
fifty thousand. If I like your form, 
I'll leave you the same amount in my 
will.” 

“Senile dementia,” I thought, observ- 
ing him closely. 

He read my mind and gave a cack- 
ling laugh. 

“No, it’s not that, my lad,” 
“T want a service of you.” 

‘To look after John?” ] asked. 
“Vou don’t need to pay me for that, 
un le 

He did not seem to be listening, but 
continued to study me carefully, espe- 
Presently he said, with 


said he. 


cially my face. 
a sort of sigh: 


“John would have been as handsome 


a man as you if it hadn’t been for the 


cursed artistic temperament that ruined 
his habits. 
“You must 


Abner had never called me Tom 


He seemed to rouse him 
save him, Tom.” 
“He's too able and 


\ 
ose, ,ou cat 


e back from where, uncle ?” 
m I urope Paris. [ want you 
there and persua 
You can do it. 
piec e, but 


le his wife 
She’s 


to go over 
to return to him. 
4 “1 , 
trong-willed you're 
You can promise her 
of course, but it will 


any- 
will that 
rest, tell 
damned 


trine 
String, 


erior has 
For the 

an do as she 

She can dance ina G 
lover e 


kes, and have a new very 


time the clock strikes, and live on larks’ 
tongues, and take champagne baths 
morning, noon, and night. All I stip- 
ulate is that she live under the same 
roof with John and ‘treat him decently, 
though he says she always did that. If 
any one can fetch her, you can. Will 
you try?” 

For the first time in my life, I saw 
misery and appeal in that hard, forbid- 
ding face. 

“Yes, uncle,” I answered. “I'll try.” 

Leaving him, I went up to see John, 
whom I found in bed, freshly shaved 
and powdered and perfumed, fatly ex- 
otic in his ultrazesthetic apartment, of 
which the window curtains were drawn, 
although the day was brilliant without; 
for John preferred artificial light to 
sunlight, and the soft, rich tints of rugs 
and tapestries and portieres had been 
selected with an eye to this. An amber 
glow, even, modulated, but intense, per- 
vaded the room, showing to their best 
advantage the little gems of art, mostly 
nudes, posed here and there, and the 
rather Oriental furnishings of the place. 

\ very pretty trained nurse was read- 
ing to him as I entered, but she re- 
tired with a little bow at John’s brief 
nod toward the door. I looked down 
at him for a moment, and thought how 
There is such a tre- 
sick of 


q° 


disgusting he was. 
mendous cha 1 between the 
body only unclean of body 
1 | le it even worse 

10t a wicked 


we ak 


just pure sensualist, a citizen 


tC 
man nor, did | 
He was 


of -Sybaris who would have banished 


believe, a one. 


the cocks lest their crowing disturb his 
matutinal slumbers. He was not un- 
kind, wished no one ill, could be gen- 
erous where his sympathy was aroused, 
asked only to glut each physical sense 
with the special vibrations productive 
of pleasure. As a voluptuary, he was 
unconsciously shameless in thought and 
word and deed, but his very uncon- 
scious, obvious lack of moral decency, 
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backed by his spontaneous wit and 
humor, saved him from being held in 
detestation by most people of normal 
tendencies. Despite his vices, he was 
still a handsome man. 

My visit had been announced, and 
he greeted me affectionately; then ex- 
amined me with the shrewd, penetrat- 
ing gaze of his father. I noticed that 
his pupils were contracted. He read 
my thought and laughed. 

“Yes, dope,” said he. “Good old 
St. Anthony! Come now, how about 
those Manchu girls? Is it true that 
they ia 

“Oh, shut up!” I pressed the back 
of his hand with my thumb and looked 
at the pit that remained. “Do you 
prefer this form of suicide, John?” I 
asked. 

“It’s painless, dear boy,” 
swered. 

“Why any?” I asked. “You could 
pull out yet. You come of strong stock, 
and you yourself are as tough as a mud 
turtle.” I seated myself on the edge 
of the bed, put my hand on his fore- 
head, turned up his face, and looked 
into his eyes. “If I persuade your wife 
to come back to you, will you buck 
up?” I asked. 

He gave a sudden heave and his head 
fell back. For a moment I thought 
that the sudden throb had ruptured his 
fatty heart. But as I listened, it started 
off again and he opened his eyes, then 
smiled faintly. 

“Look out, Tom,” said he. “It takes 
damn’ little to make my motor miss fire. 
It'll stall one of these days. Now 
what’s this about Alicia ?” 

I told him. In the course of our 
ensuing talk, I made the astonishing 
discovery that he really loved the 
woman and adored his little son. 

“Then why all these others ?” I asked. 

He shrugged. 

“You wouldn’t understand if I told 
you, my dear old St. Anthony.” He 


he an- 


gave me the name affectionately, not 
sneeringly. 

“Well, thank God for that!” I an- 
swered. “But look here, John, if I 
tackle the job, will you make it worth 
while by trying to brace up?” 

“Better than that,” said he. 
brace up. IT’ll chuck all this. 
of honor, Tom.” 

“Do you think you can?” I asked. 

“IT know I can,” he answered; then 
covered his face with his hands and 
began to sob. 


“T will 
Word 


The cold, crisp air of the autumn 
night cleared my head as I came out 
of the Opéra Comique and walked 
slowly toward the boulevard. Alicia’s 
dancing had disturbed my mental equi- 
librium and, in view of my mission, 
left me rather vague. I had been danced 
on, myself, as it were, and bracing 
various parts of me to receive each suc- 
cessive shock. 

Being a doctor who had spent a num- 
ber of years in the Far East, during 
which time I had been variously en- 
tertained by Oriental potentates, a vo- 
luptuous dance by a beautiful young 
woman nearly nude was no novelty to 
me. I had seen dances by a score of 
beautiful young women quite as nude, 
and had not been demoralized thereby. 

3ut Alicia’s dancing and Allicia’s 
beauty and Alicia’s bare and beautiful 
body and limbs, with her smiling, rav- 
ishingly lovely face flashing its invi- 
tation at the spellbound spectator, had 
been unlike anything in my experience. 
I had found myself startled, scandal- 
ized, embarrassed, amazed, bewildered, 
and always very admiring. Then, at 
the realization of what I was there for, 
I had thought of the grim old man in 
the grim old house on Washington 
Square, and I had wished that he were 
sitting beside me at that moment and, 
forgetting myself for the instant, I had 


laughed aloud. 
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It was not the moment to laugh. The 
audience had been sitting tense, with 
bated breath and devouring eyes, as 
Alicia approached the highly sensa- 
tional, if idealized, climax of a dance 
called “The Dryad and the Faun,” her 
partner being a celebrated Russian 
youth of great strength and symmetry. 
It was a swooning, sensuous climax, 
vibrant with passion of a fierce and 
flaming intensity—and just at this mo- 
ment, forsooth, I must needs think of 
its probable effect on Uncle Abner, 
were he there to enjoy the performance 
of this daughter-in-law whom I had 
been sent, carte blanche, to fetch to 
her dropsical and flaccid spouse. 

No wonder I had laughed. The ab- 
surdity of the thing would have brought 
a grin to the beak of a lamenting mock 
turtle and cut the upper half of the 
head clean off a Cheshire cat. But un- 
fortunately neither audience nor per- 
formers had been able to appreciate the 
humor of the business and I had found 
myself the focus of a mob of angry 
eyes and a low diapason of hisses and 
vituperation. This growing in volume, 
an usher had approached and suggested 
that I withdraw, and I had been sum- 
moning my faulty French to protest 
when a woman’s voice behind me had 
aid, in a rich, throaty tone abrim with 
nce when has 


fhe Opera 


w listen to that! Si 


it been forbidden to 1 ugh at 


Comique 
This is not the time to laugh,” the 


usher had muttered sulkily. 

“Truly?” Her tone had now be- 
come sarcastic and, though she spoke 
perfect French, her accent was not pre- 
cisely that of a Frenchwoman. “You 
astonish me! For my part, I have been 
laughing to myself since the beginning 
of this ridiculous dance, if one may 
call it that.” 

“S’s’s’s! 
Dieu!” 


terings had increased and I had caught 


s’s’s’s—taisezs vous, nom de 


The angry hissings and mut- 


the name “Kazanova” here and there. 
“Professional jealousy,” I had thought, 
recalling Kazanova as herself a Rus- 
sian dancer. 

She had hushed, and I had looked 
around with a “Merci, madame,” which 
she had acknowledged with a slight nod 
and a smile. The usher had retired, 
growling. The glimpse I had had of 
Kazanova had showed her to be a vivid 
beauty with the face of a lioness, tawny 
hair, and long, amber-colored eyes 
widely spaced. She had flat cheeks 
and a red mouth of which the lips 
raised in the middle and again at the 
outer corners, like the lips of a cat. 
So much I had caught; then I had 
turned to the stage again. The dancers 
had disregarded the interruption, but 
their codrdination appeared to be 
jarred, and they had finished rather 
lamely, especially Alicia, whose features 
had seemed to contract as she had 
struck her final pose. 

Reflecting on the performance in the 
entr’acte, I had come to the conclusion 
that Alicia’s dancing was not dancing 
at all; it was merely a succession of 
suggestive and voluptuous postures; a 
series of tableaux vivants, one merg- 
ing into another through lingering 
changes of pose. It was the seductive 
loveliness of her face and form and 
the allure of attitude and gesture that 
success. 
had seen her, I realized 
of my mission. In- 
id no desire to bring such a 
1e family. Her 

the harem than 


achieved her 

Now that | 
the hopelessness 
deed, I | 
creature back 


place seemed rather in 


. 1 
into t 


in the home. 

At the same time, I was rather puz- 
zled at the woman’s decadence in the 
face of what had promised to be a bril- 
liant career as a great dancer. I was 
confident that Alicia had never done 
anything of this sort before and I had 
been told that her dancing had been as 
inoffensive in costume and suggested 
ideas as that of Lydia Kiasht and 
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Pavlowa and Kazanova and other of 
the great exponents of her art. 

It was about midnight when I left 
the theater, and, not wishing to turn 
in immediately, I dropped into a litthe 
Italian restaurant behind the opera 
house for some oysters and ale. I had 
just given my order when there entered 
the woman who had spoken up for me 
in the theater, accompanied by a hand- 
some young fellow with a black mus- 
tache and Vandyke. They took the 
table next to mine and ordered fresh 
caviare and vodka and their conversa- 
tion was in Russian. The young man, 
who was very tall and broad-shoul- 
dered, was apparently taking some spe- 
cial course in surgery at the Ecole de 
Médecine, for several times I caught 
the name of this institution, together 
with that of a prominent surgeon; also, 
such words as “‘clinic,” “hospital,” and 
certain technical expressions. He 
seemed to be nervous and hurried, for 
after a few moments of rapid talk, 
he bolted his caviare, gulped his vodka, 
paid the bill, and, with a brief “a 
bientét,” went out. 

The woman—whom, from her gen- 
eral appearance, I thought probably to 
be of the demimonde—had not glanced 
my way since entering, but as soon as 
her companion had gone out, she turned 
to me with a smile and said, in slightly 
accented English: 

“Why did you burst out laughing? 
Was it at her dancing?” 

“Partly,” I answered. “It 
rude of me. I forgot myself.” 

She gave me a searching look from 
her long amber eyes. 

“How did you like her dancing? 
she asked. 

“IT thought it rather foolish and af- 
fected,” I answered. “Those long 
pauses and slow, protracted gestures— 
as if she wished to give her audience 
plenty of time to appreciate the beauty 
of her form——” 

“Yes, yes!” she interrupted eagerly. 


was very 


9 


“It is not dancing. It is posturing, 
And to think that she should have got 
my place, the engagement that was 
promised me, one of Stravinsky’s origi- 
nal ballet and a pupil of Michael 
Mordkin! She, a raw American who 
tries to pass herself off for a Russian 
danseuse! She cannot dance, and she 
knows it, and so depends upon her 
beauty to make her success. Did you 
notice once or twice how she appeared 
to lose her balance? How insecure 
she seemed as she came up on the toes 
of her right foot?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “now that you 
speak of it. It seemed to me that her 
face twitched a little, as if the effort 
hurt her.” 

“And so it did!” This burst out as 
if unguardedly, and with an accent of 
malicious triumph. I glanced up at 
her, surprised, and she gave a little 
laugh and a shrug. “Her tendons are 
not accustomed to the strain from years 
of practice,” said she. “The sheath 
becomes sore. Now I was trained for 
a toe dancer, but in the last three years 
have worked at the Russian ballet, 
which is in dancing what futurism is 
in painting. It is impressionistic and 
seeks to interpret the meaning of the 
musical chorus, to describe it in rhyth- 
mic motion. I have spent months in 
studying this—and now this Barlowa 
creature, with her sensual face and 
body, gets the engagement promised 
me!” her 
about her; then glanced at me 
another shrug. “Do you wonder that 
I am glad to see her so clumsy and 
with a sore ankle? Good night—and 
thank you for laughing.” She smiled 
at me again and went out. 


She rose and flung wrap 


with 


John had given me a letter to the 
director of the Opéra Comique, and 
as Uncle Abner had been my mother’s 
brother, there was no danger of Alicia’s 
suspecting our relationship and declin- 
ing to meet me on that account. This 
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letter _I presented the following morn- 
ing, and was most politely received by 
the director, who told me that he ex- 
pected to see Barlowa—pronounced 
Barlova—that day at déjeuner- and 
would ask her to drop me a note to tell 
me when I might call. Alicia appeared 
to have divorced John in sorrow and 
disgust rather than anger, and I did 
not think that she would be averse to 
hearing news of him from a friend. 
The following morning, I found a 
pneumatique asking me to call at three, 
She had a tiny house just off the 
Chaussée de la Muette, and, on enter- 
ing, I met the little boy, a pretty young- 
ster of about three, going out with his 
bonne. A Japanese butler led me 
through the house, across a scrap of 
garden to a little pavilion, which 
preved to be a roomy studio, where I 
found Alicia. She impressed me as far 
lovelier in her simple, but exquisite 
gown of tulle and taffeta than as I had 
seen her posturing nearly nude upon 
the stage—more slender and graceful. 
Her face was outrageously pretty, 
rather than beautiful from any classic 
standpoint, and she looked very young, 
very thoughtful, and very sweet. Her 
vivid violet eyes and slow, lopsided 
smile, which brought a little dimple into 
one cheek, were in their expression the 
features of a winsome schoolgirl. Her 
thick, 1 hair was as blue black as 
the wing of a’ crow in the sunshine. 
a frankly curious look 


She gave me 


and offered me her hand. 


“What made you laugh at us last 
night?” she asked. 

The blood burned in my cheeks. I 
had meant to confess, apologize, and 
tell her the reason of this silly rude- 
ness, but I had not thought it possible 
that she could have discovered its ori- 
gin, as I had been in the center of the 
closely packed house and she had not 
appeared to glance in our direction. 

afl not precisely laughing at 
nswered. “It suddenly oc- 


you,’ | 


curred to me to wonder what Uncle 
Abner Beekman, who sent me over here 
to try to persuade you to return to 
John, would have said if he could have 
seen you at that moment.” 

“Oh!” said she softly. “So that is 
the reason for my being honored by 
this call!” 

“No,” I answered. “I came purely 
to apologize for my unpardonable rude- 
ness and to tell you the reason for it. 
I’m afraid my manners have very much 
suffered from my having spent the last 
five years of my life in the wilds of 
Manchuria, doctoring shaggy Celes- 
tials.” 

“You are John’s cousin Tom—the 
medical missionary?” she asked. “Sit 
down, please.” 

“Thank you,” I answered, and laid 
a package.on the table. 

“What is that?” she asked. 

“A birthday present from his father 
for your little Jack. You needn’t mind 
his having it. John will probably not 
live to buy him another.” 

She did not seem to have heard. Her 
blue eyes, which now seemed to be of 
the same tone as her hair, were fas- 
tened on me with a curious intensity. 

“Do you mean that, since you have 
seen me dance, you have given up the 
idea of persuading me to go back to 
John?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Whyr Because of Mr. Beekman, 
senior? You think that he would not 
wish it if he had seen me as you did?” 

“No,” I “On the con- 
trary.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I cabled him to say that 
your dancing appeared to have degen- 
erated into mere naked posturing, and 
asked him if I should persist. I re- 
ceived his answer this morning. It 
read, ‘Yes, you idiot. What in —— do 
I care?’ The ‘hell’ had not been trans- 
mitted.” 


I had rather expected some action 


answered. 
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on her part to follow this speech, but 
she did not so much as flicker one of 
her long black eyelashes. Her fresh, 
lovely face was intent, thoughtfully 
studious. Finally she said: 

“Then why do you not follow his 
instructions—or are you doing so, very 
subtly ?” 

“No,” I answered; “nothing of the 
sort. It’s because I think that it would 
be a pity if Uncle Abner’s millions 
were to go to the son of a degenerate 
father and a mother who employs the 
wonderful physical gifts God has given 
her in what I consider to be a shame- 
ful, shameless way and one degrading 
to her sex and to masculine morals.” 

Still the same ominous calm; merely 
the slightest lifting and lowering of the 
long, curved lashes. Reading the pas- 
sion in her, I expected the storm to 
break any moment, but it did not seem 
to me that it mattered much. I was 
filled with disgust that such a beautiful 
and evidently intelligent woman, and 
an American, should so defile her 
womanhood. I considered her behavior 
more detestable than that of some poor 
prostitute driven to vice by necessity 
or frailty or ignorance or lack of sense. 
Presently she said: 

“You would, of course, prefer that 
this fortune should be left to some 
worthy person; let us say a medical 
missionary, who might employ it to the 
good of humanity and the glory of 
God.” 

“Precisely,” | 
at least, I’m frank about it.” 

She shook her head. 

“I’m not so sure,” said she slowly. 
“Tt may be merely a very clever trick 
to get me to return. Well, anyhow, 
I’ve about made up my mind to do so. 
I must say I hate the idea. I loathe 
the very sight of John. Can you blame 
me? I never did love him, though at 
first I was very much attracted to him. 
I married him out of sheer gratitude 
to him for having ‘discovered’ me and 


answered. “You see, 


brought me out as a premiére dansense, 
I never would have divorced him if] 
had only known P 

“Known what?” 

“That my dancing days were nearly 
over. I thought, of course, that I had 
many, many years ahead of me. I was 
only twenty-four and as strong as a 
mustang. There seemed no reason 
why, with reasonable economy, I should 
not be able to save enough money for 
my little boy’s education and start in 
life. And then, for apparently no rea- 
son whatever, my legs were literally 
knocked from under me. Do you think 
for an instant that I like to do the sort 
of thing you saw night before last? 
Don’t you give me credit for one spark 
of decency? Why, you dear innocent, 
have you lived this long in the world 
and not learned to tell a good woman 
from a bad? Could you not feel that 
I despised that dance and myself and 
the lecherous beasts that were gloating 
on it and me and getting an extra ve 
cious pleasure from sensing my shame, 
such as they could not have got froma 
woman who was brazen and _ indiffer- 
ent? Have you no instinct—or is your 
intelligence all on your classic face?” 

She stopped, breathing hard, quite 
pale and with parted lips. I stared at 
her, astonished, wondering what she 
was trying to tell me. 

“Please explain yourself,” I said. 


” 


“Why can’t you dance? 


Because I can’t. It hurts my joints 
and muscles—in my limbs and back— 
and I lack the strength. This began 
since I have been over here—since I 
got my engagement at the Opéra Com- 
ique. During the voyage from Amer 
ica, the sea was very rough, and I was 
in bed most of the way, and my joints 
stiffened a little. A fellow artist, Kaza- 
nova, sent me a young doctor who 
makes a specialty of treating athletes— 
wrestlers and gymnasts and dancers and 
the like. He said the trouble was an 
irritation of the tendinous and liga- 
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mentous tissues, and gave me several 
treatments, but I got steadily worse.” 

“What did he do?” I asked. “And 
just where did the trouble seem to be 
I am a surgeon myself, you 


located ? 
Perhaps I might be able to give 


know. 
you some advice.” 

“These weak, tender spots,” she said, 
“are scattered from my head to my 
heels. I am beginning to believe, my- 
self, that there is something unusual. 
This Russian doctor is still very young 
and may be the victim of some theory 
that is doing me more harm than good. 
It is very good. of you to offer to ex- 
amine the condition. Only please don’t 
tell me what the other doctors have— 
that it’s imagination or neurasthenia, or 
any of that nonsense. I guess I can 
tell when my knee feels as if it were 
going to buckle under me and my ankles 
as if they were holding up five hundred 
pounds instead of one hundred and 
fifty. And the pain is not that of artic- 
ular rheumatism, either, because I once 
had an attack of that from sitting in a 
cold salon de danse when overheated 
after working very hard, and it was not 
at all like this. 

“It was only when it became utterly 
impossible to dance that I was driven 
to this horrid posturing. You see, I’d 
made my choice and had to do some- 
thing, so I invented that posture ‘dance,’ 
if you can call it such. I named it 
Posture Dance’ and it 
have 
care? 


‘The Circassian 
made a hit for the reasons you 
already mentioned. What do I 
It’s only my body that I show- 

“It’s not what you show, but what 
you suggest,” I interrupted. “All the 
same, I’m sorry for having spoken as 
I did.” 

“You are forgiven, my dear doctor.” 
She raised her skirt and, half turning, 
offered the back of her knee for my in- 
spection. “What do you make of that ?” 
she asked, “and—this—and this ?” 


“So he called it acupuncture, did he?” 


said I, as, reclining on the divan, she 
awaited my verdict. 

“Yes. That was the term, I believe. 
Also, he recommended a treatment of 
pointe de few—a counter-irritant for 
what he called the synovitis——” 

I nodded. 

“Inflammation of the sheath of the 
tendon,” I said. “When does he give 
you the next treatment—and where?” 

“To-day at five, here in the studio. 
I told him that I was feeling much 
stronger and had far less pain, but he 
said that for that very reason I must 
not discontinue the punctures.” 

“Are they painful?” I asked. 

“Not very. But there is always one 
in each locality that seems to hurt much 
more than the others.” 

“And he was recommended to you 
by this yellow cat of a Russian dancer?” 

“Yes, Kazanova. We were very thick 
at first, but recently she has been rather 
nasty. Professional jealousy, I suppese. 
What do you think of his treatment, 
doctor ?” 

“Well,” I answered slowly, “he has 
got his result, to say the least. I’ve 
heard of the same thing being done to 
a race horse, but never to a human 
being.” 

And then the disgust and infamy of 
the sneaking deviltry swept over me, 
and I sprang to my feet and began 
striding up and down, tugging at my 
The filthy brute must be 
proven guilty, pun- 
ished, but I would not trust this last 
to the law alone. A French tribunal 
is too prone to admire cleverness, and 
this was diabolically clever and based 
on an amorous incentive—a crime pas- 
sionel, love of my friend Kazanova, I 
meant that he should pass through my 
hands on his way to the police. It 
would be easy enough to prove his guilt. 
And at this moment the Japanese but- 
ler announced his arrival. 

“Show the doctor in,” said I to the 
man, “but make no mention of my be- 


mustache. 
rar 


caught in the act, 
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ing here. He is to think that your mis- 
tress is alone.” 

He saluted and went out. 

“T’ll watch the consultation from be- 
hind those portiéres,” said I to Alicia. 
“Don’t be alarmed when I interrupt— 
and, above all, don’t scream.” 

The only hint of excitement she 
showed was the darkening of her violet 
eyes. 

“What 
asked. 

“Save 


are you going to do?” she 
you from a snake,” I an- 
swered. “There’s no time to tell you 
more. You have been the victim of a 
partnership between a viper and a lion- 
ess—this man and Kazanova. We'll 
remedy that. Here he now.” 
I was watching through the window as 
I spoke. “Leave it all to me,” and I 
slipped behind the portiéres. 

The doctor was, of course, the man 
whom I had seen in the Italian restau- 
rant with Kazanova. He greeted Alicia 
in a politely professional way and laid 
out his instruments on the table while 
she was disrobing behind the screen. 
Presently she appeared in a kimono and 
placed herself face downward on a 
divan, the foot of which was almost 
against the portiéres through the aper- 
ture of which I was watching him; in 
fact, his shoulder actually brushed 
them. 

The tendon Achilles received his first 
attention, and I waited tensely while 
he made a few punctures in its neigh- 
borhood with a which 
may have contained a little cocaine solu- 
tion, as, after a slight wincing at first, 
Alicia did not appear to feel any dis- 
comfort. It was not until he picked 
up his tenatome, the curved, knife- 
edged needle with which to sever cer- 
tain fibers of the tendon subcutaneously 
—and which would leave no evidence 
of what he had done but a needle prick 
like the others—that I stepped out and 
dropped my left hand on his wrist. He 


comes, 


hollow needle 


sprang back with a sort of squawk, 


stared wildly, then recovered himself 
and struck at me furiously with his fist, 
But I parried with my elbow and, hold. 
ing his wrist in a grip that made it 
impossible for him to open his hand 
or to fall, I planted three heavy blows 
on his face—and I knew that neither 
Kazanova nor any other woman would 
ever care to look at it for its beauty’s 
sake again. 

The third blow knocked the senses 
out of him, and when he recovered 
them, two police agents were taking 
the depositions of Alicia, myself, and 
the servants. 


Perhaps in time the severed fibers 
of the tendons might have glided 
smoothly without pain or friction, but 
Alicia never had the wish to dance 
again. She disliked even to see ballet— 
said it gave her twinges in her ten- 
dinous attachments. 

Our clever surgeon proved to be the 
son of a very rich Shylock of Moscow, 
and in the end, acting on my advice, 
Alicia compromised for half a million 
francs damages. I pointed out to his 
lawyer that proof of his client’s guilt 
could be easily demonstrated by giving 
Alicia a few whiffs of chloroform and 
exposing one of the nicked tendons. He 
then brought a counter suit against my- 
self for the damage to his handsome 
features, but this fell through on my 
elf-defense, which was rather 
1d might n llowed 


urt jooKket 


pleading 
it have been a 


into my ¢ irly rec- 
ord as an amateur pugilist. As a last 
resort, my colleague challenged me to 
a duel, but did not press the matter, 
on my statement that I would not think 
of soiling a blade on a criminal mal- 
practitioner. 

In course of time, Alicia and little 
Jack and I returned to New York, to 
find that John had kept his word im 
regard to giving up his vices, and it 
did him this good, that he expired hap- 
pily, the night of our arrival, with Alt 
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cia at his bedside, instead of wretchedly 
and alone. 

Uncle Abner bore it as one might 
have expected, and turned the draft of 
the deep, invisible fires of his father 
love to warm and cherish little Jack, a 
delicate child. He stood the winter 
badly, so we went to Coronado, where 
uncle and Jacky took long excursions 
jn a donkey cart and gathered shells 
on the beach, while Alicia and a certain 
lazy doctor man rode and sailed and 
swam and I wrote a book or twos 

A year passed thus. Then, one day, 
Uncle Abner came upon me mooning 
to myself on the veranda as I watched 
the red sun rush down the hill to China. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Watching the sun, uncle,” I an- 
swered. “Trying to get up the nerve 
to follow it.” 





“Follow it’ where, you chump?” he 
growled. 

“Back to China.” 

He stared at me in speechless rage. 

“Alicia!” he called, with the queru- 
lous shrillness of age. 

She came flying up the path, think- 
ing from the note in his voice that 
some calamity had happened. 

“This idiot says he’s going back to 
China,” snarled Uncle Abner. 

“Not quite that, uncle,” I corrected. 
“T said that I was trying to get up the 
nerve to go back to China.” 

“What in the devil do you want to 
go back to China for?” he demanded. 

“T don’t,’ I answered, and looked 
at Alicia. 

Her violet eyes asked Uncle Abner 
to leave me to her, and he walked away, 
blinking at the setting sun. 


AT DAWN 


A SOFT air trembles through the hush; 
The morning star is dim; 
Faint as ghost roses is the flush 
Along the eastern rim. 


In happy trebles high and clear, 
Thrush, oriole, and dove 
Sing joy, but may not match the bird 


That sang all night for 


love. 


Afield, the dew-dim clover spreads 
In waves of ragged flower; 

Tall yellow wheat hangs happy heads, 
Persephone’s rich dower. 


And roses red and roses white 
Stand palpitant in dew, 
Thrilling to meet the morning light, 
And bloom, O love, for you. 
MartHoa McCuLlocu-WILLIAMS. 





Love Maggy 


By Countess Barcynska 


. 
Author of “The Honey Pot,” etc. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


When Lord Chalfont brings his young wife to his ancestral home, Purton Towers 
his old friends and neighbors are inclined to look askance upon her because, before her 
marriage, she was an actress. But Lady Chalfont—or “Maggy,” as she is commonly known 
—is as far as possible from the usual actress type. Her sweetness, her unselfishness, her 
simplicity are irresistible, and it is not long before she has won all hearts, including those 
of Lord Lancing, Chalfont’s dearest friend, and his mother, grim old Lady Shelford, tp 
whom Chalfont’s marriage was a bitter blow. The vicar, Mr. Faning, and his wife, a 
smug, self-righteous woman, are the only people who are not completely captivated by 
Maggy’s charm. They resent her democratic influence over the young people of the yi- 
lage. But they are anxious to be on good terms with her because they want her to help 
their pretty daughter Joan to a career on the stage. This Maggy is determined not to do, 
She knows from bitter experience the dangers of stage life for a young, innocent gitl! 
For Maggy has a past. Chalfont knows the story and holds her blameless, but Maggy, 
cannot forget, and in the midst of her new happiness is haunted by the fear that she hg 
not finished paying for her mistake. The fear is for Chalfont rather than for herself; 
she dreads the thought that she may bring disgrace upon him. It is, therefore, a grea 
shock to her to learn that Woolf, the man who betrayed her, has rented a place in the 
neighborhood and is coming there,ewith his wife, to live. Both she and Chalfont, how 
ever, think it unlikely that they will come into contact with Woolf. He is merely a 
adventurer, with a number of shady deals to his credit, and his wife, Lady Susan, is more 
Unfortunately, Joan Faning learns that Woolf has _ theatrical 


or less a social outcast. 
Through him, she procures an intro- 


connections and, despairing of Maggy’s aid, seeks his. 
duction to De Freyne, a producer of notorious reputation, and secures an engagement, to 


the distress of young Lord Lancing, who is in love with her. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
OTHING g with 
Woolf. Maggy had given him 
the cold shoulder; he couldn’t at 


For all 


that, she did not g0 
would go well the trouble to excuse herself. 


“For the Lord’s sake, stop nagging 
me!” she expostulated. “Any old 


afford to entertain a liaison with Joan; 
Joe Simmons had not risen to any of 
his propositions. His temper suffered. 
He and Susan did nothing but bicker. 

To-night he was grumbling at her for 
coming down to dinner in a _ soiled 
blouse, a muddy tweed skirt, and out- 
door boots. To do her justice, she 
had been in the stables looking after 


a sick horse and had not had time to 


thing’s good enough for this hole. This 
Austrian-embassy fool can’t make cob- 
fee for nuts. Let’s have a liqueur.” 

She got up and helped herself to 
cognac—in a port glass. She also filled 
one for Woolf. 

“Come on, old man,” she said pet 
suasively. 3e a pal and don’t fight 
It was the damnedest, silliest thing out 
for you and me to get married, but 
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we've got to make the best of it, as 
far as I can see.” 

“Tf you don’t like it, why don’t you 
go and live by yourself? I wish to 
Heaven you would!” he retorted nas- 
tily. 

“J dare say you do. 
wasn’t meant to live alone. 
at present I can’t think of any man 
rich enough to take me on. You’ve 
put me off love in a cottage. This is 
love in a moat, I s’pose!” The idea 
tickled her fancy. She lay back in her 
chair and laughéd, and then finished 
her cognac. “Do talk. Did you have 
any luck with Simmons to-day? You’ve 
been in a vile temper since you came 
back, so I suppose not.” 

Woolf swallowed his peculiar coffee 
and quickly corrected it with the 
liqueur. . 

“Simmons is a swine!” he vituper- 
ated. “I’m not sure I shan’t make it 
hot for him in the-Jockey’s Weekly. 
Do him good if I hinted in an editorial 
at some of the things his City gang 
are up to.” 

Susan shook her head in dissent. 

“Dangerous,” she drawled. “And no 
money in it. But why pillory Sim- 
mons? Couldn’t you get him interested 
in Croitz Deeps ?” 

“He simply wouldn’t listen to any of 
my propositions. Why should he? He 
doesn’t want money.” 

“Doesn't want to 


mean. | 


But woman 
And just 


lose any, 


people, 


you 
xtraordinary these 
millionaire What do they do with 
all their oof ? They don’t spend it; 
they don’t risk it; they only hoard it. 
It’s very little good to them and none 
to anybody else?) They say Simmons 
is worth five millions. He doesn’t 
spend ten thousand a year. What did 
he talk about ?” 

“Oh, all the other rich hogs he knows, 
and his house in Park Lane, and the 
estate he’s bought near here,” answered 
Woolf disgustedly. “And the price of 
his carpets, and the superexcellence 


of everything else that is his. Old 
gloater!” 

“And, like a man, you listened in 
envious silence! It takes a woman to 
get round a man like Simmons. A 
woman would have been sympathetic 
and enthusiastic—particularly about his 
carpets. She’d have flattered him about 
his capacity for getting them at half 
their value. She’d have hinted that 
he must have a wife of wonderful taste 
for him to spend so much on his house. 
And then he’d have been so tickled 
that he’d have insisted on her meeting 
Mrs. Simmons, and she’d have gone 
to lunch and handed out soft soap to 
the old frump—and probably come 
away with the best carpet.” 

“Very likely. But I’m not a woman, 
and I’m not out for carpets. I’m not 
out even for his money. It’s only his 
credit I want.” 

Susan lit a cigarette. 

“I expect something spoiled your 
temper before you met him,” she said 
negligently through a cloud of smoke. 

“I shouldn’t wonder,’ admitted 
Woolf gloomily. “I seem to be having 
the devil’s own luck nowadays.” After 
a pause, he went on: “I traveled up 
to town with Maggy Chalfont day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

Susan sat up with a jerk. 

“In the same compartment ?” 

Woolf nodded. 

“Well, was she glad to 

No, I bet she 


she frightened 


meet 
wasn’t! 


you 


Was 


again 


Woolf he 
rounded on me a treat! 


“She 


Regular front 


“Lord, no itated. 
scene !”” 

“Angry ?” 

“Not exactly. Quite quiet most of 
the time, but nasty. I must admit” 
—he waxed communicative—“I never 
thought that girl would turn out as 
she has. She talked a lot of high- 
flown rot about living up to Chalfont 
and his great name.” 

“Wonder if she meant it,” pondered 
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Susan. “I would as soon believe an 
advertisement as an actress. Still, she 
struck me as a bit above the stage sort. 
More breed. I rather liked her. I re- 
member when she came round to our 
place—your place, rather, for she didn’t 
know you were married—and found 
me. I suppose it was the day you 
chucked her. I felt sorry for her. Not 
that she wanted anybody’s sympathy. 
She wasn’t singing small. Quite the 
contrary, in fact. Deuced good style. 
Might have been a lady. Said she'd 
made a mistake, in a quiet, self-pos- 
sessed tone—come to the wrong house. 
And then you came in. Remember how 
she stared you out of countenance un- 
til you opened the door for her? Blest 
if she didn’t go out flags flying, band 
playing! There’s stuff in that girl. 
Still, I could kick her for putting on 
side simply because she’s married into 
the peerage.” 

“T could kick myself,” said Woolf. 
“T made a mistake with Simmons. To 
stop him jawing about the people he 
knew, I mentioned the Chalfonts. Let 
him think I knew them well.” 

“Silly of you. But where was the 
mistake ?” 

“Well, he didn’t appear to take much 
notice at the time, but as I was going, 
he said, ‘When I bought my place in 
the country, I didn’t know it was near 
the Chalfonts. My would 
rather like to know them.’ And then 
pointedly: ‘You 
later 


missis 


he went on pretty 
can talk to me about Croitz Deeps 
on, if you like.’ That’s all.” 

Susan whistled softly. 

“Did you let him think you could 
introduce him to the Chalfonts ?”’ 
“Of course not. How the 

could I?” 

“And that finished it?” 

“As far as Simmons was concerned, 
and as far as I’m concerned, 
Maggy won't be friends, so she cer- 
tainly won’t do me a turn. By the 
way, here’s a note she wrote me about 


deuce 


too. 


the Faning kid. I meant to hay 
shown it to you before.” 

Woolf was beginning to feel a little 
easier in his mind. Confession—eye, 
of the kind of which he had unbyy. 
dened himself—is good for the soul, 

Susan read the letter. 

“Silly sort of thing to write,” she 
observed. “I guess she was so con- 
cerned about young Joan that she didn't 
stop to think. I'll keep this.” 

She tucked it into her belt. Then 
she lit another cigarette and lay back 
in her chair. After a few puffs, she 
sat up again. 

“Have you got your cardcase in your 
pocket?” she asked. “Hand me over 
a couple of cards.” 

“What for?” 

“To leave on the Chalfonts. Its 
time I called,” she replied, smiling 
wickedly. 

“Well, 
Woolf. 


I’m damned!” murmured 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“We've lost Joan,” said Lancing de 
spondently. ‘That fellow Woolf took 
her up to the Pall Mall Theater, and 
she’s got an engagement at four pounds 
a week. Did you know, Maggy?” 

“Yes, I knew,” answered Maggy, in 
a tone of lamentation. 

“What do you think about it? 

Maggy 

“I asked her to marry me, you 


” 


said nothing. 


know,” proceeded Lancing. “Of course 


I don’t stand an earthly now. Good 
thing for Joan, perhaps. I’m not ex 
actly a catch. She ought to marry a 
chap with pots of money. I dare say 
she will before long.” The thought 
made him doubly lugubrious. “But 
suppose she doesn’t. Suppose she 
comes a cropper. I don’t know much 
about theatrical life, but do you know, 
Maggy, I never pass a stage door with- 
out thinking of the spider and the fly? 
You can’t see inside. Always reminds 
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me of the hole in the web where the 
spider lurks, waiting for his beastly 
meal. Only there’s more than one 
spider, and the outside ones are often 
What does Joan know of 
stage-door dangers? What does she 
know of anything, in fact? It’s her 
mother’s fault, bringing her up in com- 
plete ignorance of the world. Conse- 
quence is she’s—unenlightened. I go 
hot all over when I think of a bit of a 
thing like her living in London all 


the worst. 


alone.”’ 
The last words startled Maggy. 
“Vou don’t mean to tell me that her 
mother is going to let her——” 
“That’s just it. Mrs. 
to have quite lost her head, or else 
She’s making 


Faning seems 


she’s amazingly simple. 
arrangements for Joan to live at a 
boarding house somewhere in Blooms- 
bury. I believe it’s kept by a curate’s 
widow, and because it’s recommended 
by a dead the Fanings, of 
course, think it’s as safe as a convent.” 

“But I thought Mrs. 
going to stay in town with her for the 
first month or two.” 

“She talked about it, but now she’s 
afraid the parish will go to pieces with- 
So Joan will be entirely on 
It’s nothing to do with me, 
going to put her wise about 
Her mother 

Will you?” 
aid 


bishop, 


Faning was 


out her. 
her own. 
but who’s 
—about everything? 
Vt. Ican’t. You can. 
You needn’t have asked me,” 
bed ; going to, inyway. 
looked relieved 

‘You’re a dear!” he said. “If only, 
while she’s trying to ‘get famous,’ as 
she calls it, I make a bit of 
money! But I don’t understand how 
to go about it. Wish I knew some 
financial Johnny who could give me a 
tip. I come into eight thousand next 
month when I’m twenty-five. If I could 
double it, I’d feel better about Joan. 
Did I tell that 
to me now? I’m afraid the plain lan- 


could 


you she won’t speak 


/ 
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guage I used about this engagement 
of hers has upset her.” 

Joan had avoided Maggy also for 
the last few days. She knew she 
would meet Lancing at the Towers and 
she did not like facing the pair of 
them. About the stage they were both 
out of sympathy with her. Joan felt 
it as a grievance. She kept away 
partly, too, because Maggy had the 
power to influence her, and she did not 
want to be influenced. She was fast 
developing a talent for following the 
line of least resistance. The change 
in her was patent enough to Alexandra, 
but Maggy did not see it. Where she 
loved she was always blind. 

Joan came to say good-by before she 
left for London. She hoped she would 
not find Maggy alone, but Maggy had 
seen to that. 

“You've kept away on purpose, you 
naughty little thing!” she reproved. 
“Do you know you’ve not been near 
me for four whole days?” 

Joan could not meet her eyes. 

“IT thought you’d be vexed with me,” 
she said. “It was sweet of you to 
lend me that frock. I’m sure it helped 
me to get my engagement. But all the 
same, I knew you didn’t want me to 
go, and I was afraid you'd lecture 
me. 

Maggy made x face. 

“T’ve never lectured any one in my 
life.” she declared. “But I’m 
to now. First of all, dear, do 


; 1 
l tna you ré¢ 


going 
Joan 
ve this: Now really 
I do hope you'll be howling 
will. 
me, I 


It’s quite likely you 


success. 
When you recited 
told you you probably would be if De 
Freyne took you up, and now he has.” 
She sighed. “But I also told you you 
might come a frightful cropper simply 
because you’re—innocent.” 

“Am I innocent?’ Joan asked, with 
burning curiosity. 

“Don’t you 
or not?” stared Maggy. 


and sang to 


know whether you are 
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Joan went pink. 

“T—I’m not sure,” she stammered. 
“How am I to tell? People make such 
a mystery of—of things. At school 
there were girls who—who pretended 
to know—talked in whispers, but 7 
She edged nearer to Maggy on the 
sofa. “Do tell me,” she entreated. 
“Mother never does, and there’s heaps 
I want to know.” 

For days past, Maggy had foreseen 
that the unpleasant task of enlighten- 
ment would be imposed upon her. Now 
she could no longer evade it. 

“What you want—or, rather, what 
you ought—to know first and foremost, 
now that you’re going on the stage, is 
to avoid making yourself cheap,” she 
began. “To men, I mean. Men will 
simply chase you. You'll have compli- 
ments and flowers and, I dare say, jew- 
elry. Take them all if you like, but 
never take a man’s word—at least, not 
the word of a man you'll meet through 
De Freyne. At the Pall Mall I don’t 
suppose there’s a girl among the whole 
crowd who’s good. Men don’t expect 
them to be. Therefore, they won’t ex- 
pect that you are.” 

“But, Maggy, what is being good?” 

Maggy looked away. She would 
have given anything not to have to 
explain. Then, trembling a little, she 
faced the ordeal. bal 


Joan slid her hand into Maggy’s. 
Her face was very pink. Maggy’s had 
grown white. She had had to scourge 
herself, the better to illustrate the les 
son. All her own 
her agonies and shames, came crowd- 
ing back on her. Yet no mother could 
have imparted that lesson more deli- 
cately. All her protective instincts were 
aroused. Joan was going, and she 
could not keep her from going, but she 
could send her away forewarned and 
forearmed. Even unspiritual, self-cen- 
tered Joan was able to appreciate how 
much it cost her. 


terrible mistakes, 


Maggy patted the small hand that lay” 
in hers. 

“Just be good,” she enjoined. 

“Oh, Maggy, I do thank you!” ex- 
claimed Joan. ‘Don’t worry about me, 
I promise I’ll always write and tell you 
everything.” Then—she hardly knew 
why—another promise, the one she had 
made to De Freyne to be “amiable,” 
rose in her mind and vaguely disturbed 
her. But after all goodness and amia- 
bility were much the same thing. So, 
barely hesitating, she continued: “Yes, 
I'll be good. Truly I will!” 

Maggy smiled wryly. 

“There’s only one record of a girl 
saying that and never going back on 
it,’ was her response, “and that was 
Victoria of England when she came to 
the throne. No wonder it’s history. 
Well, she deserved to be a queen, if 
only for that!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


For the space of one half second 
Lady Susan Woolf felt a pang of com- 
punction as she followed the footman 
down the long drawing-room toward 
the open French windows. Through 
them she could see Maggy presiding at 
a tea table under the great cedars, and 
the group around her. Lancing she 
knew by sight; she had a faint remem- 
brance of Lady Shelford, whom she 
had met as a girl; Mrs. Pardiston and 
Chalfont she could guess at; only Al- 
exandra Meer elude d her. 

It was a long while since Lady Su- 
san had witnessed such a that 
of a small country-house party of ir- 
reproachable status and reposeful man- 
ner at tea on a velvety lawn in early 
summer. She and Woolf were not ad- 
dicted to tea. They took it only when 
they were out of whisky and soda, gen- 
erally at the sideboard, standing. Once 
upon a time—very long ago it seemed 
now—she, too, had enjoyed afternoon 
tea on a venerable lawn in decent com- 


scene 
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pany. The thought did not bring her 
any particular regret, but it excited her 
thirst and caused her a momentary hes- 
itation as well. 

“Hold hard!” she said to the servant. 
“T mean, here’s my card. Take it out, 
will you? I'll stop here.” 

She watched him cross the lawn. 
She could see without being seen. It 
was rather like being in the obscurity 
of a private box watching a play. 
When the man reached Maggy and 
handed her the salver, Lady Susan 
failed to detect any change of color 
or surprise in her face, although she 
had expected something of the sort. 
Maggy exchanged a few words with 
the man. 

“Not at home!” 
san to herself. 

Apparently that was what Maggy 
had said. But immediately afterward 
she seemed to change her mind, for 
she got up and, after a word or two 
to her guests, came slowly toward the 


murmured Lady Su- 


house. 
“Deuced patrician look about her. 
Wonder where she gets it,” was Lady 
Susan’s inward comment, as Maggy en- 
tered. Aloud she said: “How d’you 
do? come to return your call. 
Been awf'lly long about it. I apolo- 
gize.”” 
Maggy 
ugh 


concerted by it. She put it down 


I’ve 


showed only polite surprise. 
he resented the visit, she was 


insisted on coming out and making 
things unpleasant for her guests, Maggy 
would have obeyed her first impulse 
and denied herself. Yet she felt curi- 
ously unantagonistic toward the woman. 
In spite of her déclassé air and slangy 
speech, there was something oddly lika- 
ble about her. 

“You needn’t look so blank,” 
tinued Lady Susan. “I’m referrin’ to 
the afternoon you blew in at my Fred’s 


con- 


house—perhaps I ought to say our 
Fred’s house—eighteen months ago.” 

Maggy flushed, but she kept her eyes 
steadily on the other’s face. 

“That was a mistake,” she rejoined. 

“Have it as you like. Anyway, this 
visit isn’t. I’ve got a reason for 
comin’.” Lady Susan laughed lightly: 
“You don’t ask me to join your comfy 
little tea party.” 

“No. But if you'd like some tea, I'll 
ring for it.” 

“No, thanks. I was only chaffing.” 
Lady Susan’s gaze went quizzically 
lawnward. “Do you know, I had half 
a mind to follow your man out and give 
your friends a surprise? I rather en- 
joy bargin’ in where angels fear to 
tread. I didn’t, out of consideration 
for you. Thought it wouldn’t be 
I think I can spot your hus- 
band out there. I like the look of him, 
but I don’t think I'd like to rub him 
up the wrong way if I happened to be 
his wife. Are you fond of him? Sorry. 
Sacred subject, I s’pose.” 

All this time Maggy had remained 
standing. 

“My friends are waiting,” she said. 
“Ts there anything you particularly 
want to say to me?” 

“Rather! But before I begin, I’d like 
you to know that I feel a bit of a 
rotter for breakin’ in on the happy 
Fact is, I’m cornered and can’t 


cricket. 


scene. 

help it.” 
up incredu- 
lously Cher ; y yf di 
l <a ly Su an appeara i or 


Maggy’s eyebre 
1 


tress 
man- 
ner. She was well and expensively 
dressed and entirely composed. 

“Oh, you needn’t go by my clothes,” 
she went on, quick to read Maggy’s 
mind. “I’m not the sort to go about 
in sackcloth and ashes so long as there’s 
a Dover Street dressmaker who gives 
credit. I’m livin’ on credit just now. 
But my Fred—who was your Fred— 
isn’t. He’s a bit bent, not to say broke. 
It’s on his account I’m here.” 
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The importation for the second time 
of Woolf’s name into the conversation 
struck Maggy as intentionally offensive. 
It disturbed her, but she did not show 
it. 

“I’m not in the least interested in 
- your husband,” she said indifferently. 

“P’r’aps not now. But you were 
once, and you can do him a good turn 
without any particular inconvenience to 
yourself. If you will, it'll be a good 
turn to me as well. When he’s stony, 
as he is just now, his temper’s fright- 
ful. Didn’t you find it so? Well, never 
mind that. To come down to bed 
rock, we’re in a mess, and you can 
get us out of it—play the good-fairy 
stunt, in fact. Do you tumble?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t,” said Maggy 
coldly. “Do you want money?” 

“Lots of it. But not from you. I’m 
not out to blackmail you. I don’t mind 
admitting I did think of something like 
that at first. We Cantires are a crooked 
lot, but we’ve got a soft spot some- 
where and don’t quite go the limit. 
Fred’s different. Blackmail’s a regular 
side line with him. His paper, the 
Jockey’s Weekly, is kept going by it. 
He’d be mad with me for admitting 
that, but there’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t to you. You’re one of the 
family, in a way. I expect you know 
his little failings just as well as I do. 
Funny thing is he honestly thinks him- 
self straight. I can see what you're 
thinkin’. You don’t 
Fred. All right. I'll get on and get 
out. All I you to do is to make 
an afternoon call.” 

Maggy was perplexed. But a 
ment later she thought she understood. 
She was being asked to visit the Moat. 
The effrontery of the thing almost took 
her breath away. 

“T think, for once in a way, you have 
reached the limit!” she flashed out after 
a pause. 

“It is rather a tall order, I admit,” 
conceded Lady Susan in a disappointed 


want a sermon on 


want 


mo- 


Ainslee’s 


voice. Then she realized the miscon 
struction Maggy had placed on her 
words. “I say!” she burst out. “We're 
at cross-purposes, I fancy. You don't 
think I was asking you to call on me 
and Fred?” . 

“What else could I think?” declared 
Maggy. 

“Great Scott!” ejaculated Lady Su- 
san. 

“What is it you do want, then?” 

“T meant on the Simmons, those new 
millionaires. They live over at Wish- 
well, about five miles from here.” 

‘But why?” 

“Well, the long and the short of it 
is the Simmons want you and Fred 
wants the Simmons.” 

Maggy looked blank. 

“You don’t tumble, eh? I'll explain. 
It’s a matter of business—something 
to do with a South African mine. I 
dare say it’s only a wildcat scheme, 
but Fred says there’s money in it if 
he can get it launched. He thought 
of Simmons and went to him about 
it, but the old screw wouldn’t bite. 
Then it came out in_conversation—in- 
nocently enough on Fred’s part—that 
you lived at Purton. It was the day 
he traveled up to town with you. He 
has a way of talking big, you know, 
and he must have led Simmons to imag- 
you and your hus- 
Anyhow, the upshot 
hinted pretty 
wife could 
with you, he'd fi- 


ine that he knew 
band intimately. 
that Simmons 

and his 


nance Fred’s mine scheme. 

“You see the point, of course. He’s 
got it into his head that Fred can give 
him a social leg up. With your help 
he can. Now what I want to know is, 
will you be decent to these people? I 
won't deny they'll take a lot of swal- 
lowing, but we’re in a tight place, and 
I don’t see any other way of getting 
out of it except through you. If you'll 
do it, we—Fred and I—needn’t. come 
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into the picture at all. And we won’t 
bother you afterward.” 

The last sentence, more than all that 
had gone before, opened Maggy’s eyes 
to the motive that had inspired Lady 
Susan’s visit. If not exactly blackmail, 
it bore a close resemblance to it. There 
was a threat behind the colloquially ex- 
pressed promise that she was not to 
be bothered ‘‘afterward.” She was to 
make herself useful to Woolf—it was 
only Woolf that mattered, of course— 
on pain of having her old association 
with him trumpeted abroad. And who 
could do that so effectively as his wife? 

Most women in Lady Susan’s posi- 
tion would have hesitated to go to such 
lengths. Pride or propriety would have 
stopped them. But she, with her flip- 
pant views about morality and her reck- 
less disregard of public opinion, had 
no such scruples. Maggy intuitively 
felt that. Woolf himself, though she 
loathed and despised him, she could 
meet and fight with confidence. But 
this woman robbed her of her courage. 
She would do what Woolf himself 
would shrink from. She would be cal- 
lous about another woman’s reputation 
even though that of her husband was 
involved in it. To gain a personal end, 
she would smirch it with a laugh, just 
as she would talk over the intention of 
doing so beforehand in harmless-sound- 
ing slang. 

Maggy was paralyzed. She had said 
nothing to Chalfont of her meeting with 
Woolf. It had been an accident, so far 
he was concerned. She had been 
Afterward, 


would 


con nelled to tolerate him. 


to have told Chalfont about it 
only have exasperated him, without any 
advantage to either of them. Alexandra 
had, as usual, been her safety valve, 
and then she had tried to forget the 
incident. Her life was so full and so 
happy that had practically suc- 
ceeded in doing so. And now here was 
Woolf’s wife attempting to make cap- 
ital out of a situation that bad luck 


she 
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had forced on her. Tf Maggy had not 
been so utterly taken by surprise, she 
might have given her visitor the an- 
swer she deserved and half expected. 
But Maggy was afraid. The weakness 
of her position made her temporize. 

“Don’t you think that what you’re 
proposing is rather melodramatic?” 

“No, only drawing-room drama,’ 
grinned Lady Susan. “It’s done every 
day in the best houses over the teacups. 
We're all on the make, from cooks up 
—or is it down? , now- 
adays. You don’t happen to be in that 
galley. You’re on velvet, I should say. 
Nothing to gain and too much to lose 
by it.” She looked hard at Maggy. 
“Savvy ?” 

“You'd better finish what you have 
to say,” was all that Maggy could think 
of in the way of reply. 

“T’ve finished. If you won’t take 
these people up, say so. I shan’t do 
anything, but you won’t expect me to 
be exactly pleased. In fact, I dare 
say I should lose my temper and say 
things. I don’t mean to you. But if 
the vicar’s wife turns up, I know I 
shall let off steam. She’s so aggra- 
vatingly virtuous, you know, that you 
feel it a positive duty to shock her. 
Worst of it is she repeats everything. 
Quite a publicity agent in a way. So 
there it is. You're in such a mighty 
respectable milieu down here—it would 
bore me stiff, but I suppose you find 
it a change—and it’s for you to decide 
which is worth while—to tolerate these 
Simmons and so do us a good turn 
or But think it over. I won't 
hurry you. Take a if you like. 
Well, I won’t keep you any longer.” 
She got up from the chair in which 
she had been sprawling and gave Maggy 
a curiously friendly smile for one who 
had come on such an unpleasant mis- 
sion. “I’m afraid I’ve knocked you a 
bit. You can’t be a common or garden 
chorus girl or you'd let fly at me. Why 
don’t you?” 


week, 
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Maggy’s reserve suddenly broke 
down. 

“T don’t want to let fly,” she said 
tensely. “It wouldn’t do any good. I 
see that. But I do ask you to—to hold 
your tongue about me. I’m not afraid 
for myself. I’m just ashamed—to the 
very bottom of my soul—of bringing 
disgrace on my husband.” 

Lady Susan seemed to consider. 

“Yes,” she agreed at last, “the Chal- 
fonts were always patterhs of propri- 
ety. Regular tradition with them to 
be so much better than other people. 
All the more reason for you to remem- 
ber it, if you care so frightfully much 
about the honor of the house and all 
that sort of tosh. After all, what I’ve 
suggested is a cheap way out for you 
—just the price of an afternoon call 
on these Simmons and an invitation to 
them to take tea under your ancestral 
cedars. As I’ve said, I shan’t bother 
you afterward. You'll have done your 
best, and Fred, I hope, will have done 
Simmons.” 

She nodded cheerily and moved to- 
ward the door. From there she looked 
back once questioningly. 

But Maggy’s face was averted. She 
was staring out at the little party on 
the lawn who were awaiting her re- 
turn. She had won them and their 
esteem. She prized their friendship. 
Lexie loved her. Lancing looked up 
to her as a creature altogether beyond 
Chalfont loved, trusted, and 
believed in her. Even Lady Shelford 
was fond of her. Lately she had lived 
and moved in the very atmosphere of 
love—clean love, clean friendships. 
And Chalfont was the giver of all these 
good and great things. Without him 
she would never have known them. 
The traditions of his house had soaked 
into her; her very being was permeated 
with them. Was she, the benefited, to 
smirch its fair records and bring pain 
and discredit upon it? Not for all the 


compare. 


Ainslee’s 


world if, by martyrizing herself, she” 
could avoid it! 

When she turned from the window, 
Lady Susan felt a qualm of conscience 
at the look of suffering in her face, 
Her contradictory nature had a trace 
of tender-heartedness. If Maggy had 
been a horse, she would have had her 
arms around her neck. But she hard- 
ened her heart. She was sick of the 
monotony ard dullness of the Moat, 
and she wanted money. 

“Will you go?” besought Maggy. 
“My husband is coming to fetch me.” 

Chalfont, wondering at her long ab- 
sence, was crossing the lawn. 

“Heavens, yes! I don’t want to meet 
him!” cried Lady Susan. “So long, 
Don’t be a fool and blab to him. He'll 
only regret having married you. Men 
always want the world to think their 
wives are angels.” She winked know- 
ingly before she closed the door behind 
her. 

In spite of being satisfied that she 
had succeeded in her enterprise, she 


felt curiously lacking in a sense of vic- 


tory. It had been too much like a walk- 
over to satisfy the competitive spirit 
within her. She had felt no feminine 
rivalry between herself and Maggy. 
Expedience had made it necessary for 
her to threaten, but she had got no sat- 
isfaction out of it. She had held all the 
trumps from the beginning. 

When she got home, she was in no 
hurry to let Woolf know the result of 
her call But the spt ctacle 
of her in a good dress and hat roused 
his curiosity. He asked where she had 


unwonted 


been. 
“To 
dully. 
“No!” he exclaimed incredulously. 
“Who did you see?” 
“Saw them all. But only her to talk 


” 


the Chalfonts,” she answered 


to. 
Woolf waited in silence for more. 
“That girl was too good for you, 

Fred,” she said dispassionately, “I’m 
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- not too pleased with myself for making 
use of her.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing. You can tell old Sim- 
mons she'll call on them.” 

“You asked her to?” 

“If you can call it asking. I put it 
a bit stronger than that. Damned if 
I’d have done it for myself!” 

Woolf was too delighted to notice 
her contemptuous tone. 

“Good business!” he 
“You're a clever devil, Sue.” He 
lapsed suddenly into reflection. “Did 
she—was she difficult?” he inquired in 
a curious tone. 

Lady Susan shook her head. 

“Do you know,” said Woolf com- 
placently, putting his hands on her 
shoulders, “I shouldn’t be surprised if 
she’s still fond of me.” 

“Good God!” she ejaculated. 
leave me alone! I’m a sweep!” 

She shook him off impatiently, evad- 
ing the caress he was about to bestow 
on her, and went off to the stables and 
made a sticky linseed mash for the sick 
horse, without troubling to change her 
smart frock. 

She liked getting dirty. 
with her frame of mind. 


exclaimed. 


“Oh, 


It accorded 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Unlike the generality of stage doors, 
which seem to be placed in a position 
least likely to attract the public eye, 
that of the Pall Mall Theater was pecul 
iarly prominent. It was at the front 
of tne 
prying minds. 
glass doors glistened as highly as those 
giving access to the stalls. For the in- 
formation of an inquisitive public—pos- 
sibly for purposes of advertisement as 
well—it bore its designation in bold gilt 
lettering. 

Lancing’s way to his club lay past 
the theater. Being situated in the cen- 
ter of clubland he could not easily avoid 


house, flagrant, a challenge to 
Its mahogany and plate- 


it. But that was not his intention. Was 
not Joan there, and was she not upper- 
most in his mind? He had not seen 
her for eight weeks; worse, he had 
heard nothing of her. She had written 
but one letter to Maggy and apparently 
very infrequently to her mother. At 
any rate, Lancing had been unable to 
gather anything definite from Mrs. Fan- 
ing concerning her. So uncertain and 
so apprehensive on her account had he 
grown that at last he had made the 
excuse of running up to town to see 
his tailor and get his hair cut. In town, 
at least, he would be breathing the same 
atmosphere as Joan. 

Slim, well groomed, and to all seem- 
ing unhurried, he neared the theater. 
He knew that a matinée was in prog- 
ress there. He knew that the presenta- 
tion of his card at the stage door would 
probably gain him admittance. Yet he 
was greatly averse to using it for the 
purpose. He knew men of his own age 
who considered it a privilege to have 
the entrée to stage doors, and he did 
not always find them likable. Rightly 
or wrongly, Lancing drew a parallel 
between stage doors and public-house 
bars. He found existence tolerable 
enough without the necessity of fre- 
quenting either. Quite apart from this 
question of taste, however, modesty 
made him doubt the propriety of fore- 
ing himself on Joan. She had not 
asked to see him; she might think a 
visit from him an intrusion. 
this case that 
struck him as he came abreast of the 
theater. A big car was drawn up at 
the stage door. Lancing had a good 
knowledge of motor mechanics. He 
stopped to have a look at it. He rec- 
ognized the make—a high-powered, ex- 
pensive one. Inside the limousine body, 
the upholstery and fittings were osten- 
tatious. Where there should have been 
a carriage clock, he observed a gold 
frame. To his surprise, it contained 
a photograph of Joan, one he had never 


It was aspect of the 
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seen before. It had evidently been 
taken recently and it was hardly suita- 
ble for exposure on a vicarage mantel- 
piece. The picture showed Joan with 
her hair down. A transparent material 
over her bare shoulders revealed more 
than it concealed. 

A peculiar pang shot through Lanc- 
ing. The questionable photograph, the 
tawdry extravagance of the car’s in- 
terior, had a distressing effect on him. 
He was filled with a vague foreboding. 
Joan was the sort of girl who would 
do what other actresses did without 
thought, without counting the cost. 
Once more the impulse, increasingly 
protective, sent Lancing around facing 
the stage door. Some of the chorus 
were coming out, indicating that the 
performance was over. Their flaunting 
demeanor set his teeth on edge. It 
made him furious to remember that 
little Joan had to forgather with these. 

And then Joan herself emerged. Al- 
most to his surprise, Lancing saw no 
change in her. There might be a trace 
of powder on her face, but no paint; 
she did not reek of patchouli. If any- 
thing, she was more simply dressed 
than usual. As he afterward described 
it to Maggy, she wore “a white thing 
and a straw hat with a ribbon.” How 
was he to know that they came from 
the most expensive place in Dover 
Street? All he saw was Joan—Joan, 
looking bewitchingly fetching and kid 
dish and 

At sight of him, she 
then tripped across the 
put her hand in his. 

“Oh, dear Lancing!” she 
“Why ever haven’t you been to see 
me before? Where are you going? 
Let’s get into the car and talk. Clar- 
idge’s, shall we?” 

“Do you mind walking, instead?” he 
asked. He wasn’t going to ride in an- 
other fellow’s car. What else could 
it be, with her gold-framed photograph 
facing the back seat? Strong words 


sweet. 
stopped short 
and 


pavement 


cried. 


Ainslee’s 


about the ownership of that car were 
formulating in his mind. To express 
them while under the obligation of a 
drive in it was out of the question. 

“If you like,” she assented readily, 
and turned to the chauffeur. “I shan’t 
want you till this evening, Parker.” 

The car slid away. Lancing watched 
it maneuvering amid the traffic until 
it was out of sight. 

“Whose is it?” he asked, turning to 
her. 

“Mine, for the time being,” she said 
equably. “Most of us girls have a car 
at our disposal. But mine is simply 
gorgeous, isn’t it?” 

“Dare say the machinery’s all right, 
but the body looks as if it belonged to 
a traveling circus.” 

Joan pouted. 

“IT suppose you’d rather I had to walk 
from the theater and back. We're go- 
ing in the wrong direction for Clar- 
idge’s. Don’t you know London?” 

Having expected an excuse or even 
an evasion, he was irritated by the tart 
reply and especially by the touch of sar- 
casm at the end of it. 

“T’m going to give you a cheap tea at 
one of Lyons’ places,” he said savagely. 
“Anywhere I can get you in a quiet 
corner and talk to you without having 
to shout to make myself heard.” 

His masterful tone quelled her re- 
He had never spoken to 
Her for him 


a bound. 


belliousness. 
her so 
ent up with 
1’t mind where you take me,” 

“It’s so 
you You 
heaps. of news to tell me.” 

The smooth words mollified him, but 
he still simmered. 

“I think it’s a thousand pities you 
ever left home,” he grumbled. 

If a face can frown inwardly, Joan’s 
did. But they were in Waterloo Place. 
In public, Joan always wore a mask 
of amiability, much cultivated during 
the last two months. 


before. respect 


he | 
aat ald 


nice to see 
must have 


L-1 
mecenly. 


again, Lancing. 
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“How do you like the stage?” Lanc- 
ing continued. 

“T don’t much care for it at present. 
My position, I mean. It’s so dull not 
having a part. And I have to share 
a dressing room with other girls, and 
I hate it. They use such vile lan- 
guage.” 

“Why don’t you complain to the 

You ought to.” 

It’s better to take no no- 
You get on easier if you pretend 
Sut that'll all be 
altered soon. I’m going to understudy 
one of the principals, and then I shall 
be moved into another dressing room.” 
“You'll get a bigger salary then, I 


management ? 
“Oh, no. 

tice. 

you're not shocked. 


suppose.” 
“No, but I 
which is_ better. 


shall get experience, 
Is this where we're 
to have tea? How funny the 
tables look, all bare! I prefer Clar- 
idge’s. It’s dark in this corner!” 
Lancing ordered tea and then took a 
good survey of Joan. He was trying 
to reconcile her position in the rank 
and file of the theater with the posses- 
sion of a car and a prosperous appear- 
ance. Close to, he noticed that every- 
thing she wore was of fine quality. 
“You look awfully fit,” he remarked. 
“I’m very careful,” she said. “I al- 
ways get to bed directly after the the- 
ater. No suppers and late nights, you 
know. You don’t think I’m going off, 
do you?” 
“Lord 


going 


He paused. 


no!” 


laughed. 

ely! I haven’t a moment to my- 
self. I haven’t time even to go and 
see Mrs. Meer. She’s back in town, 
isn’t she? Maggy seemed to think I 
needed a chaperon, and that she would 
be one to me. Such a lot of people 
want to look after me. I suppose it’s 
because I’m little. It’s a great ad- 
vantage being little. For a girl, that 
iss The shopkeepers often charge me 
less for things—at least, the men do— 
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and the policemen are such dears! 
When I’m walking and want to cross 
the road, I only have to blink my eyes 
—like this—at* the nearest policeman 
and look rather lost and he either takes 
me by the arm or holds up all the traf- 
fic till I’m safe on the other side. And 
if I’m in my car in a block, I only 
have to smile out of the window and 
he lets it through. I love things like 
that.” 

Her little gutgle of gratification was 
more like a pur than anything else. It 
suggested animal sensuousness, the soft 
voluptuousness of a kitten reveling in 
physical pleasure. For reasons not al- 
together evident to him, Lancing felt 
irritated by it. Nor did he find her 
conversation satisfying. 

“What do you do all day?” he in- 
quired. 

“Ever so much! When I’m not re- 
hearsing, I trot about and get photo- 
graphed. Then lunches and teas take 
up a lot of time. Why are you frown- 
ing so? I’m ever so careful in choos- 
ing the right places—and the right 
men.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk like that, 
Joan. It sounds so—calculating. And 
that photograph of you I saw’ in the 
car’—Lancing reddened as he spoke— 
“did a man take it?” 

“Of course.” 

Che promptness, the frankness of the 

How 
pursue 


answer left him tongue-tied. 
decent man 


could a man—a 
himself ing 


the subject He felt getting 
hot, ashamed at the thought of her ex- 
herself like that to the gaze of 
The very privacy of 
A terri- 


posing 
a photographer. 
the proceeding aggravated it. 
ble despondency fell upon him. 
“How dull you are!” pouted Joan. 
“Everything you’ve said sounds like a 
lecture. There’s really nothing for you 
to be angry about. All actresses have 
to be photographed and differently 
from other people. Ordinary women’s 
photographs aren’t for sale, you know. 
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Of course, it isn’t any pleasure to be 
pulled about and posed by a man with 
hands smelling of nasty chemicals. But 
when you're on the stage, it’s one of 
the things you’ve got to put up with. 
I’m frank with you because you’re an 
old friend. To you I don’t mind ad- 
mitting I am calculating sometimes. I 
have to be. I mean to get on, and I 
am getting on.” 

“T’m very glad to hear it,” 
ing formally. “ 

“You don’t sound very glad. 
pect you would have preferred me to 
be a failure and come back to Purton.” 

“Not a failure, but I certainly should 
have been glad if you’d never left. Are 
you comfy in your lodgings?” 

Joan’s reply did not come readily. 
She fiddled with her teaspoon. 

“Not very,” she said at last. 
moving.” 

“Really ? 
us.” 

Joan went on hurriedly: 

“No, she doesn’t know yet. I want 
to surprise her. Don’t say anything. 
I’m tired of the boarding house. Where 
I’m going, I shall be all by myself.” 
She came to a rather breathless stop. 
“I’m tired of talking about myself, dear 
boy. I want to ask you questions.” 

“All right, fire away. But don’t call 
me ‘dear entreated Lancing. 
“It’s so awfully theatrical.” 

“T should 


that by now, 


said Lanc- 


I ex- 


“Tm 


Your mother didn’t tell 


bc yy,” ‘ 


were 


ays dangling 


Joan, 


you 


have thought 
g 
lu 


used to 
at Maggy’s apron strings,” said 
a little tartly. “No, I don’ 
I was only joking. How 
only written to her once, but I’ve had 
heaps of letters from her. Such nice 
ones!” 

“IT can’t make out what’s been the 
matter with her lately. She’s awfully 
quiet—downright sad at times. I was 
going to tell you.” 

“Perhaps she’s not well. 


t mean that. 


is she? I’ve 


Don’t for- 
get to give her my love.” 
Joan’s tone was so prosaic, so indif- 


Ainslee’s 


ferent, that the words almost amounted 
to a dismissal of the subject. Lancing 
felt mystified. Nothing he said seemed 
to interest Joan. She had changed 
tremendously in a few weeks. He 
could not define the change; he only 
felt it. It disappointed, annoyed him, 
He said no more about Maggy; talked 
casually, dully, of this and that com- 
monplace. The conversation began to 
flag. And all the while Lancing was 
mentally revolving a hateful point—the 
limousine. He was not going to leave 
the tea shop without finding out more 
about it. 

“There’s one thing I want you to tell 
me, Joan,” he said abruptly. “To 
whom does that car you’re using be- 
long?” 

For a moment Joan’s lips showed a 
fractional tightening. Then they parted 
in a smile, just a trifle stereotyped, pho- 
tographic. 

“There’s no harm in your knowing,” 
“Tt belongs to Mr. de 
him to let 


she replied. 
Freyne. Isn’t it 
me have it?” 

“T don’t understand. 
ent?” 

“No. He lets me use it. 
several cars and can easily spare one, 
Now you're cross again! You needn't 
be. He’s quite an old man, Lancing 
dear. Fifty, at least. I wouldn't have 
taken such a favor from a young man.” 


\ look 


nice of 
Is it—a pres- 


He’s got 


Lancing was biting his lip. 
di quiet had come into 
Joan’s eyes searched it, vigila 
ily. When he looked up, inte 
speak, the expression in them changed, 
grew suddenly seductive. At the same 
time, her hand went out to him across 
the table. 
“Dear 
softly. 
In an instant he was under her spell 
again. The touch of her small un- 
gloved hand, her alluring glance, 
brought him to heel like a whipped 


dog. 


nding to 


Lancing!” she murmured 
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“Joan,” he said hoarsely, “if I had 
pots of money, would you marry me? 
Answer me straight.” 

Joan was satisfied. Her chin went 
up coquettishly. 

“Ves, I expect I Why? 
Have you made some?” she asked, with 
quickened interest. 

“No, but I’m going to, somehow. 
Just give me a few months. I’ve got 
: [There are some rather awful 
bounders called Simmons 
living near us. Maggy said something 
about calling on them. I don’t know 
if she meant it, but if she did, I shall 


should. 


a plan. 
millionaire 


meet them and——’ 
Simmons?” Joan broke in. 


“Joe 
He’s a friend of Mr. 


“T’ve met him. 
Woolf's.” 

“Is he?” Lancing was discouraged 
by the information. If it had not been 
for Woolf, Joan would probably have 
still been at home. “Anyhow,” he went 
on hopefully, “he’s a City man and in 
the know. He ought to be able to put 
me on to something good.” 

“Ts that all?” Joan stifled a yawn. 
“Millionaires don’t give tips—often,” 
she added with precocious wisdom. 
“Oh, look at the clock, Lancing! I 
must fly! Don’t keep me, there’s a 
dear.” 

Precipitately she gathered up her 
gold chain purse, her gloves, and a tiny 
chiffon handkerchief. 

“Shall I see you home 


iT 


vell, I'll put 


you into a tax! 


did so, paid the man, and directed 


Lanc- 
light 


Joan beamed on him, Tx 

ing, in love, her smile seemed t 
the street. 

The first corner passed, Joan tapped 
at the window. The driver turned. 

“The Carlton—quickly!’ she 
out. 

De Freyne was waiting for her there. 


unpunctual, my 


sang 


“You're horribly 
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dear,” he complained. His manner was 
calmly proprietary. 

“T couldn’t help it,” she replied. “TI 
was kept. Have you got the patterns 
of the old brocades, or did you decide 
on the turquoise blue? I hope so. It'll 
go so well with my complexion. I 
chose the carpet for my bedroom this 
morning.” 

Then she sat down under one of the 
palms and began her second tea. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Never in her life before had Maggy 
been afraid. Physically and morally, 
she was inherently courageous. On one 
single occasion, only, had she yielded 
to circumstances and done what she 
knew to be wrong. But not from fear. 

Woolf had profited by that lapse. She 
had been a prey to her emotions when 
he had first come across her path. That 
burning of her boats had been the out- 
come of courage. It had made her 
smother an instinctive chastity. For, 
inexplicable as it seemed now, her sur- 
render to him had been influenced more 
by her heart than by necessity, great 
though her necessity had been at the 
time. She had paid for that false step 
in tears and misery and shame. 

Once her association with Woolf had 
been severed, once Chalfont had been 
the means of bringing cleanness and 
sweetness into her life, of giving her 
and, above all, the crowning 
| be come a 
heart two 

love and grat- 


home 
she had 
° emo- 

d conjointly 

None of her courage had been 
effaced, but it had changed in quality. 
She had almost a man’s conception 
of the word “honor.” As it affected 
Chalfont, she saw it as the rigid obliga- 
tion of dignity that made the best blood 
of France face the guillotine without 
a tremor. She would have died gladly 
for him if need be, or died to uphold 
the honor of his name. No sacrifice 
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that she might have been called upon 
to make for him or his would have 
seemed too great in her eyes. But the 
very depth of this iove for him and all 
things connected with him predisposed 
her to fear lest, through her, she should 
harm him. It gave her periods of men- 
tal stress such as Susan Woolf’s visit 
had engendered; it made her incapable 
of cool and sane judgment. She was 
seized by a phase of panic quite foreign 
to her nature. 

She knew how deeply Chalfont 
would feel it if, at this late hour, scan- 
dal should overtake her. For herself 
and herself alone, she could have borne 
anything outsiders might choose to say 
or think of her. Maggy Delamere 
would have snapped her fingers and, 
in the exuberance of disdain, have 
turned a cart wheel in the very face 
of Mrs. Grundy. But now her sole 
desire was to shield her reputation, for 
Chalfont’s sake. To do that she saw 
nothing for it but to cheapen herself 
and countenance vulgar neighbors 
whom Chalfont would resent. Only 
by so doing could she purchase im- 
munity from Lady Susan’s tongue. 

Purposely she gave herself no time 
to think. In less than a week, she dis- 
charged the distasteful obligation. 
Neither Mrs. Simmons nor her hus- 
band was at home. Maggy would al- 
most have preferred to find them in 
over the initial un- 


and so have got 


pleasantness of inuring herself to their 
acquaintance. She lived in dread of 
their return visit. It was quite beyond 
her to regard the situation in any other 
light than that of a crisis. 
quence, her nerves were kept on the 
stretch. She wore a preoccupied look ; 
she was either depressed or unduly 
high-spirited. In the afternoon during 
calling hours, she was constantly mak- 
ing pretexts to get Chalfont out of the 
house. She harbored a vain hope that 
by so doing she might prevent him 
meeting the Simmons. 


In conse- 


Ainslee’s 


The change in her was too apparent 
for Chalfont to overlook. It puzzled” 
and worried him. Was she not happy? 
He cast about for reasons to account 
for her unrest, and could think of none, 
In her home life, everything was as 
it had been and should be. Her one 
anxiety, of late, had been on account 
of Alexandra. But that was past. Al 
exandra was now the mother of a little 
daughter and well again. It-did occur 
to Chalfont that perhaps the undesira- 
ble proximity of Woolf might account 
for her strange moodiness, but because 
he took it for granted that the two 
could not have met and were unlikely 
to do so, he dismissed the idea. Either 
she was not well or the quiet of a 
country life was palling upon her. It 
did not seem possible, after all she had 
said on the subject, that she could be 
hankering for a return to the stage, 
The only thing he could seize on was 
the one manifest feature of her curi- 
ously strained bearing. During the last 
few days, he had noticed that she had 
not knelt to say her prayers. It seemed 
an intrusion to pry, but he did so. 

“Why haven’t I said my prayers?” 
she answered. “Oh, simply because I 
think God’s not particularly interested 
in me. Why should He be? I think 
I must have thought too much about 
myself and Him. You know, I jumped 
to the conclusion that He was running 
me—looking after me specially. It was 
silly swank. I expect I bored Him tiff, 

fed up with me, because 


been going wonk-eyed 


uught He might prefer 
After all, 


lately and I th 
I didn’t talk so much. 
why should He care?” 

She rested her chin in the palm of 
her hand and stared out into the night. 
She was sitting curled up on the win- 
dow seat in her wrapper, with her feet 


it if 


her hair tum- 

She had gone 
upstairs soon after dinner, saying that 
had a headache. Chalfont had 


tucked under her and 
bling over her shoulders. 


she 
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come up to see how she was and had 
found her perched there in the dark- 
ness. There was a pathetic note in her 
voice as she continued, more to herself 
- than to him: 

“T often puzzle myself about God. 
I’ve always wanted so much to think 
He cared. I’ve wanted to have an idea 
of what He must be. It would help 
one to understand the meaning of things 
better and to be more patient, if one 
could. That’s cheek, too, in a way, I 
suppose—trying to size up the Deity. 
God loves beautiful things or He 
couldn’t have made the world. But if 
that’s so, does He hate all the ugly 
things and the ugly people? Or does 
He love them extra as a mother does 
a deformed child? She can’t help it, 
even though she made it. It’s all so 
contradictory. Then there’s another 
thing God does that I can’t see a reason 
for. You know the saying: ‘Give a 
thing and take a thing is a wicked 
man’s plaything.’ Well, God’s doing 
that all the time. He gives us people 
to love, and then takes them away. 
And it’s the same with places. I don’t 
think He likes us to keep anything for 
long—especially happiness.” 

That gave Chalfont a cue. 

“Aren’t you happy?” he asked. 

“Yes, I’m happy,” she answered, 
“only—there are things that make me 
feel so—unsettled.” 

The admission did not explain much. 
Chalfont know the 
but he 
When 
her int 
a roundabout way and in ambiguous 


wanted to cause, 
did not interrupt or prompt her. 


was trying to express 


ost self, she usually did so in 


language. 

“I've had such a_here-to-day-and- 
gone-to-morrow feeling lately,” she 
“Tt’s been awfully strong 
this last week. I haven’t been able to 
settle to anything because of it. I’ve 
felt that all this—you and the house 
and—and everything aren’t really mine 
It’s a bit morbid, I know. 


confessed. 


for keeps. 


When I look at anything I specially 
like—things in the rooms, or the pic- 
tures in the gallery, or the yew hedges 
and the roses—something inside me 
says: ‘Look at it well. One day you'll 
lose it all.’ It’s the same with you. 
I have a feeling that, one day, you 
and I won’t be together any more. It 
makes my throat go all dry to talk of 
it. All these things have made me stop 
saying my prayers. I don’t feel—safe.” 

She shifted her position and gave 
herself an impatient shake. 

“Oh, my dear, don’t pay any atten- 
tion to my rotten talk! I probably want 
some soothing sirup or a tonic to buck 
me up. Or shall we go to town and 
stay there for a while and go to bed 
every night in the morning and forget 
about the country and cows and pigs 
and poultry ?” 

Chalfont could make nothing of all 
this. It led nowhere, explained noth- 
ing, except a desire for change. He 
hoped there was nothing more in it than 
that. 

“By all means let’s go to London if 
you’re tired of Purton,” he said. “I 
thought you wanted to spend the sum- 
mer here.” 

“So I do,” she said quickly. “We'll 
stay here, of course. You mustn’t take 
any notice of my idiotic moods. Go 
and play billiards with Lancing, if he 
hasn’t gone yet.” 

After a little, Chalfont thought it best 
to leave her. 

“Take some aspirin and go to sleep,” 
he advised, as he kissed her. “I won’t 
disturb you again.” 

Maggy remained sitting at the win- 
dow. Her half-hearted confession had 
done her no good. She had willfully 
avoided the real issue. She felt in- 
expressibly lonely, helpless, hopeless— 
all three. She was not analytical, no 
interpreter of her own complexities. 
The outer darkness into which she 
gazed seemed charged with fateful po- 


tentialities. Once more the sensation 
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of panic, so alien to her nature, laid 
its cold hand on her. 

She leaned out of the window a little. 
It was high summer and the air, warm 
and caressing, played with her hair. 
She could distinguish long vistas, broad 
walks, smooth expanses of lawn, the 
still silhouettes of the gigantic cedars 
—all in impressionistic monochrome. 
The whole had a solemnity and lordli- 
ness, a peacefulness and permanence, 
that made her feel immeasurably small 
and insignificant. She felt herself the 
disturbing element in it, foreign, tran- 
sient. The venerable place had per- 
sonality, was alive; she was the one 
négligible element in it, immaterial to 
it. Did it resent her, wish to oust her 
~—the plebeian outsider with nothing to 
recommend her but her reverence for 
it and her love? Were the powers of 
darkness striving to deprive her of her 
place in it? She was supersensitive 
to-night. The need for utterance of 
some kind was strong upon her. 

“God,” she whispered, “I didn’t mean 
to be impious when I was talking about 
You just now. Perhaps the reason why 
You put ugliness into some things is to 
make us love beauty when we see it. 
And perhaps You make us have pain 
so that we can appreciate pleasure all 
the more. Is that why? And why 
won’t You let us understand—just a 
little? We’re so awfully in the dark! 
Oh, God, it—it’s all so big 
You and Your worlds! Is it pos ible 
You can love just a b ca led 
Maggy r 

And then, 
ously, her depression dropped from her. 
The brooding silence of the night was 
no longer ominous of evil. In the still- 
ness, it seemed that God had answered 
her, that He had wrapped His arms 
around her. 

“T don’t mind what 
she spoke into the night, 
You'll make it all come ri 


Will You—God °” 


everything, 


trangely and instantane- 


You do to me,” 


“so long as 


ght in the end. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Maggy’s prayers did not keep the 
Simmons away. They came the next 
day. She received them alone and in 
a ferment. Within two minutes, her 
fear of what Chalfont would think of 
them increased sevenfold. She did not 
know whether he was at home or not, 
She sat in positive agony, listening for 
his footstep, hearing not a word of 
Mrs. Simmons’ babble. 

Mrs. Simmons was quite at her ease, 
Maggy’s call on her had exorcised any 
awe she might otherwise have felt for 
a lady of rank. It was “so friendly” 
of Lady Chalfont! That was almost 
her first remark. She apologized pro- 
fusely for being out, and detailed the 
how and the why. In the middle of it, 
Simmons chipped in with an explana- 
tion of his absence on the occasion, giv- 
ing quite unnecessary chapter and verse 
of the circumstances which had caused 
him to miss Maggy. 

They were both full of the urbane 
conversational banalities of their kind 

from the “Delighted to meet you!” 
right down the gamut to the “Fire place 
you have here.” Simmons’ excess of 
heartiness did not prevent him from 
making an appraising scrutiny of every- 
thing in the room. He interlarded his 
talk of the Wishwell vineries—‘“Grapes 
are one of Joe’s fads, you know.”— 
with 
art as they caught his attention. 
he did with an index fi Fel that 


+] 


to obi« cts of 
This 


tabbed 


abru] rt references 


at intervals, 


Maggy made 
trusting to luck that they were appli- 
Her head was in a whirl. She 
was vainly trying to estimate the effect 
the couple would have on Chalfont, 


responses 
1 


cable. 


It was like a bad dream. It went on 
and on. There was only one word 
“uncouth.” 


found it so, 


for the obsession; it 
If she 
what would Chalfont feel ? 

\nd then, while she was woolgath- 


was 
plebeian Maggy 
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ering, she received a shock. Mrs. Sim- 
mons was in the middle of something 
that sounded vaguely familiar. 

“She was talking about you. Oh, 
most enthusiastic! But there, my dear, 
now I’ve met you, that don’t surprise 
me in the least!” 

Simmons, lolling in a low chair, his 
hands in his trousers pockets jingling 
a bunch of keys, his fat legs stuck out 
easefully, tilted up a knowing face at 
Maggy. . 

“There’s a reason! When one lady 
—and a good-looking lady—has a good 
word to say for another lady, you can 
betcher life number two’s above par!” 
He winked. 

“She must have been pretty when she 
was younger. What you might call 
delicate features. That’s what I do 
like about the aristocracy—delicate fea- 
tures. Breed it is. You can’t mistake 
it. Pity an old family like theirs should 
be so—so ‘ 

“Out at elbows,” 
helpfully. 

“Yes, that’s the word. I suppose it 
accounts for her marrying Mr. Woolf.” 

And after that words, words, words. 
Maggy heard them like distant taps of 
a hammer on something hollow and 
harsh. Woolf! She had overlooked 
the possibility—nay, the probability—of 
a reference to that name by these peo- 
ple. A look of terror came into her 
face. 

And, a 


said her husband 


ill luck would have it, 
for Chalfont to make 
As he 


received the 


noment 
eCarance, advanced de wn 
impression 


Maggy’s 


mm, he 
of something inauspicious. 
face was the index to it, but Simmons’ 
manner gave it concrete expression. At 
Chalfront’s entrance, he had jumped up 
and stood, legs apart and hand out, 
taking a hail-fellow-well-met greeting 
for granted. 

With heightened color, Maggy floun- 
dered through introductions. Simmons 
shook Chalfont’s hand energetically and 
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pushed a chair into position.for him. 
Chalfont could not make out the situa- 
tion at all. He had never heard of 
these people before. He did not know 
that Maggy had called on them. Their 
exuberant friendliness jarred on him. 
That they were undesirable was ob- 
vious. He supposed the latter fact 
accounted for Maggy’s discomposure. 
He would have to be patient and wait 
until they had departed for an expla- 
nation of their visit.. Meanwhile, there 
was apparently nothing for it but to 
show them ordinary courtesy. 

They did not give him much time to 
think. He was about to address Mrs. 
Simmons when he felt her husband’s 
hand on his arm. 

“T must get my hedges to look like 
yours,” asserted Simmons. “Noticed 
“em as we drove along. Very well kept, 
I must say. Question of time, I s’pose. 
Time’s what my place wants, of course. 
It’s new—undeveloped, as you might 
say. You must come over and see it.” 

Chalfont hoped he would be able to 
do so, and turned again to Mrs. Sim- 
mons. She was holding a cake in her 
gloved hand. Its cream exuded over 
the white kid. The sight fascinated 
Chalfont—that and a magnificent ring 
which she wore on the outside of her 
glove. 

“T’m so glad we’re going to be friends 
as well as neighbors, viscount,” she said. 
“T’ve been wanting to know ‘your wife 
and so has Joe. I don’t mind admitting 
that I was tremendously curious to see 
of your home, as well. I’ve 
heard such a lot about it. So historical, 
you know. History’s one of Joe’s 
strong points. Periods, and all that. 
He’s been admiring your furniture.” 

“What I want to see are your fam- 
ily pictures,” put in her husband. “I 
know some of your Raeburns from the 
illustrations in the Art Journal. I take 
it in so as to know what pictures are 
likely to be on the market. And there’s 
that Botticelli, too—the one you ex- 


the inside 
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hibited at the Burlington Winter Show 
a couple of years ago. Made my mouth 
water, that Botticelli did!” 

Recollection of it seemed to be hav- 
ing that effect at the moment. The 
smack of Simmons’ full lips made Chal- 
font think of a dog with a bone. 

“You are interested in pictures?” he 
ventured. 

“Old pictures. None of your mod- 
ern rubbish for me. Flatter myself I 
know something about art. I got a fair 
lot of oils meself over at Wishwell. 
Buy old masters whenever I get the 
chance. Price no object when they take 
me fancy. China and old oak, too.” 

“We're getting quite a collection 
of ancestors,” beamed Mrs. Simmons. 
“When he has a bit of money to spare, 
he brings me home one as a surprise.” 

“Indeed ?” murmured Chalfont. The 
naiveté of the admission nearly brought 
a smile to his lips. It struck him as 
too Sheridanesque for anything out of 
a play. Still, in his own drawing-room, 
he hardly looked for that kind of diver- 
sion. He glanced at. Maggy. She 
seemed to be in conversational difficul- 
ties with Simmons. 

“Well, what say to a look at your 
little lot of canvases?” he suggested. 
“I'd like to see them now I’m here.” 

“What J want to see,” supplemented 
his wife with knowing emphasis, “is 
Lady Chalfont’s own portrait. The one 
Sargent did of her.” 

There was nothing for it but 
cede. Simn 
the way up to the gallery, 

Chalfont a cigar, and without preamble 
plunged into the beginnings of a smok- 
ing-room story. Chalfont refused the 
one and cut short the rest of the other 
by distracting his attention to the tapes- 
tries on the staircase. For Simmons 
the merit of an object of art lay rather 
in its. value than in its beauty. He 
wanted to know the price of each one 
he came to, and a balked look settled 
on his face at Chalfont’s inability to 
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satisfy his curiosity. That ali these 
precious things should be heirlooms, 
none of them purchases, left him 
“guessing,” as he afterward expressed 
it. 

Chalfont’s one desire being to curtail 
the visit as speedily as possible, he led 
the way to the gallery without any at- 
tempt at conversation. Once inside it, 
Simmons subsided into silence. The 
splendid array on its spacious walls 
affected him profoundly. His eyes 
bulged at the Raeburns. He sighed 
enviously in front of the Botticelli. He 
went on slowly, noting the unusual pro- 
fusion of masterpieces. He had never 
conceived of so select a private collec- 
tion as this. He could think of those ~ 
walls only in terms of thousands ster- 
ling. They seemed to drip gold. Their 
value tantalized him. 

Mrs. Simmons had gone straight to 
the Sargent. She kept looking from 
it to Maggy, walked round her, and 
discussed the’ merits of picture and 
original until Maggy felt like a horse 
in a sale yard. Simmons, passing them 
on his round of inspection, stopped. 

“Well,” he said mournfully to his 
wife, “you know the price of that one, 
anyway!” Maggy thought he was re- 
ferring to herself until Mrs. Simmons 
replied : 

“Yes. 


Sargent 


I can’t understand it. He— 
me, although 


anything he liked to 


“ae 
wouldn’t paint 


‘red hi 
’ 


Joe off 


) ing to him- 
self Damn’ fine! Damn’ fine!” His 
eve devoured 
Hoppners; but he finally came to rest 
once more in front of the coveted Bot- 
ticelli. Presently he looked over his 
shoulder at Chalfont. 

Again his first fin- 
“What’ll you take 
for it? I’m willing to deal.” 

The offer disgusted Chalfont. 
My pic- 


Romneys, 


| lolbeins, 


“That one, now.” 


ger stabbed the air. 


“T fear that’s impossible. 
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tures are entailed,” he replied. “Shall 


we go down?” 
Simmons showed his disappointment. 
“Oh—ah—I forgot that. Still, you 
can always break an entail—by arrange- 
ment,” he said as he passed out. 
Protracted as the visit had already 
become, the Simmons seemed in no 
hurry to go. Maggy was in terror lest 
they ‘should again bring the Woolfs into 
the conversation. When at length Mrs. 
Simmons declared she must “tear her- 
self away,” she did it almost condi- 
tionally on the acceptance of an invi- 
tation to dinner by her host and hostess. 
Chalfont was ready with regrets, but, 
to his astonishment, Maggy asked to 
be allowed to come to lunch, instead. 
Directly they were alone, he turned to 
her, expecting her to clear up the mys- 
tery of the visitation. But Maggy, in 
trepidation, vouchsafed nothing. She 
saw the question in his face and dreaded 


his putting it into words. To escape 


it, she pleaded a return.of her head- 


ache. Chalfont saw through the pre- 
text. He would not be put off. 
“Maggy,” he demanded, “what on 
earth brought those people here?” 
She found it a positive effort to meet 
his eyes 
“T—called on them,” she faltered. 
He looked at her incredulously. 
“Why ?” 
“\ hy does one 


l. “Because 


nean,” she floundered, and in the 
effort to extricate herself from a blun- 
der, began to invent, “they’re rather 
go-ahead—and jolly. They give no end 
of dinners and dances. I’ve been told 
they generally have an extra-gay crowd 
I thought I might 
have a good time there. Do you mind? 


4 


staying with them. 


Are you cross! 
Ss 
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“No, I’m not cross,” he answered 
thoughtfully. “I’m simply astounded.” 
Obduracy descended on Maggy. 
“It’s a pity you came in,” she said 
stiffly. “Then wouldn't ‘have 
thought them so unpleasant.” 
“Unpleasant isn’t the word. They’re 
simply unspeakably vulgar. You can 
hardly expect me to believe that you 
need of such people as 


, 


you 


have any 
friends.” 

Maggy was cornered. She had 
either to confess her reason for calling 
on the Simmons or act up to the part 
she had elected to play. The latter 
course seemed the only one open to 
her. So far, she had been lying half- 
heartedly. Now she made a show of 
being unreservedly frank. 

“T’m common myself. As vulgar as 
the Simmons are, I dare say,” she as- 
serted. “I expect it was a sudden long- 
ing to meet birds of my own feather 
that sent me running after them. Any- 
way, I’ve called on them and they’ve 
called on us, and there’s nothing very 
frightful in it, after all. You don’t 
forbid me to know them, do you?” 

In spite of her recalcitrant manner, 
she almost hoped he would exercise his 
authority and so give her a loophole 
of escape from the impasse she had 
But he had no in- 


got herself into. 
ing to coerce her. 


tention of tryi 
‘I should not think of attempting to 
he said 

efore. 

Ww you 

ke—within 

limits you wanted a 
gayer life than given you, why 
did you not tell Among the 
people we know, there are plenty who 
could have given you a good time with- 
prestige—yours or 


out injury to your 


mine.” 
Maggy turned away. She was hor- 
ribly near to tears. She saw that his 


good opinion of her had suffered a 
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shock and that it was too late now to 
put herself in the right, except by plead- 
ing a necessity that would humble him. 
She preferred martyrdom to that. She 
could not blame him for resenting the 
line she had taken in regard to the Sim- 
mons. 

He was, in truth, deeply hurt by it. 
It offended, almost staggered, his sense 
of good taste. It made him hard; made 
him wonder whether he had been mis- 
taken in Maggy. In the past, she had 
never, as far as he knew, shown lean- 
ings toward vulgarity or vulgar people. 
Slangy, high-spirited, and erratic she 
had been, but behind it all, she had 
always shown fine feeling. He remem- 
bered so many instances of it. Her 
niceness had always been in evidence. 
Once, not long after he had first met 
her, he had called her “a nice girl.” 
“Nice” had best expressed her posses- 
sion of discernment, delicacy, and good 
taste. Moreover, since her marriage, 
she had fallen so completely into line 
with his mode of life that this sudden 
divergence from it came on him like 
a bombshell. 

He continued to 


until she could 


look at her in in- 
credulous silence bear 
it no longer. 

“Don’t look at me like 
pleaded. “Say something! 
you thinking?” 

Then, for the first 
had known him, Chalfont, f 
she had | 


rece ed 
and kindnes 


that!’ she 
What are 


time 


never 


1 wo! 


Vi ound 


calculated to 
“I was wondering,” he 

slowly, “what could have happened to 

Maggy—the nice girl.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The stale aroma of cigar smoke still 
hung about the picture gallery when 
Maggy returned to it an hour or so 
later. Because it was 
smoke, it doubly offended her nostri 


Simmons’ cigar 
a8 
li 
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She threw open one of the casementg™ 
and sat down disconsolately. 

She had come there for seclusion, 
Anguish of mind had aroused in her 
the dormant instinct of the wounded 
animal for solitude and concealment, 
In the gallery she was unlikely to be 
disturbed. At that hour—the hour ap- 
proaching dusk—its stillness and, above 
all, its bareness harmonized with the 
emptiness of her heart. Here, too, 
among the effigies of the Chalfont dead, 
she obscurely felt that she might ex- 
pect more understanding than the be- 
loved living had shown her. She was 
afflicted beyond measure by the re. 
proachful words he had used. They 
tingled in her ears still, so disparag- 
ing, so ill deserved, had he but known 
it. The sting of her grief lay in that 

he could not know it and she could 
not tell him. She would have bitten 
her tongue out rather than tell him. 

She was convinced she had done right 
in bearing with the Simmons rather 
than bring scandal upon Chalfont’s hon- 
cored name. That was what made it 
sc hard—she had spared him only to 
be censured. She could see things in 
no other light. Alexandra would have 
convinced her that she was taking the 
wrong viewpoint. Chalfont himself, 
had he been aware of Lady Susan's 
threat, would have defied it and her, 
ould 


grieved and angered him beyond 


To have Maggy’s past raked up 1 
have 


og ove protective in- 


and the 
have made him fight 
uously for her against scandal. But he 
would not have bought immunity from 
t at the price of blackmail. 

Outside, the sky had become over- 
cast. A light rain was falling. Maggy 
could hardly distinguish the faces of 
3ut she looked at them 
She felt that they were 
looking at her. She had got to regard 
them as sentient beings, inspired and 
consecrated, and the gallery in some 
thing of the light of a private chapel. 


tren- 


i 


the portraits. 
interrogatively. 
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It was what brought her there so often. 
There she found it so much easier than 
anywhere else to commune with her 
soul, to talk to God and to Chalfont’s 
ancestors, her lesser gods. 

To Maggy, they, also, had a divine 
aloofness. At first it had somewhat 
intimidated her, but now that she had 
become used to it, it seemed to her that 
they were not unfriendly. This eve- 
ning she felt that they were gentle and 
kind—perhaps sorry for her. 

Some doubt on that point assailed 
her when her eyes went to the Sar- 
gent. Not on account of its merits. As 
a picture, she knew it was beyond criti- 
cism. The artist had portrayed an as- 
pect of her that was either prophetic 
or imaginary. In some subtle way, he 
had, without affecting its youth and 
freshness, given the face a look of 
tragic dignity. Maggy did not see that. 
She just disapproved of the portrait 
as a whole because it was of herself. 

“You don’t belong,” she asserted 
audibly. “You’ve been glorified and 
made important, but you’re an outsider, 
all the same. What right have you to 
be painted, and in such a_ beautiful 
dress, too? So ladylike! Your proper 
get-up is art muslin and a farthing’s 
worth of pins! You oughtn’t to be in 
this crowd!” 

And then, because 
pity asserted itself, 
I feared her 

emly by 


a touch of self- 
and because 


language 


also 
might be 


the goodly com- 


. 1 
woudl 


own account, 


take such a liberty 
Please forgive me! 


on my 
And there’s an- 
horribly afraid I’ve 
I do so beg all your 
pardons for being the that 


beastly little man coming in here and 


other thing. I’m 
let you all down. 
cause of 


smoking his filthy cigar in your faces. 
Please forgive that, too. I’ve tried s@ 
hard to be good and—and respectable, 


so that at the very least you shouldn’t 
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be ashamed of me. And now there’s 
this dreadful affair spoiling everything 
—making me miserable and my dear 
Chalfont angry! For your sakes, I 
daren’t tell him the truth about it. You 
believe that, don’t you? Please, please 
believe I’m not a bad girl! If you 
only knew But you do know! Do 
be sorry for me, and”—she gave a 
side glance at her own portrait—“‘and 
do try to love poor Maggy !” 

She choked back a sob and sat down 
again in one of the big carved chairs 
that stood against the wall. She sat 
very still. The tragic look of the por- 
trait was reflected in her face. She 
ached for love and sympathy. Big 
tears welled into her eyes. 

Time slipped by. She did not notice 
the door being pushed open a few 
inches ; she did not hear a patter on the 
floor. A humid nose pushed into her 
listless hand brought her to herself. 

“Onions, old dear!” she exclaimed. 
“How you startled me! Yes, I’m cry- 
ing, but how did you know? Up!” 
The dog leaped on to her lap. 
arms went around the yellow body. 
“Why, you’re wet! All right, you can 
kiss me if you like. It’s nasty, but 
it’s loving. Oh, Onions! You know 
what it is to be a mongrel, don’t you?” 

Onions gave a yelp of delight. He 
had been out in the rain, and Maggy’s 
lap served excellently as a towel—quite 
as well as the doormat. 
Chalfont, in search of 
his bark and located him 
He came in, vitching on a 
Maggy ultily, but not be- 
Onions had demonstrated 


Maggy, heard 
by the sound. 
light. 


1 


Starte d up 


g1 
fore again 
his affection. 

“Your maid is looking for you, 
Maggy,” said Chalfont. ‘Have you 
forgotten that Lady Shelford is com- 
ing to dinner?” 

“Goodness, Maggy 
the tears out of her eyes. 

Chalfont did not see them. He was 
looking at the muddy marks of Onions’ 


blinked 


yes 1 
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feet on the polished floor. It was ex- 
ceptional of him to notice such a trivial 
matter, but the unpleasant incident of 
the afternoon had got on his nerves and 
made him in the mood to be captious. 

“You ought not to encourage Onions 
upstairs,” he said. ‘This is hardly the 
place for a dog. Look at the deplora- 
ble mess he’s made. And your frock!” 

“I’m sorry,” said Maggy contritely. 
“He’s never been up here before. He 
came in and found me.” Her voice 
trembled. “Chalfont, don’t keep on be- 
ing angry with me. Won't you—kiss 
me?” 

He would have done so. It was the 
very thing he wanted to do. But that 
last lick on the nose that he had seen 
Onions give her made him hesitate. 
Maggy mistook his momentary inde- 
cision for aversion of herself. Her 
pride suffered. 

“T won’t bother you in that 
again,’ she murmured huskily, 
brushed past him. 

The face that met hers in the glass 
when she sat down at her dressing table 
daunted her. Dark rings encireled her 
eyes, her cheeks were colorless. Her 
maid was quite upset by the startling 
change and voiced her dismay. Was 
her ladyship indisposed? Would she 
not lie down for a little? Should she 
call his lordship? 

“Don’t bother me,” replied the spec- 
ter in the mirror irritably. ‘Finish my 
hair as quickly as you can. I’m late. 
Is that the dress I’m to wear? All 
right. Unhook my and go. I 
shall get on faster by myself.” 

The maid banished, Maggy made a 
speedy toilet. Practice at quick changes 
in a theatrical dressing room, without 
so much as a looking-glass to herself, 
served her in good stead now. But 
here mirrors were all-pervading. Look 
where she might, the ghostlike face fol- 
lowed her about. 

“Goodness! What a horrid corpse I 
should make!” she exclaimed. 


way 
and 


fre ck 
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She pinched her cheeks and rubbed ~ 
them hard. Color refused to be coaxed — 
into them. One could see where she ~ 
had pinched; that was all. For half 
a minute she hesitated. She did not 
mind being seen with chalklike cheeks, 
The old predilection for making up had 
long since left her. But she did not 
want to go downstairs looking ill and 
a positive fright; especially she did not 
want Chalfont to see the mental strain 
she was enduring. 

She had only her battered make-up 
box to fall back upon. She got it out 
and made hurried use of its contents, 
Whether it was that the tinctures and 
unguents were stale or unsuitable for 
use at close quarters, or that her hand 
had lost its cunning, the result was 
disastrous. 

“Tf you lookeda corpse before, you're 
more like a clown now!” she cried at 
herself in disgust. 

She could not get the stuff off. The 
dinner bell rang. She was unpardona- 
bly late, as it was. Without daring to 
look at herself again, she sped down- 
stairs. As she pushed open the draw- 
ing-room door, the sustained note of a 
general conversation came to her ears, 
But it ceased abruptly at her entrance. 
Besides Lancing and his mother, an- 
other couple had come to dinner. The 
four might have been invisible, for all 
the attention Maggy gave them. The 
apologies she had begun to make for 
keeping them waiting died half spoken 
She had 


He was looking at 


on her lips. 
Chalfont. 
consternation, 


S 
eyes only for 

her in 
staring 
mask of paint that disfigured her face. 


looking at the 


Paint! The one thing he had lamented 
her use of in bygone days! 

Although the marchioness was old, 
her feminine intuitions were still as 
strong as ever. From the miserable 
expression on Maggy’s face, perhaps 
because of its anomalous disfigurement, 
she instantly divined that trouble of 
some serious nature was answerable for 
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it. She came to the rescue with kindly 


promptitude. 
“Never mind about being late, my 


dear. Tak@ne in to dinner,” she said, 
tucking her tain into Maggy’s and leav- 
ing the others to follow as they pleased. 

Maggy gave the wrinkled, exquisitely 
jeweled hand a grateful squeeze. 

“Why are you so kind to me?” she 
asked in an abject whisper, as they led 
the way out. “I don’t deserve it. Look 
at my face! At least, don’t look at 
it. I was upset about—about something 
and it made me ghastly pale. I thought 
everybody would see I—I had been cry- 
ing, so I—I painted in a hurry, and 
I know T must look like puff pastry! 
Don’t—don’t you despise me?” 

“No. But what has upset you? 
Have you been quarreling with Chal- 
font ?” 

“Yes. 
ple, and he objected.” 

“Um—the Simmons,” nodded the old 
woman sagaciously. “Lancing told me 
you were going to. Of course you did 
it to oblige him, because of a silly idea 
of his that a millionaire is a signpost 
to wealth. It was good of you, my 
dear, but not worth it.” 

“But I didn’t do it for Lancing’s 
sake.” 

“Didn’t you? Well, never mind. 
But I shouldn’t quarrel with Chalfont 
about it, if I were you.” 

was spoken hurriedly, 
it cheered Maggy up. 
natural self an a 


nal qualms about her 


I called on some horrid peo- 


but 
She 
o be he1 
omplexion, succeeded moder- 
ately well. After all, she argued, if 
Lady Shelford, with her rigid views 
of the proprieties, could bring herself 
to condone her painted face, she could 
afford to be indifferent to other people's 
opinions concerning it—Chalfont’s ex- 
cepted. 
She kept on asking herself what he 
would have to say later on. After that 
one long, cold look at her, he avoided 
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glancing in her direction again. If 
Maggy had only known, it was not so 
much anger that he felt as increased 
disappointment. It went deeper than 
that, even. Her curious behavior, her 
expressed predilection for people of the 
Simmons’ class, and now a sudden re- 
lapse into the objectionable habit of 
making up her face, seemed to confirm 
his fear that she must be developing a 
nostalgia for the stage and all it con- 
noted—meretricious associates, showy 
gayety, late nights, and the so-called 
bohemianism that he so much disliked. 

That night he left her at her bed- 
room door without so much as a touch 
of the hand. It was in Maggy’s mind 
to run after him and fling herself into 
his arms and plead for her usual good- 
night kiss. Had she done so, she might 
have gone to the length of blurting out 
her real reason for deceiving him in the 
But he did not give 
her the opportunity. He disappeared 
into his bedroom, and the shutting of 
his door seemed to close one in her 
heart as well. She turned forlornly 
into her own For once she 
would have welcomed the company of 
her maid, but the woman, according to 
never waited up. Evi- 
ministrations were all 
-slippers, filmy night- 
gown, wrapper, ribbons for her mis- 
tress’ hair. Although all this was part 
yf the duties. of a maid, the suggestion 
vf care and forethought reminded 
Ma how very, very much she 


t 


Simmons affair. 


room. 


instructions, 
dences of 
there, however 


her 


( 
‘ 
28) Ow ed 
nightdress with 
appreciative fingers. In Sidey Street 
had worn harsh cotton ones 
trimmed with cheap embroidery. Hot 
water with a towel over the can stood 
in the basin waiting for her. In Sidey 
Street warm water was to be obtained 
only infrequently and as a luxury, in 
a pint jug, presuming the landlady to 
be in a good humor. For some reason, 
Sidey Street and its nightmare shifts 


She touched the silky 


she 
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cbtruded on Maggy’s consciousness to- 
night—Sidey Street and the Simmons 
and—Woolf. They were all jumbled 
up in horrid juxtaposition. She could 
not get them out of her thoughts. 

After lying awake for what seemed 
like hours, she fell asleep only to dream 
troublously of the whole category—of 
an illimitable waste of waters that 
divided her from Chalfont; and then 
again of Woolf, swaggering, overbear- 
ing, persistent. She turned uneasily, 
but did not wake when Chalfont en- 
tered the room. Worrying about her, 
he, too, had been unable to sleep, and 
at last had come in to ask her to for- 
give him for his coldness. With the 
night had come reflection and doubts 
whether he had not been unduly harsh. 
He wanted to make amends, to assure 
her of his love. 
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By the single shaded light which she™ 
had left burning, he could see her lying ~ 
there asleep, very white on her pillows, 
so white that her need rouge that 
evening was now intelligwle. She had 
had to resort to it because she looked 
ill. He reproached himself bitterly for 
having overlooked that possibility. He 
yearned to atone for it; but, fearing 
to disturb her, he bent down instead 
and touched her lips gently with his, 

Over Maggy’s features there passed 
an expression of intense distaste. 

“Don’t touch me!” she muttered, and 
buried her face in the pillow. 

And Chalfont, piqued by the repulse, 
withdrew austerely, little knowing that 
Maggy was dreaming of Woolf, little 
guessing that even in her dreams her 
could neither sleep nor 


loyal spirit 


slumber. 


fO BE CONTINUED. 


WHICH: 


caving tnis g 
| 
ever tne 


SHALL it be family, fortune, an 
| . 1 


vag ibond pathwa 


lamour behind: 


to 


Shall I go back to my kind 


Life that is clean and serene and respectable, 


Lord, but it calls 


me! 


And yet— 


How shall I break from the drowsy, delectable 
Snare that the tropics have set? 


Shall I go back to the place I belong again, 
I who have strayed, to my sorrow? 


Kiss me, Meloka, and croon me a song again. 
I will decide this—to-morrow ! 


BERTON BRALEY. 





The Girl Who Was 
All Alone 


By George Weston 


Author of “Oh, Mary, Be Careful,’ “The Traitor,” ete, 


HE longer I live, the more I am 
impressed with the power of 
heredity. 

Take yourself, for instance. Why 
have you ten fingers and the same num- 
ber of toes? Briefly speaking, because 
you inherited them. Who gave you 
the color of your hair? Who put the 
pinch of ginger in your temper? Who 
made you so superstitious that when 
a dog howls in the night, you hastily 
pray for those who are dearest to you, 
and light the lamp in a desperate hurry 
if one of the children coughs? 

Briefly speaking again, you inherited 
these things from your ancestors, just 
some have their 
and girls take 
Ir mothers in an unfortunate 


stomacns, Why, I 


yr 


ime as boys 


1 


noses, some 


ty for hig! 


y 
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But that is a story by itself, and what 
I want to do is to tell you about Phcebe 
Ames, a girl whom I have known since 
she was a baby, and whose strange 
case may give you a clew to some of 
those matters in your own family 
which heretofore you have numbered 
among the mysteries. 

\t the time my story opens, Phoebe 
was twenty-one years old. She lived 


Dae 


in Griswold, which is in the eastern 
part of Connecticut, and she was a 
pretty girl, but shy. Perhaps you will 
understand her better when I tell you 
why, when she was small, she always 
went into the house or ran behind the 
barn whenever she saw anybody com- 
ing along the road. 

Phoebe had been brought up by her 
grandfather, old Captain Ames, who 
not only swore like the proverbial 
trooper, but who also drank like the 
proverbial fish, He was a violent old 
man, with one of those flaming per- 
that extinguish every one 
around them, and he was reported to 
have made a fortune by running the 
blockade in the Civil War. 

[ cannot say, 

had made a 
‘unk it, because, 

vhen his finally settled, 
Phoebe had a little less than two hun- 
dred dollars with which to face a curi- 
world. Judge Milton appointed 
me her administrator, and between the 
two of us, we found her a place at 
Miss Moulton’s millinery shop, and ar- 
ranged that she should go and live at 
Mrs. Potter’s boarding house. Mrs. 
Potter lives next door to me, a detail 
that I mention only so that you may 


sonalities 


estate was 


ous 
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better follow my story, although I 
think you will find it extraordinary 
enough in places, no matter how sim- 
ply I try to tell it. 

Because of her grandfather’s prowess 
with the rum bottle, Phcebe had always 
been kept apart from the young people 
of Griswold, especially those who live 
on the Hill, where the older families 
have their houses; and the first few 
weeks that she was at Mrs. Potter’s, 
she looked so lonely that I spoke to 
Judge Milton about it. The judge is 
our local genealogist, and as soon as 
he saw that it touched his hobby, he 
warmed to the idea. 

“She certainly ought to have some 
cousins and aunts somewhere,’ he 
nodded, his eyes shining behind his 
spectacles. “I’ll look the family up and 
see if I can’t make a connection.” 

About a month after that, he called 
at my office one afternoon with a long 
chart of Phcebe’s family. Some of the 
names appeared simply with two dates, 
thus: “Shubael Ames, 1676-1727” 
and these conveyed no story to the 
mind except such as might be gathered 
from their Christian names. But un- 
der other entries, the judge had writ- 
ten a few fine lines of biography, culled 
from those books of New England fam- 
ilies—sometimes as spicy as gossip and 
sometimes as dry as dust—which are 
the pride of every genealogist’s library. 
I can’t begin to copy all these notes, 


but the following six I will set down, 


first because they stood out from the 

others, and second because they figure 

in my story: 

JOHN AMES, 1611-1670. 
age of Mayflower. 
piety. 

WILLIS AMES, 1713-1760. Married Lucy 
Courtney, daughter of Sir John Courtney, 
who gambled away his estates in Warwick- 
shire and came to the Colonies t 
new fortune 

LEMUEL AMES, 1752-1787. 
Forge. 


Arrived first voy- 
A man rigorous in his 


seek a 


Died at Valley 
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JOSEPH AMES, 1650-1609 (?): A mariner, ” 
Was second mate on the Adventurer and 
turned pirate with Kidd and the rest of his 
crew. 

MORDECAI AMES, 1690-1754. Son of 
Betsey Medway, who killed a drunken In- 
dian with a skillet and thereby saved her 
own life and that of her infant son. 

MATTHEW MARK AMES, 1654-1712, 
Married Blanche Spencer, known later as 
“the Woman with the Pansy Eyes,” whose 
beauty and love of finery caused great 
scandal and finally led to her banishment 
from the Colony. 


There were many other notes, of 
course, most of them innocuous enough, 
but those were the six that especially 
interested me. 

“It’s a great family,” said the judge, 
rubbing his hands, when at last I° 
looked up from the chart. 

I acknowledged that. 

“But I don’t see any of those cousins 
and aunts you were talking about,” I 
told him. 

“No; the line’s petered out pretty 
thin. But when it comes right down 
to ancestors, I don’t believe there’s any- 
body in Griswold who can hold a candle 
to Phoebe Ames.” 

“That’s all right, too,” I nearly said, 
“but Phoebe can’t visit with her ances- 
tors.” I didn’t say it, though. An 
unusual thought had come to my mind. 
I asked the judge if he would leave 
the chart with me, and it is on my desk 
is I write these lines. I must have 
studied it for half an hour or more 
that afternoon, but the item that kept 
drawing my eye was the note about 
Blanche Spencer, “known later as ‘the 
Woman with the Pansy Eyes,’ whose 
beauty and love of finery caused great 
scandal and finally led to her banish- 
ment from the Colony.” 

“T’ll have a good look this evening,” 
I thoughtfully told myself. “I have a 
sort of an idea——” 

I dropped in to see her about half 
past six, and we chatted together for 
a long time. Always before, I had re- 
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garded her as a girl—pretty and imma- 
ture; but that evening I realized for 
the first time that she was a woman, 
and a remarkably attractive one, too. 
Perhaps the change was apparent be- 
cause she had been freed from the cap- 
tain’s violent personality, or perhaps it 
was because of her dress, or some new 
trick she had acquired of doing her 
hair. 

For my part, though, I am inclined 
to say that my changed viewpoint was 
largely due to the judge’s chart, be- 
cause I hadn’t talked to Phoebe a min- 
ute before I saw what I had come to 
see. Her eyes were an unusual shade 
of blue, a blue like indigo velvet; and 
the more I looked, the more I felt that 
I was not only talking to Phoebe Ames, 
but that I was also in the presence of 
her who was “known later as ‘the 
Woman with the Pansy Eyes,’” and 
who suffered for it as you have seen. 

With this thought to guide me, I 
looked at Phoebe and her room more 
She had saved a number of 


carefully. 
I remember 


things from the auction. 
a pair of silk portiéres, evidently Japa- 
nese, worked with storks, long-legged 
and golden, and golden, curly clouds 
that looked like a woman’s hair; also, 
a piece of tapestry that nearly covered 
one of the walls, and on which grand 
gentlemen in tights and sport shirts 
reclined under mulberry trees with 
grand ladies in panniers. These, doubt- 
vere the fruits of Captain Ames’ 


were also little 


less, 
$€a vo" i ¢ 9 ad 
black Buddha that 

highboy and the heavy 
that hung over the top post of the bed. 
Yet when I looked at these things, I 
couldn't help thinking again of her 
“whose beauty and love of finery” had 
caused such scandal in the Colony. But 
the next things I noticed were a half- 
finished sweater that Phoebe was kmt- 
ting and the darning basket that stood 
on the window sill. 

“She wouldn’t 


squatted on the 


silk kimono 


be doing that,” I 
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thought. “I never yet knew scandals 
and darning baskets to mix.” 

And because I was ashamed of what 
had been in my mind, I looked at 
Phoebe, who was facing the world so 
bravely, and for the moment I saw in 
her that more militant ancestor whose 
prompt action with the skillet had 
“saved her own life and that of her 
infant son.” 

After that, perhaps I drunk 
with suggestion, and yet if you ever 
come to Griswold, they wil}-tell you 
that I am not a particularly imagina- 
tive man. 

I don’t know how it is in the rest 
of the country, but darkness creeps in- 
sidiously into the long twilight almost 
without one’s noticing it; and while 
I was talking to Phoebe, the shadows 
began to settle in the corners of the 
room. I forget what it was she was 
talking about, but all at once I know 
she said: 

“Everybody has to take a chance 
once in a while. I guess it must have 
been arranged that way to make life 
interesting.” 

In*the shadows, then, I almost saw 
him—that titled ancestor “who gam- 
bled away his estates in Warwickshire 
and came to the Colonies to seek a new 
fortune.” In my fancy, he stood there 
behind Pheebe, a handsome, aristocratic 
figure, dressed in wine-colored velvet 
and silver lace, graceful, dawdling, irre- 
proachable in his manners, and yet one 
of those men who would have gambled 


went 


their souls away to the Evil One when 
the fit was on them. 

“Poor Pheebe!” I thought. “What 
chance has she got with a crowd like 
that back of her?” 

3ut when I remembered some of the 
others on Judge Milton’s chart, I felt 
more cheerful. Yes, and before I left, 
I had an idea that they were all in 
the room there watching us, or, rather, 
watching me. 

“And when you come to think of it,” 
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I thought, as I went slowly downstairs, 
“they were there, too—if Phocebe takes 
after them.” 

I sat up rather late that night, think- 
ing things over, and though I tried to 
argue myszlf out of the notion of 
Pheebe’s silent company, I ended by be- 
ing more convinced than ever. 

“Tf a child can take after its par- 
ents,” I reasoned, “it can go all the 
way back, because whom do the par- 
ents take after?” 

Ordinarily, you see, when a man or 
a woman does a strange thing, we have 
no family tree to give us a reason for 
it. A trusted citizen turns absconder, 
or a passing tramp performs an act of 
heroism, or a barber’s son develops a 
talent for mathematics—three 
that had appeared in Griswold within 
a year. And yet if we could see the 
family history of these examples of 
unexpectedness, I doubt if their cases 
would seem strange at all. On the 
contrary, they would probably seem the 
most natural things in the world, as 
natural as the fact that two and two 
make four. 

“And that’s how it is with Pheebe,” 
I thought, as I turned out the light that 
right. “I wouldn’t know any more than 
anybody else if I hadn’t seen the fam- 
ily tree. There I’d been thinking she 
was all alone in the world, but for that 
matter I wonder if anybody is. Pilgrim 


” 


cases 


—patriot—gambler—Pansy Eyes 


And quoting an immortal line that has 


beén my € f 
I added: **God help us every 


vening prayer these many 
years, 
one!’ said Tiny Tim.” 


IT 
‘ it. ' 

For a long time after that, I had no 
chance to talk to Phoebe, and though 
occasionally I heard stray bits of gos- 
sip, I didn’t pay much attention to them. 
At the same time, I couldn’t help but 
notice that the nice young people on 
the Hill continued to hold themselves 


Ainslee’s. 


aloof from her, and that Phoebe wa 
growing prettier and—somehow—more © 
defiant every day. 

Then one summer, when my house. 
keeper left me to get married, I tooka 
room and had my meals at Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s. My room was next to Pheebe’s, 
and we soon became great friends. The 
first thing I noticed that I didn’t like 
was her growing use of slang. And 
the second was her friendship for 
Jimmy Watson, who had lately come 
to live at Mrs. Potter’s. 

You will hear a lot about Master 
Watson before I’m through, so I might 
as well tell you now that he was a 
handsome young pagan who was earn- 
ing more money than was good for 
him by selling mill supplies through- 
out eastern Connecticut, making his 
headquarters in Griswold because that 
was the center of his district. Fora 
number of reasons, I knew he was no 
sort of company for Phcebe, but none 
of those reasons was exactly the sort 
that I could discuss with her. He was 
a keen, clever, thin-faced young man, 
with an irresistible air of “I won't be 
denied!” He danced well, talked well, 
looked well—surprisingly well—and so 
far as I could ever discover, he had 
no more idea of morality—either in its 
larger or its lesser sense—than he had 
of the U. S. A num- 
ber of times I tried to tell Phoebe what 
I thought about him, but always she 
met me with lat impassable manner 

f h i “Don’t worry. 


Pharmacopeeia. 
| 


One afternoor wi making a call 
on the Hilla rs. Hoyt’s, and I heard 
a few things tl didn’t please 
me any too well. 

“In the first place,” I said, “I don't 
believe a word of it. And in the second 
place, if it ever does come true, I should 
say it was because Phcebe Ames has 
never had a square deal in this town.” 

Mrs. Hoyt was the leader of Gris 
wold society—a masterful woman, as 
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you will presently see—and we parted 
that afternoon with considerable cool- 
ness between us. She was a widow 
with three daughters and a son. The 
latter, whose name was Winthrop, had 
studied for the ministry and had re- 
ceived his degree the same year that 
the war broke out. He had volunteered 
his services to one of the American 
relief commissions, and hadn’t been 
gone many months before he had been 
appointed chief administrator of the 
committees working for the relief of 
Poland. He was now coming home for 
a rest, and that is why I had called 
upon Mrs. Hoyt—to tell her about the 
program that we had arranged for her 
son. 

Winthrop arrived-the next morning 
—a tall, pale young man with a habit 
of frowning and snapping his fingers, 
which may have been partly why he 
had come home for a rest. When he 
reached Griswold, he had a welcome 
that he will probably never forget, but 
it didn’t take the Hill long to claim him 
for its own. The last I saw of thim 
that day, he was sitting by his mother 
in the back seat of Arthur Tillinghast’s 


car, their beaky noses as much alike 
as if they had been cast in the same 
mold, and looking more like a Roman 
empress and her son than anything that 
I can call to mind at the moment. 


The next evening after supper at 
Mrs. Potter’s, I sitting on the 
veranda talking to Phcebe. Jimmy 
Watson had gone up Mass 
nd wouldn’t be two or 
three While and | 
chatted together, I saw Win- 
throp Hoyt come swinging down the 
Hill in the distance. We had just been 
talking about him—or at least I had— 
and I remember that Phoebe was lean- 
ing forward on her elbows, much 
amused. 
“Look here,” I said. 
like an introduction? 
call him as he goes by.’ 


was 
into ichu 
back fot 

Phe ebe 


young 


7 
veeKs, 


“Wouldn’t you 
If you like, ’ll 
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“Wait a minute,” she laughed. 

She arose and went inside, giving 
me a delicate tap on the top of my 
head with the tip of her finger as she 
passed back of my chair, quite as if 
we were a pair of conspirators hatch- 
ing some sort of a plot. When she 
came back, she had a silk scarf over 
her shoulders and was holding a 
stamped letter in her hand. She sat 
down by my side again, and while she 
looked up the street at the approaching 
figure of Winthrop Hoyt, I half turned 
in my chair and looked at her. 

She was wearing dark green and 
black that day—her scarf was of black 
silk net—and it may have been due to 
the excitement of what was in her 
mind, but I had never seen her look 
so attractive. The longer I looked, the 
more she seemed to magnetize the eye. 
It’s hard to put ‘it into words, but if 
you will try to understand me, I think 
you will know what I mean when I 
say that she looked dynamic, as if she 
were about to produce great effects. 
There had been times, especially when 
she was using slang, when Phoebe had 
reminded me of a pipe organ playing 
ragtime on the flute reeds. But that 
evening, as she sat there watching 
Winthrop Hoyt come down the Hill, 
she looked more as if she were about 
to play Gounod’s “Send Out Thy 
Light,” or Viviani’s “Silver Trumpets” 
—two selections that I have heard 
only once, but that I shall never forget. 

When young Hoyt reached the side- 
walk in front of the house and bowed, 
I called him, by way of answer, and 
introduced him to Pheebe. 

“Although you probably remember 
her,” I added, pulling out another chair; 
“old Captain Ames’ granddaughter.” 
And for fear he might remember the 
bacchanal captain not wisely, but too 
well, I went on, “That reminds me, 
Pheebe, Judge Milton was telling me 
about your family tree a year or two 
ago. Any time you wart to join the 
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Descendants of the Mayflower, you just 
let him know x 

Young Hoyt had started to bow to 
Pheebe, but he ended by shaking hands ; 
and though I tried to tell myself later 
that this was because of my remarks 
on Phoebe’s ancestry, I knew better. 

“He shook hands,” I thought, “be- 
cause she gave him the Pansy Eyes,” 
which was rather inelegant, as our 
thoughts are apt to be when we are 
more concerned with expressing a con- 
clusion than with choosing our words. 
“And that’s the reason,” I continued 
to myself that night—thinking things 
over, as I like to think thfhgs over be- 
fore I go to sleep—‘that’s the reason 
they went down to the post office 
together and that’s the reason he took 
her to Elmer Lewis’ and bought her 
an ice-cream soda. But—mmm, mmm, 
mmm!” I wickedly took thought with 
myself. ‘Wait till Mamma Hoyt hears 
about this! Won’t there be a time up 
on the Hill!” 

The next evening after supper, I was 
sitting out on the veranda again when 
Phoebe came and sat by me, delicately 
tapping the top of my head as she 
passed, just as she had done the night 
before. I had already noticed in the 
dining room how well she looked, in a 
dress that seemed to be all flounces— 
a thin, white material with little rose- 
buds printed on it. It was high in the 
neck and short in the skirt 
to the 


according 


prevailing style, and it 
Phoebe ana ; ucl young al 
how I be- 
hadn’t 
school, it 
was nearly always the innocent-look- 
ing boys who played the tricks. 


passing innocence tha ym 
gan to have my doubts. | 


gotten that, when I went to 


for- 


“Well, Phoebe,” I said, noticing the 
letter that she seemed to be holding 
in her lap, almost waggishly, for my 
observation, “is he coming along again 
to-night ?” 

“T woulda’t be surprised,” she smiled, 
looking up the Hill. 
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“What are you going to do with that ” 
young man?” I asked. “Trying to” 
break his heart ?” 

Her lips tightened for a moment, and 
I suddenly found myself thinking: “Or 
are you trying to break his mother’s 
heart?’ The thought had too tragic a 
sound for my liking, and I was still 
trying to put it from me when I caught 
sight of the distant figure of Winthrop 
Hoyt swinging down the Hill. 

Even as far off as that, I could dis- 
tinguish a certain angle of his chin, a 
certain set of his shoulders, such as 
you might expect to see in a man who 
is marching under fire. Nearly every 
veranda on Main Street had some one 
sitting on it, and it seemed to me that 
they were all watching him, too. By 
my side, Pheebe hummed a little air 
to herself, and turned and turned the 
letter in her lap. Without a doubt, 
Mrs. Hoyt must have heard of her 
son’s adventures the night before. It 
was just the sort of thing that con- 
stitutes the gossip of our town. And 
having heard it, I knew that the mas- 
terful old lady must have spoken to 
young Winthrop about it—spoken with 
a tongue like many needles. 

“He won’t stop to-night,” I thought 
to myself, but at the same moment that 
I was expressing the thought, I was 
doubting it. The nearer young Hoyt 
came, the more determinedly he seemed 
to throw out his and stiffen his 
chin, and the ntentedly did 
Pheebe hum in the chair by my side 


and 


legs 
more ( 
and turn r in her 
lap. 
He reached our corner, and I saw 
that he was frowning and snapping his 
fingers to himself. He reached the 
house next door, and then, with a res- 
olute swing, he turned in at our path. 
Simultaneously, it seemed to me that 
from the houses up and down Main 
Street a sort of breathless tension 
broke, as if all Griswold had been wait- 
ing and watching for it, too. 
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He sat down on the other side of 
Phoebe, and we talked for a time of 
his work in Poland. Frankly, I was 


trying to size him up, more than any- 
thing else and—a strange thing to say 
—I found my answer in the profile of 


his nose. 

“Tust such a bossy nose as the old 
lady’s,” I reflected, with that inelegance 
of thought which sometimes falls upon 
me when I am excited. “He takes 
after his mother, and she won't be able 
to drive him any more than he could 
drive her. Less, too, I guess, because 
of his age. She’ll only make him stub- 
born.” 

For that matter, though, I don’t think 
Mrs. Hoyt had much chance after the 
second time her son walked with Phoebe 
in the evening. The Other Woman 
took care of that—she who had been 
banished from the Colony so many 
years ago. I was sitting on the veranda 
when Pheebe and Winthrop came back 
that night, and after young Hoyt had 
taken his departure, Phoebe came and 
sat by me and watched him go striding 
up the Hill. The Hoyts’ house at the 
top had a round window of red-stained 
glass at the side of their staircase, and 
in the distance this window seemed to 
be glaring down at Phcebe—and at me 
—like an angry, bloodshot eye. 

“Phoebe,” I said at last, “what are 
you going to do with that young man?” 
moment I thought her face 
but even while I 

, I saw her 

at that red light uy 
I repeated, “what are you 


For a 


softened. 


DM} 1 ’” 
cebe, 


going to do with that young man?” 

To which she gave me a surprising 
answer: 

“They'll 
comes.” 

“Who will?” 

“That crowd on the Hill.” 

At that she arose, laughing on a low 
note, and as she passed my chair, she 
tapped my head with the tip of her 


find out when the time 
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finger. For one ridiculous moment, I 
thought she whispered, “Wood!” And 
when she reached the door, she deliv- 
ered a thrust at the distant house on 
the Hill as if she had had a sword in 
her hand, making a click with the side 
of her tongue to give the effect of an 
audible hit. 

“Good night!” she said, and the next 
second she was gone. 

I settled myself down to think this 
over, meanwhile watching that angry 
red eye up the Hill. 

“He must have been in there quite 
a while now,” I thought. “They’re 
keeping late hours up there to-night.” 
But a moment later I had a better solu- 
tion. “His mother’s been sitting up for 
him,” I reflected. ‘“She’s probably giv- 
ing it to him right now!” 

A wicked temptation overcame me— 
curiosity has always been my ruling 
passion—and, crossing the street, I 
slowly sauntered up the Hill, ashamed 
of my inquisitiveness and trying to tell 
myself that I was out only to enjoy the 
night. 

“Yes,” I thought, when I reached 
the top, “they’re at it!” 

From over Hoyts’ lawn, I could make 
out the sound of a woman’s angry voice, 
though once I heard a man shouting, 
and again I heard a chorus of weeping. 

“That’s Winthrop,” I said, when I 
the second “And that’s 
said heard the 


noise. 
when I 


heard 
the girls,” I 
third. 

Thoroughly ) 
that time, I went back down the Hill. 

‘“Phoebe’s certainly getting even,” I 
reflected and, looking back at the house 
on the Hill, I thought, ‘“You’d better 
save some of that. You don’t know 
what you’re in for yet!” 

For the next few weeks, Winthrop 
Hoyt and Phcebe Ames formed the 
leading topic of conversation in Gris- 
wold. If it hadn’t been for the oppo- 
sition of Winthrop’s family, and if it 
hadn’t been for the plan that I was 


ashamed of myself by 
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sure Phoebe had in her mind, I would 
have called it an ideal love affair. He 
was certainly infatuated. The Woman 
with the Pansy Eyes attended to that 
part of it. But it didn’t require much 
imagination to guess what he was go- 
ing through at home. Once I saw that 
red eye on the Hill keeping its angry 
vigil till after midnight, and the next 
morning Winthrop Hoyt was my first 
caller. I noticed him when he turned 
in at the path, frowning to himself in 
thought and snapping his fingers right 
and left. He was paler than usual, 
and he was more earnest than usual, 
and by this and by that I said to my- 
self : 

“Here’s a boy who didn’t get much 
sleep last night.” 

“Doctor,” he began at once, “you’ve 
known Phoebe Ames all her life, haven’t 
you?” 

“Ah-ha!”’ I said to myself with the 
rising inflection, but I contented my- 
self with nodding and picking up the 
little stork on my desk that I like to 
play with when I don’t want to talk. 
He boggled at the next question, but 
at last it out 
gush of indignation: 

“Do know 
her?” 

I could tell pretty 
he had been hearing up on the Hill; 
and in the homely old phrase, gan 
to feel warm und I] lit 
ally, I 


man 


came with a sort of a 


anything a st 


you 


well, then, what 


can 

at a l i 

younger woman. Besides, 

one soft spot in my heart, it was the 
one that I kept for Pheebe. I laid 
down the stork and raised my right fist, 
ready to bring it down into the palm 
of my left hand. 

“Winthrop,” I said, “I’ve known you 
all your life, and I’ve known Phebe 
all her life. And I want to tell you 
here and now that if I twenty 
years younger, and if she would have 


to wl 


were 


Ainslee’s 


me, I would marry Phoebe Ames just™ 
as quick as God would let me!” And 
“Bang!”’-came down the fist, as if it 
“would cry, “Hurrah!” 

He stood up, then, and we shook 
hands; and while we were shaking 
hands, I felt him tremble. 

“Thank you, doctor,” he said. 
—you shall be my best man!” 

A minute later, I saw him go swing- 
ing up the Hill, as if he were walking 
on air. 

They went to Norwich that after- 
noon and came back at half past eleven, 
just as I was finishing my good-night 
cigar. When they saw me on the 
veranda, they came and sat down, one 
on each side of me, quite like a little 
family. Phoebe showed me the ring, 
carelessly, casually, as if it didn’t in- 
terest her very deeply ; and after young 
Hoyt had gone, she and I still sat there, 
talking a little and looking out into the 
night a good deal. 

“Well,” she said at last, “I guess I'll 
go in. I’ve had a busy day.” 

“So has he,” I thought grimly to my- 
self, and aloud I couldn’t help saying, 
“Have you seen his mother yet?” 

“Not yet,” said Phoebe, “but soon.” 
And then she began to laugh. 

Stop!” I said, shak- 


You'll be hysterical!” 


“ You 


e 
1 

t 
i 


“Stop, Pheebe! 
° o 1 r arm “ey 
ing her arm. 


it took an effort. 


e said, subsiding. 


be his 


hand. 
u Ww said, and 
turning off most significantly, she said, 
“Did you know Jimmy Watson is ex- 
pected back next week ?” 

“What’s that got to do with it?’ I 
asked. 

Reproachfully, Phoebe 
started for the door. \ I 
tapped 
passed back of me, 


heard it distinctly. 


“Don’t you worry,” she 


and 
had ex- 
head as_ she 
that time I 


arose 


pected, she my 


and 
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“Wood!” she whispered, and after 
that I had no manner of doubt about 
what she was going to do. 

“All the same,” I thought, “it’s not 
giving him a square deal—to say noth- 
ing of what’s going to happen when 
she throws him over.” And once in 
the night I remember I woke up, 
sharply thinking to myself, ‘Phoebe had 
better look out!” 

Yes, and even in the morning, when 
the sun shone through the window, it 
didn’t dispel the feeling, and the more 
I thought it over, the more clearly I 
saw that all the elements of a first-class 
tragedy were being gradually brought 
together by that silent company whose 
names I had seen in Pheebe’s family 
tree. 

“If I can stop it,” I told myself, “I 
certainly shall.” 

But dealing with such intangible 
characters, I couldn’t help feeling that 
it was a pretty big “if.” 


1uu. 


I thought it over all through break- 
fast, and on my rounds that morning 
it was the top thought in my mind. 
In the afternoon, I was rolling along 
the curves of Lovers’ Lane when I 
nearly ran into Winthrop Hoyt and 
Pheebe Ames, who had been slowly 
walking along, hand in hand. I stopped 
my car just in time to escape hitting 

, and then ] 
ood look at 


pped holding hands, 


around to 
Yes, tl 
| Pha 
vas blushing a little and was looking 
at me through the fringe of her eye- 


lashes. 


turned 


1 
them 


1ey 
1 
D 


and e 


“Tm awfully sorry, doctor,” said 
Winthrop, drawing Pheebe’s hand 
through his arm. “But, you see, we 
were thinking of something else.” 

Being curious to hear more, I said 
but looked at Phoebe. She 
blushed again—a blush that started on 


nothing, 
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her cheeks and went rolling down into 
the V of her waist. 

“Good Lord!” I thought. ‘Suppose 
she does!” And though I laughed a 
little after I had rolled on again, I 
didn’t laugh long, because I caught a 
bitter note in it that I didn’t like at all. 

It seemed to me that Phoebe avoided 
me for the next few days, and it wasn’t 
till Friday night that she joined me on 
the front veranda before going in. 
She was wearing one of her quietest 
dresses, and twice in the first few min- 
utes, she corrected herself, each time 
crossing out a slang word she had 
spoken and substituting something bet- 
ter for it. 

“Well, Phoebe,” I said, “how’s the 
great affair getting on?” 

“All right,” she answered meekly; 
and then, as if I had contradicted her 
she added, “He isn’t half bad when 
you get to know him,” and warmly re- 
peated, “Not half bad!” 

“As a matter of fact,” I said, “you’re 
falling in love with him, aren’t you?” 
Because, you see, I was bound to have 
it out with myself and be done with it. 

“T thought he’d be terribly stiff,” 
said Pheebe, “but he isn’t a bit. He— 
he ey 

“He has bonnets trimmed on him?” 

“Yes. And he smokes.” 

“T smoke myself,” I said, thought- 
fully flicking the ash from my cigar, 
“but I’ve never had anybody trim a 
bonnet on me, so far as I can re- 
member.” 

In the darkness I felt her hand slip- 
ping down my arm, and presently she 
was patting my hand again in a sort 
of silent sympathy, but I doubt if I 
shall ever forget how lonely I felt just 
then, like an old man suddenly gone 
to seed. 

“So you’ve fallen in love with him, 
have you?” I asked. 

For the second time, she evaded the 
question. 

“I’m going to call on his mother 
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to-morrow afternoon,” she whispered. 
“You know, we’d go to Boston to live. 
He’s had some splendid offers. It isn’t 
as if I were going to live with her.” 
Her tone was almost plaintive, as if 
she were mutely asking me to forget 
some things she had said. 

“Pansy Eyes has had her innings,” 
I told myself, “and so has he who 
sailed with Kidd. The better crowd’s 
coming forward now.” And following 
this thought as far as it went, I laughed 
to myself rather ruefully, “Phoebe 
won’t tap my head when she walks past 
to-night!” 

It was a dark night. The ten o’clock 
trolley from Norwich had come in, and 
I interrupted my thoughts at the sight 
of a familiar figure that was hurrying 
up from the station, handicapped by a 
suit case and a cane. I saw him under 
an arc light and then I lost him in the 
darkness. Phoebe must have seen him 
at the same moment. 

“T guess [ll go in,” 
riedly rising. 

“What’s the hurry?” 

“It’s late,” she said, “and I’ve got a 
hard day to-morrow. Good night.” 

Whereupon, I held myself in tight 
expectation as she walked back of my 
chair. There was no knowing tap on 
the top of my head that night, but just 
as I thought she had passed me, I felt 
her hand laid for a on my 
shoulder. 

“Good night!” she 
She had hardly cl 
Jimmy Watson came 
steps. Even in 
conscious of the superlative style of 
his clothes and the jaunty angle of his 

hat. 

“Evening, evening, you 
are!” he exclaimed, and, dropping his 
baggage, he came over in that brisk 
way of his that would never be denied. 
“Why, hello, doc!” he said, dropping 
into the chair from which Phoebe had 
just flown. “How’s every little thing?” 


she said, hur- 


moment 


whoever 


Ainslee’s 


For the next few minutes, he deliy. 
ered himself of a sprightly monologue, 7 
dealing with the life, adventures, and 
smartness of one James Watson, and 
then he came to something more inter- 
esting. 

“Say!” he suddenly interrupted him- 
self. “I heard a funny thing on the 
trolley coming up. I was talking to a 
couple of the mill girls—jollying them 
along, you know—and how do you sup- 
pose they got back at me? Said that 
Phoebe Ames was engaged to this young 
dominie, Winthrop Hoyt—the guy 
who’s back from Poland! Get that?” 

I told him, as nicely as I could, that 
quite a few had got it. 

“Don’t you believe it!” he said, 
“Nothing to it! She’s just been kid- 
ding him, along while I was away— 
the same as I’d do, myself. Say, doe, 
I’ll tell you what I'll do with you! I'll 
bet you a good dinner—planked steak 
and mushrooms down at the Wauregan 
House—that Phoebe goes to Wildwood 
Park with me night and 
leaves this guy from Poland pulling his 
hair !” 

Another wicked thought leaped into 
my mind, but this time I suppressed 
it. Indeed, I remember that I gradually 
grew so indignant that even Watson 


to-morrow 


noticed it. 

“Well, good night, said, 
pringing up with that air of a young 
never be denied 
” He paused 


doc,”’ he 


an who would 
“You'll see, .to-m 


t 


rrow 
adoor 


mnt ou re too long now, 


u'll get sunburned!” 


owe 
Next morning I was down to break- 
fast early, but Jimmy was there before 


ne said. 4 


me. 
“That’s so he won’t miss Pheebe,” I 
thought; and, taking another look at 
him, I couldn’t help adding, “Our young 
Lothario is dressed to kill to-day!” 
To his’ evident disappointment, 
Phoebe didn’t come down to breakfast, 
and Jimmy stationed himself on the 
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yeranda near the door, pretending to 
read the newspaper, but keeping a vigi- 
lant eye ready whenever a step was 
heard in the hall. He was there when 
I started on my calls at ten o’clock; 
and he was there, looking better satis- 
fied, when I came back at twelve. 

Phoebe had told me that Winthrop 
was coming for her at a quarter past 
twelve. She was to have lunch with 
his folks, and spend the afternoon at 
the big house on the Hill. Accord- 
ingly, I ran my car into the barn and 
went and sat by Jimmy on the veranda. 
I didn’t expect anything to happen, but 
I did intend to be there if it did. 

Jimmy was looking up the Hill when 
I sat down, and glancing over his 
shoulder, sure enough, I saw Winthrop 
Hoyt coming, his black clothes re- 
lieved by the flower in his buttonhole, 
walking with that precision which de- 
notes a high degree of nervousness. 
When he reached the house, he came 
along the veranda and shook hands with 
us both, but he was evidently on pins 
and needles, so I didn’t detain him. 
Phoebe must have been watching for 
him upstairs, and half a minute later, 
they had started up the Hill together. 
I had noticed that Phoebe was pale 
and had a suggestion of shadows 
around her eyes. 

“She loves him, all right,” I thought, 
“or she’d never stand what she’s go- 
ing to stand this afternoon.” 

Halfway up the Hill, 
iple might hay 
laced her hand 

she found the patl 
had thought. To 
Jimmy noticed this, too. 

“Tough sledding,” he muttered with 
a cynical smile. “I told her the old 
lady would ride her to death.” 

That didn’t sound right to me. 

“Told her?” I asked. “When?” 

“Upstairs, this when 
were You 


here all 


e 


1 steeper than 


my surprise, 


morning, you 
don’t 


morn- 


raleir 1] 
making Calls, 


your 


eal —_ 
stuck down 


suppose 
g 
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ing, do you? My room’s about oppo- 
site hers and Lord, doc! What’s 
the matter?” 

I tried to tell him, but it didn’t bite 
in. 

“No harm at all,” he protested. “I 
only told her what was going to hap- 
pen if she marries into that family, 
and you know it as well as I do.” He 
got up and gave an_ overelaborate 
yawn. “Guess I'll go in and get a bite,” 
he said, “and shoot a little pool this 
afternoon. Phoebe said she wouldn’t 
be back till five.” 

It wasn’t quite four, though, when 
she came back down the Hill, Winthrop 
walking with her, and it needed only 
one glance to see that something was 
wrong. I was visiting a patient at the 
time, but even through the window, 
I could tell, from the tilt of Phcebe’s 
chin and the two bright spots that 
glowed like fire on her cheeks, that she 
hadn’t exactly enjoyed herself that 
afternoon. She must have dismissed 
Winthrop at the door, because a few 
minutes later I saw him going back 
up the Hill by himself, his shoulders 
slightly bent, frowning to himself and 
snapping his fingers. 

“T’ll bet he thinks Poland was never 
like this,’ I thought, and as soon as 
I was through with my calls, I hurried 
back to the house. Phoebe, I found, 
was in her room, and after thinking it 
over, I went and rapped on her door. 


IV. 

The room looked just the same as 
the first time I had called there. The 
golden storks contorted themselves un- 
der the curly clouds; the tapestry fig- 
ures reclined and made love under the 
tapestry trees; the little black Buddha 
still squatted on the highboy. The 
only different thing in the room was 
Phoebe. She was no longer the Woman 
with the Pansy Eyes. She was Phoebe 


the angry; nay, more—she was Phoebe 
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the reckless. Evidently she had been 
writing—writing with an abandon that 
had inked her finger to the knuckle; 
and though she was paler than I had 
ever seen her, those two spots still 
glowed on her cheeks as if they had 
turned into stains. 

“Well, Phoebe,” I said, thinking it 
would ease her if she told me about 
it, “did you have a nice visit?” 

At that she choked, and again, if I 
hadn’t been careful, she would have 
had hysterics. Bit by bit, then, she 
told me, and I began to know why 
women can stand pain better than men. 
It’s because they are more trained to 
repression. 

“T stood it as long as I could for his 
sake,” she concluded, “but when she 
began telling—about other young men 
she had known—whose lives had been 
ruined—because they had been looped 
in—by low women and bad women 
‘Looped in,’ mind you, by Jow women 


and bad women! And all the time 


staring at me—till I began to blink and 


” 


blush—and tremble inside—— 

Phoebe had to stop there, till she got 
her voice more under control. 

“But I'll fix her!” she said at last, 
sealing the letter she had been writing. 
“T’ll -let her see if I’m trying to loop 
anybody in!” 

Looking at the letter, I saw a slight 
bulge in the envelope, and glancing 
quickly at Phoebe’s left hand, I noticed 
that the engagement ring was gone. I 
knew then that she had reverted to 
her first plan, the one she had 
before she had fallen in love with Win- 
throp. She was going to throw him 
over with a large, public gesture, as 
if she were saying to the girls on the 
Hill, “Here! Take my leavings!” And 
she had probably written Winthrop that 
she was sending him back his ring be- 


made 


cause of the intolerable attitude of his 
family. I thought then of the row I 
had heard that night, and of that mas- 
terful son of a masterful mother, and 


Ainslee’s 


of that red window which had kepey 
its nightly vigil like an angry, bloodshot” 
eye. 

“Heaven help you when he gets this 
note!” I thought. “You'll know what 
trouble is!” 

“Been writing to Winthrop ?” I asked, 
as quietly as I could. 

“Yes! Ill. show her whether I’m 
looping him in!’ She paused and then 
flamed up again, “I’m going to Wild- 
wood Park with Jimmy Watson to- 
night, and they can have that over, too!” 

Phcebe was dressed in a long kimono, 
with loose sleeves edged with lace. She 
stood at her desk with the letter in her 
hand as if it were a card she was play- 
ing, staring at me with eyes that were 
overbright. 

“He’s there, all right!” I thought, 
my mind going back to the titled an- 
cestor whose name had appeared on 
Judge Milton’s chart—the one who had 
gambled away his estates in Warwick- 
shire and had come to the Colonies to 
seek a new fortune. Looking at Pheebe, 
it was easy to picture him in his velvet 
coat and lace cuffs, leaning tensely over 
the card table—a man who would have 
gambled his soul away to the Evil One 
when the fever was on him. 

“And so would Phcebe gamble away 
her happiness,” I thought, “just to get 
even with that old lady!” 

As gently as I could, then, I began 
to talk to her, speaking up for Win- 
throp Hoyt like another John Alden. 
She listened in obvious impatience at 
first. When I told her a good 
husband he would make, she answered 
shortly, “There are others!’ and I knew 
she was thinking of Jimmy Watson. 

But gradually her mood softened. 
She sighed a little, and I could see from 
that how much she really loved young 
Hoyt. She sat in a chair by the side 
of the window, one half of her face 
in the shadows; and as I talked and 
watched her to see how she was taking 
it, I again had the feeling that the 


what 
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room was filled with an invisible com- 
pany, good and bad, whose blood was 
in Phoebe’s veins—flesh of the same 
flesh, bone of the same bone 


and who 
were struggling together, the good 
against the bad, while Pheebe sat at 
the window shaken by conflicting forces 
whose existence she didn’t even guess. 

More and more, her mood softened. 
Tears came to her eyes. But just as 
I though the victory was ours, she 
arose, staring across the street through 
the curtains, dabbing her eyes with her 
handkerchief, her face grown hard. 

“No, sir!” she said. “She’s not go- 
ing to say things like that and get 
away with it!” And giving me a look 
that was all defiance, she added, “I’ve 
got to get dressed now!” 

At that, of course, I went back to 
my room—all the more quickly because 
I wanted to see what Phoebe had seen 
through her window. As I had half 
suspected, Mrs. Hoyt was on the other 
side of the street, walking slowly, but 
talking volubly, and with every sign of 
satisfaction, to one of her neighbors. 
As they talked, this neighbor nodded 
her head with equal satisfaction, while 
her eyes kept roving over to Phcebe’s 
windows. It wasn’t hard to guess what 
they were talking about. 

I didn’t eat much supper, and Phoebe 
didn’t come down at all. 
“She’s dressing to 

Jimmy,” I thought. 


it by the 


go out with 


chance he SOT, he gave m«¢ 
such an insufferable smile that I left 
the table as as I could and went 
to my office next door. 

There I was glad to find a patient 
waiting, but I hadn’t been listening to 
him long when I heard a great com- 
motion in the waiting room. Perhaps 
you can imagine how I felt when I 
o of Mrs. Potter’s boarders half 

and half supporting 


soon 


Saw tw 


leading Master 
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James Watson! And perhaps you can 
imagine how I felt when I saw that 
his head had been cut clean across the 
top! 

It was nearly half an hour later when 
I finished sewing his scalp, and after 
I had given him a stimulant, I asked 
him again how it happened. 

“Fell downstairs,” he repeated sulk- 
ily. “Knocked my head against the bot- 
tom step.” 

I had been thinking that over, 
I didn’t think much of it. 

“Jimmy,” I said, “what made you 
fall?” 

He thought it over for a few min- 
utes, looking sulkier than ever and not 
at all handsome, with his pallor and 
that wide stripe of tape across his head. 

“Well,” he said at last, “I guess I 
might as well tell you, or she will. 
Phoebe pushed me downstairs.” 

I kept a straight face. 

“What made her do that?” I asked. 

“Well, I'll tell you. When she came 
in this afternoon, she said she’d go to 
Wildwood Park with me to-night. Of 
course I knew something had happened, 
but I didn’t know what. We were go- 
ing on the seven-o’clock trolley. A 
little while after you left, I went up- 
stairs to see if she was ready yet, be- 
cause you know she didn’t show up 
for supper. I met her at the head of 
the stairs, and I saw she had a letter 


and 


in her hand. 

“Is that 
for fun than anything else, I made a 
erab and looked 

“Tt was addressed to little Winnie, 
and when I felt there was a ring inside 
it, I tumbled to what was going on. 

“*Good for you,’ I said. ‘The wise 
ones never get married.’ And with 
that—you know the way a fellow does 
when he’s feeling good, doc—I went 


” 


~~ 


for me?’ I said, and more 


to kiss her— 
“What?” I said. “You tried to kiss 

her just after you had told her that 

the wise ones never get married?” 
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“Sure, I did!” he replied. “Why 
not? And then the first thing I knew 
—biff! I caught it right on the nose 
and down the stairs I went, head over 
heels.” 

I did laugh then—laughed and thor- 
oughly enjoyed myself. 

“What’s the joke?” he asked, looking 
indignant enough. 

“You won’t understand it,” I warned 
him, “but once upon a time there was a 
woman who killed a drunken Indian 
with a skillet and thereby saved her 
own life and that of her infant son.” 

“What’s that got to do with this?” 
he blankly demanded. 

He doesn’t know to this day, but, 
as I told him, he wouldn’t have under- 
stood, so it makes no difference. 


It was nearly a year ago that all this 
» o a 


happened. Phcebe and Winthrop were 
married the next week and went to 
3oston. They have just returned for 
a visit to the big house on the Hill, 
and with them they brought a peace 
offering for old Mrs. Hoyt—the same 
being one of the finest little grandsons 


Ainslee’s 


that I have ever seen. The old lady™ 
likes nothing better than to carry i 
about and hold it gently against her 
bosom. 

“It’s just such a baby as Winthrop 
was,” she told me yesterday afternoon, 
“Tt’s just like having him in my arms 
again.” 

She laid him carefully back in his 
cradle, and then came the immemorial 
question. 

“Whom do you think he takes after” 

The question made me thoughtful, 
and partly to answer it I have written 
this story. The strange part, to my 
mind, is that Phoebe never had the least 
consciousness of the silent struggle that 
was waged around her. When I was 
coming away from the Hoyts’ yester- 
day, afternoon, I met her in the hall, 
She was carrying a handful of asters. 

“Well?” I smiling at her, 
“Happy ©” 

Radiantly she nodded, and began to 
pin a flower in my buttonhole. 

“But I shall never forget how good 
you were to me,” she said, “that time 
when I was all alone.” 


said, 


UNDAUNTED 


WHat I love and what I long for, that 
I faith in Whom I pray to 
what I purpose grief will waken. 


ut my 
And my strength and 


is taken; 
rests unshaken, 
BISPHAM. 


Mrs. Davip 





The 


Singing Waiter 


By Elmer Brown Mason 


UALBERTO had a great deal to 
recommend him among the sons 
and daughters of Italy, whose 

appreciation of pulchritude is as simple 
and spontaneous as the play of sun- 
light. Indeed, according to Anglo- 
Saxon standards, he was far too beau- 
tiful for a man, with his slim, boyish 
skin, and great soulful 
eyes. Also, Sullivan Street granted 
him a voice. Nevertheless, his was 
a great and unforgivable fault. He 
boasted awkwardly in a community 
where boasting is indeed a fine art, and, 
never silent, the liquid syllables of his 
mother tongue flowed in continuous 
peans of self-adulation or endless song. 

The trouble was that the Fates had 
been too kind to Gualberto. Imme- 
diately on his arrival in the land of 
opportunity, its golden promise had 
fulfilled for him by his acquisition 
Solario’s 


figure, olive 


been 
of the position of waiter in 
Chere he helped out the 


‘al_ rendition 


Was a increase 
pros] ¢ ri Vy 


raiment and the resplendent gold em- 


glared from his 
bossing of his countless cigarettes. 
In a cit 
grown weary of 
the happy 
the back-yard 


y so cosmopolitan that it has 
extremes, Solario’s 
medium. It 
dens wl 


leans 
to ne iere 
ostentatiously concocts 
lressing before your eyes, or 


ing banqueting halls where an 


Author of “The Butterfly Man,” 


“Gloves, Love, and Monte Carlo,” etc. 


East Indian from Jacksonville, Florida, 
serves your curry for a fee no rajah 
would scorn. The food was not only 
good, but cheap, the music was better, 
the service beyond reproach, and Gual- 
berto’s Neapolitan songs gave the place 
a cachet that insured its popularity. 
Solario himself was much.in evi- 
dence, but the real genius of the estab- 
lishment was Maddalena; Maddalena, 
who, from the stout high chair that 
groaned beneath her weight, superin- 
tended the grating of the cheese and 
celery that mutated simple spaghetti to 
a dish fit for the gods, delicately in- 
serted just the soupcon of garlic that 
gives a soul to the salad, and under 
whose sloe-black eyes passed every dish 
before it reached a patron. Also, it was 
to Maddalena that Gualberto owed, in 
a great measure, his overwhelming self- 
She was, indeed, the only 
was 


appreciation. 
person save himself of whom he 
a good word: 
you. Over forty, 
She knows 
9 night, only, she 
sa to me, ‘This He 
compares not with thee, Gualberto mio! 
And as for——’” Then would follow 
self-laudation without end. 
Poor Maddalena was indeed simpat- 
herself, with the 
issued so un- 
narrow 
with its 


Caruso—bah ! 


ica! Once a singer 


same baritone voice that 


expectedly from Gualberto’s 


chest, age and love of food, 


quickly resulting and 


corpulency, had driven her from the 


overwhelming 
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ranks of singing birds to the super- 
vision of those culinary masterpieces 
that had been her downfall. And she 
loved, loved, loved the slim young bari- 
tone; loved him as only women over 
forty can love; loved him so that she 
swayed toward him as an enormous 
sunflower to the sun. 

Gualberto accepted this homage as 
calmly and dispassionately as he did 
her ever-reiterated warning against 
food; a warning, however, which he 
took so much to heart as nearly to 
starve himself for the sake of his figure 
and voice, allaying many a pang of 
hunger with a handful of cigarettes. 

A splendid piece of luck came to 
Solario’s. The Italian consul at New 
York had won an American bride and, 
as a compliment to his nationality, the 
wedding supper was to take place at 
this restaurant most loved of his com- 
patriots. Great was the excitement in 
all Sullivan Street; greater still the 
planning and preparations. Never was 
there to have been such food, such mu- 
sic, for the last of which Gualberto was 
to furnish the piéce de résistance. 

It was then that the gods who had 
so richly endowed the young baritone 
suddenly deserted him. One evening, 
at the third line of “O Sole Mio,” his 
voice cracked, broke, and he was struck 
dumb. Sudden illness, they called it, 
and Maddalena hovered over him, the 
fear in her own eyes doubly reflected 
in his. 

Too much food was the reason, un- 
questionably. Let him fast a day and 
his cords would resume their normal 
functions. Gualberto fasted and 
smoked for twenty-four hours and, the 
next evening, his voice went to pieces 
at the second line. Then sickness due 
to fear, too little nourishment, and too 
much nicotine, really descended upon 
him. Maddalena nursed him through 


it all, the tenderness of her heart per- 
mitting him food even contrary to her 
deep-rooted belief that it was harmful. 





was convalescent and rejoicingly found 
his voice as strong as ever. 

On the great night of the wedding, 
Solario’s did itself more than proud, 
The food was perfect, the music more 
than could be asked; and, when the 
coffee and liqueurs were served, the 
guests lay back in comfortable reple- 
tion, prepared to enjoy the promised 
vocal feast of Neapolitan melodies, 

Behind the screen of patms, near 
which Gualberto was to sing, were hid- 
den guests uninvited, all the aristocracy 
of Sullivan Street in fact, an audience 
that might well flatter the vanity of the 
singing waiter. And he was at his very 
best! “La Bella Napoli’ brought wild 
applause; a laughing melody, more 
spoken than sung, proved irresistible; 
followed “O Sole Mio;” and then came 
his masterpiece. 

The string instruments twanged a 
soft prelude, and his voice soared forth 
in the first line of “La Paloma:” “The 
dawn it was bright and gay over land 
and sea ” and stopped! The hushed 
audience held its breath, waiting, but 
the song died into complete silence, 
Gualberto went dead white, while from 
his lips no sound came. Maddalena, 
leaning through the palms, stared at 
him, her face wet with perspiration. 
The singer caught her eyes, drew some- 
thing from them that braced his nerves, 
and began anew. 

“The dawn it was bright and gay 
over land and sea,” sang the glorious 
voice, in a cry half pain. And then, 
while the lips still shut and opened, 
there was a click of sudden silence like 
the snap of a buckle into place. 

Once more Gualberto gathered him- 
self together, sang the line, and dgain 
faltered. Then, clear as the fluting of 
a thrush, Maddalena’s voice caught up 
the words and, while Gualberto’s lips 
worked silently, carried it gloriously 
to an end: 





At the end of two weeks, Gualbertg™ 
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The Singing Waiter 


“‘Oh, pray for your child to God, for now I 
sail,’ said he. 

‘Nifia, should I return to my home no more, 

Open thy window, watch by the ocean’s 
shore. 

Then shall a snowy dove fly straight to thee. 

My loving spirit that white dove shall be!’” 

High, triumphant to the last note, 

while the audience gave that gasp that 

js more than applause, came the chorus: 

“Oh, the glad sailor boy sings with joy as 
he sails!” 


Gualberto exchanged the contemptu- 
ous title of “the singing waiter,” that 
summer, for “O Sole Mio.” The name 
of “Sunshine” was not given in derision, 


for, with the loss of his voice and his 
marriage to Maddalena, his character, 
together with his figure, underwent an 
extraordinary change. 

Maddalena and her husband now 
have a restaurant of their own that is 
proving a gold mine. A ceremony takes 
place there, at least once a week, that 
delights the patrons, even though they 
be ignorant of its origin. Gualberto 
sings the first line of “La Paloma,” and 
then, together with many a savory 
breath, floats forth from the kitchen the 
rest of the song. 

That night the table d’hdte is espe- 
cially good and there are flowers, 


THE WASHERWOMAN 


HE was as crinkled as some old corn husk 
That God had left to wither in the sun. 
From out the steaming tub she drew 
Frail garments, one by one. 
Some woman’s things they were, and new, 
Dainty, lace-bordered with an ease of purse. 


So fine the garments and 
So red and hideous her hand! 
A wry smile deepened on the | 


Sut then, ll 


There came a little 


when all the clothes 


1 


of whi 


te 


1] 


sogey ball of black. 


Misplaced it must have been for there was only one, 
A whimsical, heart-warming thing 


A baby sock! 


Trembling, the washerwoman stroked the bit 
With scalded, horny fingers. 


Later, with the passion of her memory in her eyes, 
She hung the white clothes, reverently, to dry. 


FRANCES CAROLINE WILLEY. 
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ENNETH LORTON was a fa- 
K talist. He took pains to impress 
this upon his acquaintances, 
elaborately explaining his almost sen- 
sational rise to prominence as the ful- 
fillment of resistless destiny rather than 
an achievement of his ovn. Except 
for this superb conceit, he was a decid- 
edly likable person, a little lacking in 
humor, perhaps, and too much given to 
self-inspection, but otherwise amiable, 
personable, intelligent. Most women 
liked him, and a rather surprising num- 
ber of men found him congenial com- 
pany. It was odd that he had reached 
the age of thirty-four, the position of 
lieutenant governor, the promise of a 
senatorial toga at the next election, 
without even a breath of romance. 
Mrs. Willoughby ventured to rally him 
pleasantly about it as she strolled with 
him about the roomy apartment where 
he lived when in New York, out of ear- 
shot of the group about the tea table 
at the windows overlooking the Drive. 
He took her quite seriously and has- 
tened to explain the minor mystery. 
-““That with fate, Mrs. Wil- 
loughby,” he told her. ‘“When—or if, 
rather—the time comes for me to love 
I shall have no more 
all of 


career, 


rests 


voice 
this.” 
his 


and marry. 
in it than I have had in 
His gesture included his 
modest prosperity, his pleasing future. 
“You know my creed, I think.” 

Mrs. Willoughby shot a_ shrewd 
glance at him, suspicious of a jest, but 
his face was solemn. Then her eyes 
grew vague, meditative; her firm 
mouth assumed something like grim- 
ness. Her glance strayed toward the 
window, where a pretty girl, beauti 
fully dressed, was silhouetted against 


Among Those Present 


By Hugh Kahler 


Mrs. Willoughby was, ac- 
cording to her code, an admirable 
mother. And this was dear Gertrude’s 
fourth season. 

“*And some have matrimony thrust 
upon them,’” she quoted frivolously, 
“You belong to that contingent, then?” 

He laughed. 

“IT suppose so, since I was certainly 
not born married, and the idea of delib- 
erately achieving it is far from my in- 
tent. Let me show you this print, Mrs, 
Willoughby. It’s Hogarth at his best.” 

Mrs. Willoughby admired it duti- 
fully, but her thoughts were persist- 
ently elsewhere. And she was both 
observant and intelligent, as a good 
mother must needs be in these times of 
ours. 

Later, she justified herself to an un- 
easy conscience. 

“He had no business to leave it lying 
about,” she declared defiantly. 

Lieutenant Governor Lorton, mean- 
while, had already caught an enlight- 
ening glimpse of the Moving Finger. 

It was pleasant to find the Wil- 
loughbys dining at the next table, he 
He liked the mother, and the 
Queer that 


bring 


the light. 


thought. 
girl was a good sort, too. 

Willoughby happen 
them to the Lafayette, though. 
the well-fed type that prefers the flesh- 
pots of the upper city. Odd coinci- 
dence to meet the family down here. 
He nodded pleasantly and, later, excus- 
ing himself to the politician who shared 
his own table, sat at theirs for a few 
moments of amiable commonplace. He 
carried away with him an uneasy sen- 
What if Destiny had a finger 
in this seeming chance? What if Ger- 
He shook it off impatiently. 


should to 


He was 


sation. 


trude 
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Later, at the tiresome musical com- 
edy chosen by his up-State ally, he had 
a flash of relief as the Willoughby fam- 
ily interrupted the first act by occupy- 
ing the three vacant seats beside him. 
Gertrude entered first, naturally. They 
laughed a little at the persistent re- 
crossing of their paths. But Lorton 
wondered. His absorption cost him the 
respect of his henchman from Water- 
town, who subsequently reported him as 
a human icicle. Such things cost votes. 
But Lorton had more vital problems 
than votes to occupy him. Suppose 
He struggled with the idea. If Destiny 
intended him to love and marry Ger- 
trude Willoughby, Destiny would have 
to be more explicit about it. Still 

Thus he was scarcely surprised when, 
lunching next day at Sherry’s, he met 
her, waiting in the foyer as he entered. 
Her mother was late, as usual, she ex- 
plained. Odd—wasn’t it?—the way 
they kept running into each other. It 
wouldn’t happen again, however, as she 
was leaving town next day. Lorton 
breathed more freely. It was only co- 
incidence, after all. He needn’t have 
wondered. Still, if it had been Ger- 
trude, a fellow could have endured it. 
She had a pleasant voice, and her eyes 
were curiously deep when you looked 
straight into them. He sighed a little 
as he followed the head waiter to his 
table. 

He dined at the Astor, and as he took 
his place, looked about him with a vague 
that faded 
disappointment as his eye failed to dis- 
any sign of the Willoughbys. If 
he had met them here, it would have 
been hard to avoid the inference that 
some hidden power was tangling the 
wires which governed their movements. 
And Gertrude had a way of ending her 
sentences in a cool little laugh that lin- 
gered agreeably in the memory. He 
was disappointed again, at the opera, 
to discover himself between stout, be- 
diamonded, and multiple-chinned ma- 


expectancy into a vaguer 


cover 


trons, with no slender, slowly smiling 
Gertrude to hint of the inscrutable pur- 
poses of Fate. He even sought to as- 
sist’ Destiny’s wavering digit, after- 
ward, by supping at the gilded resort 
he felt would be most likely to appeal to 
Willoughby’s conventional tastes. But 
again no Gertrude. 

He woke next morning with an un- 
pleasant sense of melancholy in the 
knowledge that to-day she would shake 
off Manhattan’s dust and that he, too, 
would leave the city on an errand that 
could not wait. He meditated calling at 
the Willoughby house just off the Park, 
but reluctantly forewent the idea as he 
found no sound excuse for presenting 
himself there at such an hour. He 
thought of telephoning Gertrude his 
farewells, but abandoned that notion, 
too, as savoring of too great precipi- 
tancy. In the end he had himself driven 
to the Pennsylvania Station, depressed 
at the thought of a journey to Washing- 
ton and a confidential interview with 
the president—a prospect that had ex- 
cited him when the appointment had 
been made. He claimed his reserva- 
tion at the Pullman window and bought 
a silly magazine at the news stand on 
his way to the train. As the wheels 
started complainingly below him, he 
looked up into Gertrude Willoughby’s 
eyes. She faced him, in the act of re- 
moving a flimsy gauze veil, her hands 
lifted, her slim, graceful arms sharply 
outlined against the gloom of the half- 
lighted car, her glance merry, challeng- 
ing. 

“The field of Phillippi!’ she quoted. 
“We meet again, Jack Dalton! Are 
you bound for Washington, too?” 

The heart of Lieutenant Governor 
Lorton executed a complicated gymnas- 
tic maneuver. He gulped twice before 
he answered. It was destiny! There 
could be no mistaking the manifest de- 
sign of Fate in this last revelation. He 
recognized the patent urging of the 
Providence that guided him, recognized 
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it with a deep and abiding gratitude 
that it had chosen this woman to share 
his lot. He wasted no thought upon the 
contingency of her refusal to admit the 
force of the evidence. 

There are inconveniences connected 
with the process of betrothal in a fairly 
crowded Pullman especially in 
these days when progress has overcome 
the gloom of the occasional tunnel to 
tiresome perfection, but there are also 
compensations. To be engaged to the 
most fascinating girl extant, with the 
consciousness that duty and desire have, 
for once, leaped in unison, to sit close 
to her, to hear her voice and drink in 
the beauty of her, for four interminable 
hours, and yet restrain the maddening 


Car, 


impulse to stretch forth hungry arms, 
to satisfy lips that thirst divinely— 
here is an experience shared by few 
lesser lovers. To Kenneth Lorton it 
seemed somehow to set his romance in 
a class apart. Later, however, he was 
content to revert ignominiously to type. 

Gertrude made a remarkably appeal- 
ing bride, the papers agreed. [For once 
Lorton found himself in hearty accord 
with even the opposition sheets. 

He unfolded his philosophy during 
their wonderful wedding journey, a lit- 
tle timidly, as one who treads perilous 
paths. It is a ticklish matter to explain 
to the One Woman that one married 
her under the resistless compulsion of 


Destiny, regardless of a desire no | 


compelling which 1 
to coincide I 
but Lorton a 
and managed it wi 
trude, however, was 
tic. She found 
nations for the linked phenomena that 
Lorton held indubitably significant. As 
he piled proof on proof, however, she 


thout dis 


uhbornly ; ' 
tubbornly a cep- 


crassly rational expla- 
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grew curiously pensive. In the end, 
he had the satisfaction of convincing 
her. He was very happy. There are 
circumstances under which, according 
to the proverbs, that state of being in- 
volves a degree of ignorance. Lorton 
was blissfully ignorant. 

Later, when they had come back to 
New York, his wife spoke bluntly to 
her mother concerning certain vague 
suspicions of her own. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby chuckled grimly. 

“Fate left finger prints, eh?” she said. 
“Well, it can’t be helped. He brought 
it on himself—telling me _ that he 
wouldn’t marry unless he con- 
vinced that Kismet intended him to, 
And his cunning little red morocco en- 
gagement book lying in plain sight on 
the mantel, where he’d left it after con- 
sulting it in my presence! It would 
have been rank ingratitude to all the 
gods of luck not to take him at his 
word. I have a good memory, luckily, 
[ got his program for three days in the 
few moments I had while his back was 
turned. The rest was very easy. Ex- 
cept that your poor father had a ter- 
rible time getting seats next to his at 
the theater that night. And we couldn't 
manage it at the opera at any price. 
Well, are you sorry?” 

Gertrude shook her head. 

“Tt was fate, anyway,” she said, with 


were 


ubborn zeal of the recent convert. 


ave been mea ft, from the 


er lips. 

he was really a wise woman 

an excellent mother, she closed 

iem again. After all, any fair-minded 

sociéty reporter would probably have 

mentioned Fate as “among those pres- 
ent.” 





T is really awfully discouraging to 
| look down the accumulated list of 
a season’s productions and dis- 
cover that the real successes have been 
the plays that critics scarcely thought 
worth discussing, and the failures those 
around which columns of wonderfully 
clever matter have been entwined. The 
salve to the critical conscience, of 
course, is that mere pecuniary success 
means nothing at all, and that, from the 
critical pinnacle, only the artistic, the 
admirable, and the literary may be 
viewed. 

I write these lines, I have placed 
before me the record of a season’s do- 
ings, and I find that I have inspected 
one hundred and eight productions, sev- 
eral of which contained more than one 
play ; and this record is less voluminous 
than that of the which, 
i have noted, contains one hundred and 

elties This statement may be 


average season, 


1€ uninitia 
show th: 
“entertainment” 
ind that the critic’s life isn’t a bit 


after an- 


ju 
other. 
real, but just 

Seeing so many varied plays, those 


“make-believe.” 


who write about them naturally select 
the unordinary for approval. Their 
poor, tired souls rejoice when they are 
announce that a certain play is 
and removed from the usual 
They get out of per 
and are pushed 


able to 
Original 
commonplaces. 


spective, as it were, 


ALAN DALE 


rather rudely and impo- 
discovery that the “peo- 
ple’—and, after all, plays should be 
written for the people—reject their 
“finds” and indorse the very things that 
they, in contemptuous analysis, deem 
trite and un-worth-while. 

Have you ever paused to consider 
what must be the feelings of the critic 
—who is human being— 
when he sees his pet aversion in play- 
writing running a veritable Marathon, 
and the artistic treasure that gave im- 
petus to his whirling vocabulary repos- 
ing coyly in the storehouse? It isn’t 
a cozy feeling, by any means, though 
the critic will not admit it. He will 
pretend that he is delighted to be “dif- 
ferent ;” that the verdict of the mob is 
stupid and unreliable; that the public 
and that it would be 
dig to waste time 
that are just 


back into it 
litely by the 


sometimes a 


has no “mind ;” 
ndously infra 
the trivialities 
secret, but for 
sake don’t away ! 
Tt is the most arduous task in the world 
to write scorchingly memorable matter 
about such wonderful 
“Nothing But the Truth,” which has 
been on the run since August; or “The 
13th Chair,” which has a punch that 
can be analyzed into the abysmal depths 
of absurdity; or “Oh, Boy,” which is 
so charming, and so melodious, and 
completely enjoyable that nothing could 


you into a 


goodness’ give me 


Successes aS 
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stay its course. On the other hand, it 
is child’s play to discuss such a gloomy 
thing as Galsworthy’s ‘Fugitive,” 
which couldn’t last; or Chesterton’s 
“Magic,” one of the most intelligent 
offerings of the season, but lacking in 
all popular appeal; or “Mr. Lazarus,” 
which interrogation-marked 
that it was doomed; or “The Master,” 
with its Teutonic psychology, and its 
sardonic defiance; or “The Imaginary 
Invalid,” which was Moliére, and clas- 
sical. 

The most scathing rebuke that the 
manager can hurl at the critic lies in 
these paradoxical, but frivolous words: 
“When you like anything, we know 
that we have a failure on our hands; 
when you don’t like a thing, we prepare 
for a long run.” Of course the man- 
ager and the critic are like oil and 
water. You can shake ’em up, but you 
can’t mix ’em! The critic who gets on 
his high horses and refuses to acknowl- 
edge the verdict of the mob, wasting 
his time analyzing things that seem 
worth while to him only, is the critic 
who will slowly, but surely “go.” The 
public will resent his constant indorse- 
ment of the plays that it cannot endure, 
and his words will appeal merely to his 
colleagues—an audience that may be 
small and select, but one that is com- 
paratively useless and unnourishing. 

This critical fetish has 
been the Washington Square Players, 


ome mertt 


was so 


season the 


an organization that hi : 
some originality, some freshness, 1 
more knowledge of critics than of 

lic. 

Theatrical managers have 
the Washington Square Players and 
other “cults,” and I cannot blame them. 
Columns of effulgent adulation have 
been expended upon the efforts of these 
minified producers, because they ap- 
pealed to the jaded critics, tired of 
“popular” plays, while the very things 
that the public hankered for, and pat- 
ronized, rather li 


resented 


were cursorily dis- 


Ainslee’s 


missed. The one Washington Square @ 
offering that I reveled in, and consider 7 
as undoubtedly the most poignant satire 
that I have seen in a decade, was “Plots 
and Playwrights,” by Edward Massey, 
In fact, I am inclined to think that Mr, 
Massey’s gorgeously satirical diatribe 
suggested W. S. Gilbert, at his best and 
freshest. No critical pen could inveigh 
against the rubbish that is foisted upon 
us, season after season, as mordantly as 
Massey did in “Plots and Playwrights,” 
The little play was a gem. It corus- 
cated. 

Just the same, it is one’s duty to real- 
ize that such a playlet as “Plots and 
Playwrights” must make its appeal to 
critic rather than to playgoer. The 
critic sympathizes with Mr. Massey’s 
arraignment; it is precisely what he 
thinks and would love to say; it is in- 
spired in its remarkable verity. To the 
general public, “Plots and Playwrights” 
must undoubtedly be most humorous 
and clever—the general public is no 
fool, and can emphatically rejoice in 
pure humor—but it the human 
touch that such a farce as “Nothing But 
the Truth” contains. Can you see the 


lacks 


‘indignant scowls of critics at a state- 


Can you picture the 
contortions that such 
must cause?  Per- 
“Nothing But the 
Truth” trem It “handed me” 
a continuous laugh, and it inclosed Mr. 
“Willie” llier, wl is, to my mind, 
: i l i me- 

nally 
7 | ll | rs nal, 
1 art of the theater is 
without .standard—I preferrad ‘Plots 
and Playwrights,” but I realize that this 
is just the critic’s view, and quite neg- 
“Plots ar ” could 


ment like that? 
disgusted facial 
an announcement 
sonally, I enjoyed 


ndously. 


for th 


ligible. id Playwrights 


never enjoy the popularity accorded to 


Mr. Collier’s “‘vehicle. 
rhe pl Lys that critics doted on this 


season are too numerous to mention, 


ostly storehoused, or 












“withdrawn owing to previous con- 
tracts.” Mr. Brady’s offering, entitled 
“The Man Who Came Back,” was dire 
melodrama-—the sort one mentions, but 
rarely discusses. So was “The Knife,” 
which had large chunks of that com- 
modity known as “punch.” The well- 
drilled critic despises “punch.” He 
looks upon it as a contemptible bid for 
popularity. In fact, he regards popu- 
larity as something possibly useful, but 
Yet both these plays must 
be set down as successes. It is all very 
well to say that folks who approve 
drama of that ilk are “provincial” or 
inartistic or primitive. All real drama 
is primitive—otherwise, it wouldn’t be 
drama—but all theatergoers clamor 
for it. 

Of course it is rather luxurious and 
superiorlike to sit down and tell your 
nice, patient, and long-suffering readers 
why they should rush to see such a play 
That Ibsen horror was 
presented by our friends the Washing- 
ton Square Players, and as it was a 
comparative novelty to the younger gen- 
eration—which is always with us—it 
was hailed by the critics as something 
of a revelation. It was so exquisitely 
Scandinavian! It was so intimately 
fearful, and so pungently alcovious, 
don’t you know! It was such a “slice 
of life.” If its scenes had been laid 
in Hoboken, we might have called it 


guite nasty. 


as “Ghosts.” 


[ fail to see why any critic should 
mend his public to see “Ghosts.” 
Realizing what his public is, and always 
will be—for the general public never 
varies, and younger generations are not 
progressive—he should not put it on his 
own plane. He has seen play after 
play, year after year, until his very 
soul has grown weary, and nothing but 
the unusual can fill him with “pep’— 
but his public hasn’t. His public might 


enjoy “Ghosts” as a curiosity—though 
I have noticed that people who go to 
see curiosities prefer to do it 


with 


Plays and Players 


“complimentaries”’—but as solid diet 
the case is different. 

‘ The critic goes one night to see 
“Ghosts,” and perhaps the next night 
to sit through “His Little Widows.” 
[t is a dreadful let-down, and he is very 
sorrowful about it. He says caustic 
things; the applause affrights him; he 
cannot understand how intelligent peo- 
ple can avoid suffering as he suffers, 
The people who crowd in to see “His 
Little Widows” have not previously 
been present at the performance of 
“Ghosts.” They accept the musical 
comedy for exactly what it is, and en- 
joy it unquestioningly. There are no 
dregs to their cup of happiness. The 
critic may look upon “His Little Wid- 
ows” as morbid, and upon “Ghosts” as 
pure enjoyment. That, I am inclined 
to think, is his misfortune. 

Shaw’s recipe for writing a popular 
play is amusing—particularly so as he 
has never adopted it himself. 

“First you have an idea for a dra- 
matic situation,” says Bernard. “If it 
strikes you as splendidly original, while 
it is in fact as old as the hills, so much 
the better. For instance, the situation 
of an innocent person convicted by cir- 
cumstances of a crime may always be 
depended upon. If the person is a 
woman, she must be convicted of adul- 
tery. If a young officer, he must be 
convicted of. selling information to the 
enemy, though it is really a fascinating 
female spy who has ensnared him and 
stolen the incriminating document. If 
the wife, banished from her 
home, suffers through her 
separation from her children, and when 
one of them is dying, disguises herself 
as a nurse and attends it through its 
dying convulsion until the doctor—who 
should be a serio-comic person, and if 
possible a faithful old admirer of the 
lady’s—simultaneously announces the 
recovery of the child and the discovery 
of the wife’s innocence, the success of 
the play may be regarded as assured, if 


innocent 


agonies 
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the writer has any sort of knack for his 
work.” 

The “joker” in this statement lies, of 
course, in the last words—‘‘any sort of 
knack for his work.’”’ Shaw thinks that 
the majority of people in England and 
France who make a living by writing 
plays are “all but illiterate.” 

As a matter of fact, the playgoing 
public cares very little for fine writing, 
for subtle philosophy, or for scintillant 
wit. It is drama, the art of suspense, 
the humor of characterization, and the 
novelty of situation—or the apparent 
novelty—that count. 

Three new Barrie plays have been 
produced at the Empire Theater since 
my last writing, and they proved to be 
instructive in the very points that I 
have been trying to make. The best 
of the three was entitled “The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals.” To my 
mind, as a playgoer rather than as a 
critic, this was assuredly the most de- 
lightful one-act play that Barrie has 
ever written—even finer than ‘The 
Twelve Pound Look,” which was ad- 
mirable. Now, you know, Barrie is a 
sort of “cult” to critics. They burst 
into tears at his pathos, and they sit 
and chortle at his “fantasy’”—no mat- 
ter how strained and overelaborated it 
may be. They are not quite sane where 
Barrie is concerned. 

“The Old Lady Shows Her Medals” 
was not a bit like It was in- 
tensely human: it mac to be 


Barrie. 
eccentric or quaint or | 

fact, it made no effort in 

It proved to be pure dram: 
ticularly pathetic and poetic brand. The 
’Pon my word, 
The 


critics were perplexed. 
they were actually dumfounded. 


play was Barrie, and yet it wasn’t lik 
him ; therefore, it was sheer disappoint- 


ment. It was the sort of playlet that 
could not fail to 


human beings in its exquisite plaintive- 


make an appeal to 


ness. 
There was the poor old charwoman, 


Ainslee’s 


who was childless, and whose pals had 
all given sons to the war. She real- 
ized that it was everybody’s war but 
hers. She noted how proud they all 
were to get letters from their sons at 
the front, and how splendid it all was, 
So she scanned the newspapers, found 
a soldier who bore her name, and 
promptly announced that he was her 
son. She forged letters purporting to 
come from him and beginning, “Dear- 
est Mother”—the letters received by 
her cronies all started with “Dear 
Mother.” She sent ‘him cakes and 
clothes. Later, on a five days’ leave of 
absence, he came to her house, to up- 
braid her for her impudence. He was 
most indignant with her and quite re- 
pelled. 

Then the rampant maternity of the 
poor old soul began to impress him. He 
gradually succumbed to its call. He 
took her to the theater, treated her to 
some new clothes, and finally, in a most 
delightful scene, proposed to her, beg- 
ging her to accept him as her son. At 
the very close of the playlet, the old 
charwoman was seen cherishing his cap 
and medals, for he had been killed, and 
she was left alone again. 

This was not genuine Barrie. This 
did not cater to the Barrie “cult,” as 
such a fantastic and labored effort as 
“A Kiss for Cinderella” did. So it 
was deplored. It was a critic’s dis- 
It was commonplace sen- 


that thing 


appointment. 
timent, and all 
in most such 


sort of 

matters 
become 

mies. They establis 

and fall down and worship if. 

The two other Barrie playlets were 
“The Last Word” and “Old Friends.” 
The former was the usual Barrie affair, 
and dealt with the idea of the restraint 
that exists between the English father 
The two were strangers to 
and this condition was dis- 


and son. 
each other, 
sipated only by the war, which claimed 


the son as a second lieutenant. It was 
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a “fantastic” trifle without the slight- 
est appeal, but it was the “cult.” 

“Old Friends,” dramatized around 
the “curse of liquor,” was unspeakably 
bad, and the very cheapest sort of melo- 
drama. Critics could not tolerate it 
even with its Barrie label—they would 
not have dared to—but they were quite 
lukewarm in their disapproval. How 
such a play would have been held up 
to ridicule if it had been signed by 
Theodore Kremer! In “The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals,” Barrie really got 
away from himself, at his Barriest, and 
it was just about time! Barrie’s fan- 
tasy had already grown jejune; his 
“reputation” had been flaunted in his 
face so often that he felt impelled to 
live up to it. That is a sorry plight for 
any chap. Therefore, “The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals” was welcome. It 
came at “the psychological moment.” 


For the life of me, I cannot see why 
any critic should be afraid to like a 
play simply because he likes it! Some 
plays defy all the rules of technique, 
and the public applauds. After all, one 
should be perfectly free to enjoy one- 
self, if one can do it. The comedy that 
makes me laugh I positively refuse to 
scorn, even if it be contrary to all regu- 
lations, The drama that gives me one 
thrill, or even the suspicion of a thrill, I 
am going to applaud. I have so much 
respect for myself that I decline to dis- 
regard my own sentiments at the thea- 
ter. The play that makes me laugh is 
funny—to me, even if it happens to be 
the work of the usher who shows me to 
my seat. The play that quickens my 
pulses is drama, even if the devices be 
malevolently conspicuous and the ma- 
chinery openwork. 

The label on the jar means so little! 


pa ae, ole ee 


THE LITTLE GATES 


HE little gates of joy— 
See! They are wide and free to every mortal, 
Not one of them a barred, forbidden portal, 
Just open doors to bliss without alloy, 
The little gates of joy! 
Mine be those gates of sweetness— 
Not mighty portals showing noble views, 
Nor cloudy doors that haloed angels use, 
Not entrances to heaven’s high completeness, 


sweetness ! 


Just little gates of 
One little gate is laughter, 
Tender and merry, born of simple things ; 
And one a kiss that fleeting rapture brings; 
A song, a tear, a happy daydream after, 
Playthings and flowers and laughter! 
The little gates of joy— 
Be they my portion, God of little men! 
Give nobler souls the nobler things, and then— 
Give me the rose, the laugh, the kiss, the toy— 
The little gates of joy! 
ANNA ALICE CHAPIN. 
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HE LOST WATERS?” in this num- 
ber is but one of many new sto- 
ries by Charles Saxby. Those, of 
you who remember his _ sparkling 
novelettes, “Her Ladyship’s Second 
Youth,” “The Idealist,” “Lilies of 
Flame,” “The Exiles,” and “Her Se- 
rene Highness, Limited,” will welcome 
his return to AINSLEE’S. 

These colorful romances of Saxby’s 
are, in our opinion, realism of the truest 
sort. The man who stands so close to 
a painting that all he can see is the 


brush strokes and the weave of the can- 


vas misses the picture. The inquisitive 
investigator who sticks his head in a 
rainbow loses the rainbow. The writer 
who gets too close to the sordid little 
details of life misses the beautiful ro- 
mance of it. And yet this romance is 
just as real a thing, given the proper 
perspective, as the painting on the can- 
vas or the rainbow against the horizon. 
Mr. Saxby has drawn the colors for 
from life in many cor- 
ners of the world. Born in Devon- 
shire, he was brought up in Trinidad 
and Barbados. In Italy and southern 
Spain, he studied viticulture and the 
wine industry With friend 
island of Teneriffe, | 
revive the gl 


his romances 


formation of ; 


to search for gold and gems 
terlands of the Ivory and Gold Coast, 
he went to London to see one of the 
directors, only to be told that he had 
gone to Egypt for the winter. Mr. 
Saxby followed and obtained a 
position with the company, 
him knocking about West 


Hearing of the 
in the hin- 


him 
which kept 
\frica for 
the next couple of years. Up in the 


brush, cut off from the rest of the world 


by floods, he was stricken with fever™ 
He was finally carried two hundred 
miles by hammock to Axim, where hey 
was put on board a steamer and shipped) 
for home. After eight months in the} 
hospital, he was advised to try Calis 
fornia for the climate. A year and @ 
half in the mountains put him on his} 
feet again, 

To the September ArnsLee’s he cons 
tributes a powerful story of the Calie¥ 
fornia orange country, entitled “Thes 
Oleander.” 

The 


(areen 


same issue will contain “Theg 
Peanut,” the best novelette that 
Elmer Brown Mason has yet given us} 
“Gray Hair,” a delightful story by EW 
Temple Thurston; “A Sin,” a sparkling® 
love story with a dramatic ending, by 
W. B. Trites; “Understanding,” a@ 
strange story of the South by Bonnie¥ 
Ginger; and “Goffe, the Regicide,” an- 
other of Albert Payson Terhune’s 
“Men of Mystery.” 

Goffe, you will remember, was one of 
Cromwell’s colonels and sat with the 
judges who condemned Charles I. 
When Charles II. ascended the throne, 


( eared 


yffe discreetly disap Years 
were at wor- 
with flowing 


the meeting- 


beard appeared in 


house door and shouted, “The Indians 


are coming!” 


Briefly, sharply, the new- 
comer quelled the panic, organized the 
worshipers, and by sheer generalship 
routed the savages and sent them scur- 
rying to cover. When the settlers 
urned thank their had 
vanished as mysteriously as he had 
Bevond a doubt. But 


Goffe? 
vecame of him? 


savior, he 


1 
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‘Use Your Railroad Tickets and Go 


Your rail tickets are good for transportation on D & C Line steamers without extra charge. Practically 
all classes of tickets, including reduced rate, round trip, delegate and tourist tickets, are honored on D © C 
steamers. Ask your ticket agent to route you via D & C Line, 

Steamer Schedules 

Daily service between Detroit and Buffalo; also between Detroit and Cleveland, and between Toledo and Put-in-Bay. 
Four trips weekly between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinae Island and Lake Huron way ports. Send 2c stamp for illustrated 
pamphict and Great Lakes Map. Address L. G. Lewis, G. P. A., No. 3 Third Street, Betroit, Mich, 

DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION COMPANY 

Philip H. McMillan, Pres. A, A. Schantz, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. L. G. Lewis, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


ALWAYS OPEN 
RIGHT ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK 


Appeals particularly to cultivated people who seek rest and recrea- 
tion at the Sea Shore, Summer or Winter. From every section of the 
country such guests have come to Haddon Hall for 40 years—and 
come back again and again—it is so satisfying, so free from osten- 
tation, so comfortable and sufficient. Every facility is offered young 
and old for enjoyment. 

A step and you are in the surf. Fascinating shops and a thousand amusements are 


offered along the famous Boardwalk. Privileges of fine golf and yacht clubs. Rooms 
are comfortable and attractive—there is delightful music—and always interesting 


people. 
Make reservations—write for illustrated folder 


LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 
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“The Green Peanut” 


A sparkling complete novelette, by Elmer 








Brown Mason, who wrote “Gloves, Love t 
and Monte Carlo,” would alone be worth 
the price of admission to the September 
Ainslee’s. So would any one of these: 
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“Gray Hair” (woman elucidated) by E. Temple Thurston (w 
“A Sin” (printed champagne) . ; by W. B. Trites 
“The Oleander” (colorful romance) by Charles Saxby 
“The Trouble Woman” (strong) by Sarah Glover Curtis 
“Understanding” (different) . by Bonnie Ginger 

It’s every bit as entertaining as we wanted - 

it to be— 

SEPTEMBER AINSLEE’S 

Sead fo 
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To Leisureland 


where woods are cool, streams alluring, 
vacations ideal. Between New York City 
(with Albany and Troy the gateways) and 











Lake George 

The Adirondacks 
Lake Champlain 

The North and West 


The logical route is “The Luxurious Way” 


Largest and most magnificent river 
steamships in the world 
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Beauty’s Tribute 


* . * ””? 
Sead for free copy of Beautiful ‘Searchlight Magazine A soft, velvety skin with a touch of pink blending into 
a creamy ivory receives the tribute paid to Beauty 


everywhere. 


HUDSON NAVIGATION COMPANY CARMEN Complexion POWDER 


Pier 32, North River New York gives just this quality to the complexion, and its alluring 

=— fragrance makes it the choice of women of refinement 
and discrimination. 

White, Pink, Flesh, Cream—50c Everywhere 
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TED S mar mats 
THEN.HE Foucut For It 


HILIP NOLAN, a young lieutenant in the army of the how he repented and had the chance to fight for “Old Ger’ 
United States, under Aaron Burr's baleful influence, ond yes could not claim it as his own—this thrilling stay 


took part in a plot against the Republic. OTHE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY” 


The conspiracy was discovered. Nolan was court- 
martialed. Asked for proof that he had been true to the 

This book McClure’s Magazine offers almost withoutest 
those who accept the following worth while offer. 


United States, he cried: 
“e ° f . 
ey the Te I wish I may While in fact a classic of fiction, ““‘The Man With 
never hear of the United States again! aCountry”’ conveys amore powerful lesson in patriotism th 
He had sentenced himself. The verdict of the court was any document of history. It repays a second or third read 
that he should never again hear the name of his country. Every person who values a story simply for its power te 
or who would gain a deeper appreciation of what it means te bead 


How this strange sentence was carried out; how Nolan 
was exiled from his native land, though in sight of its flag; of the United States, will treasure this volume. 


DON’T BOTHER TO SEND MONEY WITH SUBSCRIPTION 
We cannot, of course, afford to distribute this Brings “The 
1 Oc: Man Without 21m Tear Off Coupon—Mail T 


valuable book at a cost that simply covers post- 
age and handling. We must make the condition 
that you send with your order a subscription to ” McCLURF’S MAGAZINE 
McClure’s. Subscriptions may be new or renewal. Country 261 4TH Ave., NEW 
You have the privilege of paying the subscription price at Toall who oni inand mail Enclosed find 10e. 

me **The Man Withow 


a later date. We will bill you later forit. 


the attached coupon with 
10 cents, we will send 
postpaid a handsome 
copy of “The Man With- 
out a Country,” bound in 
durable red leatherette 
cover, size 4 x 5‘ inches, 
76 pages, printedinlarge, 
clear type, onfine quality 
paper, stamped in gilt— 
an artistic, dainty edition 
from the press of a lead- 
ing New York publisher 
—a book whose retail 
value is 60 cents. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


251 Fourth Ave., New York City 





your ocr ortipomont at nm 
subscription to McC fure’s ‘Mag azin 
Leap below offer you accept) 
[ :2 ter my subscription to McClure’s fe 
one year and send me bill for $1.80. 
[ ter my subscription for 2 years and seal 
Et for $2.00—your special ‘‘save $1 
(If vou desire to pay cash for book and magasiee, 
$1.60 for 1 year or $2.10 for 2 years with coupes. 
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You Can Tell the People Who 
Have Iron in Their Blood 
—Strong, Healthy, Vigorous Folks 





Doctor Says Ordinary Nuxated Iron Will Make 
Nervous Rundown People 100% Stronger 
in Two Weeks’ Time in Many Cases. 


“One glance is enough to tell which people have 
jron in their blood,” said Dr. E, Sauer, a Boston 
physician who has studied widely both in this coun 
try and in Great European medical institutions, in 
a recent discourse. They are the ones that do and 
dare. The others are in the weakling class. Sleep- 
less nights spent worrying over supposed ailments, 
constant dosing with habit forming drugs and nar- 
coties for nervous weakness, stomach, liver or kid- 
ney disease and useless attempts to brace up with 
strong coffee or other stimulants are what keep 
them suffering and vainly longing to be strong. 
Their real trouble is lack of iron in the _ blood. 
Without iron the blood has no power to change food 
into living tissue and therefore, nothing you eat 
does you any good; you don't get the strength out 
of it, The moment iron is supplied the multitude 
of dangerous symptoms disappear. I have 
dozens of nervous, rundown people who were 
all the time, double and even triple their streng 
and endurance and entirely get rid of every sign 
dyspepsia, liver and other trouble in from ten 
fourteen days’ time simply by taking iron in 
proper form. And this, after they had in 
cases been doctoring for months without any benefit. 
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GENUINE LACHNITE GEMS 


their dazzling fire forever. Set in solid gold, 
Cut by world renowned gepory cutters. Wills 
and acid tests nds of jewelry at a bee 
ing low prices Easy p aymon nts. WRITE TODA 


H Lachman Co.,12 N. Michigan Av., Chicago, DeptC 113 


Rider Rte Wanted 


ride and show # new 1917 model 
*aaNcERt 1D one Write for our lib: 
ED FREE on approval and 30 days’ trial. 
free catalog and particulars of most 
er ever made on a bicycle. You will be 
antoniehed at our low prices and remarkable terms. 
FACTORY CLEARING SALE—a limited aeumber o 
old a of various makes, $7 to few 
» second- hand wheels $3 to $83. Write if you want a bargsin, 
es, lamps, wheels, sundries and wf parts for all makes 


Tir 
MEAD 'C at half ueua! us before buying. 
MEAD CYCLE GO. DEPT. 1130 Chicago 


Youn NEWS DEALER 


maintains his store at considerable expense. He 
must pay for help, rent and lighting. Ile carries 
many articles that you woul! never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there- 
fore, of great service when you need a newspaper, 
acigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not give 
hin : all of your custom and so help make his busi- 
ness profitable? Tell him to show you samples 
of AINSLEE’S, POPULAR, SMITH’S, PEOPLE'S, Top- 
NotcH, DETECTIVE STORY and PICTURE-PLAY 
magazines lect those you want and he will 
gladly deliver them to your residence regularly. 
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If 
self 
can 
ing 
dinary 
for two 


not well you owe it to your- 
test: See how long you 
can walk without becom- 
five-grain tablets of or- 
times per day after meals 
your strength again and 
see for yourself how much you have gained. There 
is nothing like good old iron to put color in your 
cheeks and sound, healthy flesh on your bones. But 
you must take iron in a form that can be easily 
absorbed and assimilated like nuxated iron if you 
want it to do you any good, otherwise it may prove 
worse than useless, 
NOTE.— Nuxated 
is one of the 
Unlike the older 
easily assimilated, 
them black, nor 
it a most 


you are 
to make the 
work or how 
tired, Next 
nuxated iron 
weeks, Then 


strong or 
following 
far you 
take two 
three 
test 


recommended above by Dr. 
newer organic iron com- 
inorganic iron products, 
does not injure the teeth, 
upset the stomach; on the 
potent remedy, in nearly all 
indigestion, as well as for nervous, run- 
The Manufacturers have such 
great confidence in Nuxated Iron that they offer to 
forfeit $100.00 to any charitable institution if they 
cannot take any man or woman under 60 who lacks 
iron and increase their strength 100 per cent or 
over in four weeks’ time provided they have no 
serious organic trouble. They also offer to refund 
your money if it does not at least double your 
strength and endurance in ten days’ time. It is dis- 
pensed by all good druggists. 


To Ladies 
Who Are Stout 


Fat is fatal to health and beauty. Reduce 
weight sensibly and simply; improve your 
health and figure. Avoid heart trouble, 
wrinkles, nervousness, weaknesses, etc., due 


Iron 


make 
contrary, 
forms of 
down conditions. 


is 








to obesity. 
Walk sprightly. 


fervor. 


Look and feel younger, 
Let your eyes sparkle with new 
Surprise and delight friends. 
girl again! 

Go to the druggist and get a small box 
of oil of korein capsules and follow the 
directions of the wonderfully fine fat reduc- 
tion system. Reduce ten to sixty pounds 
under guarantee. Eat all you need (includ- 
if desired) while reducing. 
Or write to Mrs. Fallon, Secretary Korein 
Company, 168G East 28th Street Arcade, 
New York, N. Y., for free test with book- 
let, “Reduce Weight Happily,” which will 
come to you in a plain envelope. 
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N completely changing the character of the 
oldest satirical journal in the country, the 
new owners of PUCK have struck a note 
entirely novel among American periodicals. 
It expresses so brilliantly the doctrine of 
national service as to have earned already 
the title of ‘THE PATRIOTIC PAPER.” 


There is not an old saw, not a stale or dog-eared idea in it from front 
cover to back. It treats of the lighter side of the war in a manner that 
ives the man in the trenches an excuse for smiling—even if the folks 
ack home think that their burden is a heavy one. PUCK is the first 
of the humorous papers to sense fully its war-time mission. 


An Important Duty 


ELAY in filling in this coupon only postpones some- 
body’s happiness. If you have a son, or friend, 
or fiancé in the service of his country, simply (4 
write his name and regiment in the blank 
spaces and mail it to us with a dollar bill—or check for $1. It makesno ¢ 
difference whether you know his exact address or not; if he is in Uncle 
Sam’s service, and you give us the number of his regiment or unit, we'll 
locate him and see that he receives “THE PATRIOTIC PAPER” for 
the next siz months. You cannot put a dollar to work where it will y 
buy more genuine, downright pleasure. 
A 


Just to prove this to your own satisfaction, get a copy of the ¥ 
current Puck from your newsdealer and prepare tospend ¥ 
the happiest half hour you’ve known since the war started. / 


PUCK is Issued on the 5th and 20th of Every Month 
For Sale on All Newsslands at 10 Cents a Copy. 
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You like 
your meat 


cooked 





















EAT tastes better 
cooked. Naturally. 
So you understand 


exactly why we toast the to- 
bacco for Lucky Strike ciga- 
rettes. We found that toastin 
theco(just like broiling meat} 
brought outflavor,madeitmore 
appetizing, more tempting. 








Not only that. Toasting 
the Burley tobacco seals in 
the flavor so you always have 
it fresh, as well as more de- 
ightful. You'll like your to- 
bacco toasted after this. Try 
the Lucky Strike cigarette: 

-\ 


It's Toasted , ‘i 
ee ILIGARETTE) 


) The American Tobacco Co., Incorporated, 1917 
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